Jim Willow really loved Yola. He’d 
tried to get that paper for her in Matt’s 
cabin, and also from Matt’s body. Yola 
had been scared half to death that some- 
one would find it, and it would point to 
Tobey. Well, it did. And Tobey went off 
his rocker, and turned on her, and old 
Jim stuck his hand out and took the 
Kile. ass: i 


“hse Cummingses were leaving for 
New York the day after Jord was con- 
victed, and ‘that night I went to say 
good-by to them. I guess I was really 
looking for Lin Auburn, but I didn’t see 
her around anywhere in Mrs. Emmet’s 
place. I found Fran in her downstairs 
room packing suitcases. 

I couldn’t get Lin out of my mind, or 
Jord, either. I talked to Fran about 
them: How Lin had dared us to shoot 
that deer when we were kids, and I’d 
taken the dare; how maybe that one 
thing had shaped Jord, so that he’d be- 
come a game warden to justify his not 
taking the dare. But maybe, I went on, 
he’d wanted to make up for it to him- 
self, and, as warden, he’d had a perfect 
chance to cover his moose killing, be- 
cause the last man anyone would suspect 
would be a game warden. They’d found 
that Jord had eight thousand dollars in a 
bank downstate. 

‘And Fran,” I said, “‘the thing that 
hurts, the thing that’s pure irony, is that 
he imagined he had to get all that money 
in order to get Lin Auburn—and he 
had Lin all the time, and didn’t know 
tt”? 

Fran tossed some very flexible pink 
items into a suitcase and turned around 
to look at me. She had a funny smile. 

*“Why don’t you go and see Lin?”’ she 
said. “If she’s going to New York with 
us, you'll want to say good-by to her. 
. . . No, wait, Rick. I’ve been doing a 
little sleuthing, too.” 

*Sleuthing? You?” 

“Sure. To wit, why didn’t Lin show 
that paper to the police?”’ 

“That’s easy,” I said. “‘To protect 
Jord.” 

‘*“No. Because, for a second, she was 
scared half to death that the paper 
might involve you.” 

“Huh! So she showed it to Jord? Very 
logical.” 

She smiled again, and gave me an in- 
furiating but lovely pat on the cheek. 
“Don’t mention logic, Rick. We’re deal- 
ing with womankind. My theory—or in- 
Stinct—is that Lin showed Jord that 
paper to watch his reaction. She had 
guessed he was guilty, or mixed up in the 
business. He fooled her—didn’t react. 
He had to take that chance. He figured 
the paper might not be interpreted. He 
wasn’t dead sure it meant anything, any- 
way. If he reacted, or showed a sign of 
wanting to destroy the paper, he’d have 
shown guilt to Lin. The guy was cold, 
and canny. ... Do you follow me?’’ 

66 No.”’ 

She sighed. ““You’re a man—a guy. 
You know all about the woods, nature. 
But you don’t know girls.” 

She gave me the final inspection 
treatment, as from a mother sending her 
boy out into the world. Then she gave 
me a nudge toward the door. ° 
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*““So-long, Fran,” I said. 

She blew me a kiss, and closed her 
door gently. 

I went up to Lin’s room, but she wasn’t 
there. The room was dark, and I stum- 


_bled over a packed suitcase. 


Then, for a long second, I stood there 
in the pitch-dark feeling something 
strange. For a while I didn’t realize 
which of my senses the feeling came 
from. Then I began to breathe deeply, 
and there was no mistaking it: the smell 
of sweet grass. Brother! 

I stepped over to the window and 
looked down toward the lake. Someone 
was Standing on the beach beside my 
canoe. I went down there and found 
Lin. 

“*T was looking for you to say good-by,”’ 
I said. 

Lin said, “I was looking for you, for 
the same reason.” 

I could feel her warmth beside me in 


the cool, moist night. My shoulder 
brushed hers, almost by accident. 

““Matt was a cagey old guy,” I said, 
and she turned her face toward me, and 
I saw it in the starlight. 

**So what?’’ she said, with a catch in 
her voice. 

**So it was Matt who told you to make 
very sweet with Jord MacLean, to keep 
Jord from thinking you were suspicious 
of the moose business. He told you that 
otherwise you might be in danger of 
your life.”’ 

She didn’t say anything, just stood 
there beside me, one hand tapping the 
bottom of my upturned canoe. 

*That’s right, isn’t it?’’ I said. 

“Partly. Jord told me he had eight 
thousand dollars saved. He wanted me 
to marry him, and go to live in New 
York.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“Well, I—I couldn’t see where he 
could have saved that much money in 
four years on a warden’s salary. I talked 
it over with Matt. I was scared. I’ve al- 
ways been scared of Jord.” 

“You didn’t really hate Matt, did 
you, honey?”’ I said. 

“TIT loved him. You know I loved him; 
. . . Don’t call me ‘honey.’ That’s for 
Yola. Save it for her.” 

**Heck, what do you care what I call 


you?” I said. “You'll be in New Yor, 
tomorrow night. Your bag’s all packed » 

That got silence. My next remarks 
didn’t. 

“After Matt was murdered, you kept 
up your act with Jord,” I said. “Yo, 
tried to find out the truth from him that 
way. You might have got yourself 
killed. Why didn’t you tell me you loveg 
me that much?”’ 

“I hate you! You’re making all this 
up. Go away.” 

“You're the one that’s going away,” | 
said. “I’m the one that’s staying here. 
. . . By the way, have you been weaving 
baskets?”’ . 

“Baskets? You must be confusing me 
with your Indian friend.” 

“There was a certain confusion that 
night when you came to the jail to give 
me Matt’s paper.” 

“IT didn’t! It’s a lie!”’ 

She turned away, and sat down on my 
upturned canoe, back to me. 

**T’ve told you never to sit on a canoe 
when it’s on shore,” I said. “It springs 
the ribs.” 


Sa jumped up and turned on me. | 
put my arms around her. She turned her 
face away. I turned it back. 

‘Your room smells of sweet grass,” | 
said. “* You smelled of sweet grass at the 
jail that night. Why did you try to make 
me think you were Yola?”’ 

She wasn’t going to answer, so I did it 
for her: 

“You thought I was in love with Yola, 
and you had to make sure. Wasn’t that 
it? Heck, I just admire the girl. She’s 
very superior.” 

“Rick, stop! I—” 

I tightened my arms, and pressed her 
against me, and her head burrowed, like 
she was hiding. 

“You really love me,” I said, ‘“‘or you 
wouidn’t have pulled off that deal. You 
wouldn’t have-taken a chance like that. 
You almost got shot, just to satisfy your- 
self on the question: ‘Does Rick love 
Yola?’”’ 

“You called me—that is, you called 
her—‘honey’ that night!” 

I laughed. But I really held her tight, 
now, my cheek to hers. “It’s your word 
now,’’ I said. “‘ Nobody else’s.”’ 

“What word, Rick?” 

“Honey.” 

This time she didn’t object a bit. 

“Tl fix up that cabin on Slumber 
Lake,” I promised, “‘just the way you 
want it. With what Matt left me, we can 
build a few nice guest cabins, and also 
buy a little airplane, and fly hunters and 
fishermen in there, and have a nice busi- 
ness. Of course, this means I will have to 
work somewhat more than before. But | 
will come home tired from guiding each 
night, and you will be standing in the 
cabin. door...with.bread flour on one 
cheek. And then—”’ 

“Will you promise never to shoot 4 
deer out of season?”’ 

It seemed a strange request, consider- 
ing that as a child she had dared me t0 
shoot one, on an August night. But the, 
she was no longer a child. 

“Honey,” I said, “I promise.” 


THE END** 
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Lyrics by MACK GORDON 
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Hey-ho! for the citronella season! Here 
we are in our paint-spattered jeans with 
a hay-straw behind our ear, joyfully re- 
living every dancing note and lovecall of 
M-G-M’s bucolic frolic “Summer Stock.” 


What a theme for a musical! When 
Broadway goes barnstorming there’s no 
limit to the opportunities for hilarious 
tuneful romance, and this Technicolor 
triumph positively skims the cream! The 
story is as fresh and warm as a new- 
baked pie. 


Judy Garland, owner of a run-down 
farm, lends her barn to a troupe of acting 
folks, led by Gene Kelly, ambitious-but- 
broke producer of a musical headed for 
Broadway. That’s when you know it’s not 
going to be “so peaceful in the country”! 


Stirring up hornets’ nests are that city 
clown Phil Silvers, that country cut-up 
Eddie Bracken, that gorgeous Gloria De 
pga and that rasp-voiced Marjorie 

ain. . 


Of course, you can’t keep a thrush like 
Judy down on the farm for long. Not with 
Gene’s dawning interest in the birds and 
bees and Judy’s reciprocal interest in show 
business. 


Judy has a field day with three heart- 
throbbing solos and four spectacular 
song - and-dance numbers with nimble - 
footed Gene. The versatile Kelly really 
outdoes himself. 


The Messrs. Gordon and Warren have 
culled a lush crop of eight great songs for 
“Summer Stock.” What’s more, they’re 
available in the “Summer Stock” album 
by M-G-M Records. 


We could go on and on ... but let’s just 
say, if ever there was a gay and gorgeous 
musical to send M-G-M’s stock soaring, 
“Summer Stock” is it. It’s swellegant! 
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READERS DIGEST 
reports the same 


research which proves 
that brushing teeth 
right after eating with 


COLGATE 
DENTAL CREAM 

STOPS TOOTH 
DECAY BEST 


Better Than Any Other Way of 
Preventing Tooth Decay According 
to Published Reports! 


Reader’s Digest for July reports on one 
of the most extensive experiments in den- 
tal history! And remember these additional 
facts: The toothpaste used exclusively in 
this research was Colgate Dental Cream. 
Two years’ research showed brushing teeth 
right after eating with Colgate Dental 
Cream stopped tooth decay best! Better 
than any other home method of oral 
hygiene! The Colgate way stopped more 
decay for more people than ever reported 
in all dentifrice history! 
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No Other Toothpaste or Powder 
Ammoniated or Not 
Offers Proof of Such Results! 


Even more important, there were no new 
cavities whatever for more than 1 out of 3 
who used Colgate Dental Cream correctly! 
Think of it! Not even ove new cavity in two 
full years! No other dentifrice has proof of 
such results! No dentifrice can stop ail 
tooth decay, or help cavities already started. 
But the Colgate way is the most effective 
way yet known to help your dentist prevent 
decay. 
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*YOU SHOULD KNOW! Colgate Dental Cream, 
while not mentioned by name, was used exclu- 
sively in the research reported in Reader's Digest. 
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Sports. Up-to-date facts on 
History, Economics, Geogra- 
Phy, Communications, Drama, 
“Ciology, etc. List of subjects 
18 Virtually endless! 


oy TO GET YOUR ENCYCLOPEDIA: 
—Simply mail coupon— 
WITHOUT MONEY — and 
CL €ntire 7-Volume ENCY- 

OPEDIA will be sent to 
you IMMEDIATELY, as your 
fo us Books IN ADVANCE 
2 tT the year! With them will 
ome your first Club Selection 
7 ither the smashing best- 


‘Seller, “The Parasites,’’ or any 


one of the OTHER popular 

ah described at right. 
—Thereafter you CON- 
GINUE to receive YOUR 
N CHOICE of best-selling 


books by famous authors like 
Steinbeck, Maugham, Hem- 
ingway, etc. You make your 
own selection—after reading 
an advance description of each 
book in the free ‘‘Review.”’ 


Your Savings Are TREMENDOUS 


3—Although the book you 
select each month may be 
selling at retail for $3.00 or 
more, YOU pay only $1.49, 
plus few cents for shipping. 
Just THINK of the savings 
you’ll make on the 12 books 
you take during the year! 


SEND NO MONEY 


Mail coupon now—WITH- 
OUT MONEY—and_ enjoy 
this generous gift. Enjoy, too, 
the big best-seller you select 
in the coupon. THEN you'll 
realize how much _ pleasure 
you’re going to get from your 
membership — at TREMEN- 
DOUS savings! BOOK LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA, Dept. AM-9, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Ls 
> ND No MONEY! SIMPLY MAIL FREE ENCYCLOPEDIA CERTIFICATE TODAY! 


You ALSO Get This Big 
Smash-Hit Best-Seller— 


“THE PARASITES’’ 
By DAPHNE DU MAURIER 


This daring story is a 
sensational hit right now 
at $3 a copy! It describes 
an unnatural attachment 
between a half-brother 
and two half-sisters—an 
attachment which brought 
intrigue and misery to a 
most unusual household. 
This is the startling novel 
you may have as your first 
Club Selection at. HALF 
the publisher’s regular retail price! 


OR, Take One of THESE 


Best-Sellers: 


THE STUBBORN HEART, by Frank 
Slaughter, author of In A Dark 
Garden. 


THE QUEEN BEE, by Edna Lee, author 
of Web of Days. 


LORD JOHNNIE, by Leslie T. White—a 
dashing adventure novel. 


ODERN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
You’ve Dreamed of Owning a Set Like This—and Here it is FREE! 


HERE IS WHY WE MAKE 
THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER 


OU’VE ALWAYS WANTED IT 

—and here it is! Here’s your 
opportunity to acquire—FREE—a 
complete Reference Library of such 
beauty and scope that you and your 
family will display it with pride and 
use it for years to come. 

This free offer is made by the 
famous Book League of America to 
PROVE how much pleasure you 
will get from the thrilling love and 
adventure novels which members 
receive at trifling cost. 


YOU GET ALL 7 VOLUMES AT ONCE! 


Best of all—you get this ENTIRE SET 
of 7 handsomely-bound Encyclopedia vol- 
umes RIGHT AWAY-—to enjoy from the 
very beginning of your enrollment! But 
supply is definitely limited. So mail cou- 
pon (without money) TODAY. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE AGES—FREE! 


The MODERN AMERICAN ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA contains much of Mankind’s 
enriching knowledge—from the earliest stir- 
rings of recorded history to present-time 
events throughout the world—from the 
mysteries of immeasurable space to new dis- 
coveries within the tiny atom. 


INVALUABLE FOR SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN 


With this Reference Library at your el- 
bow, it will be easy to answer the puzzling 
questions children ask ... and THEY will 
use the books to get better marks in school. 

Don’t miss this opportunity! To make 
sure that YOU get your free Encyclopedia 
mail the coupon today! 


ne ee 


FREE ENCYCLOPEDIA CERTIFICATE 


Mail WITHOUT MONEY to 
BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Dept. AM-9, Garden City, N. Y. 


Send me—FREE—the entire 7-Volume Modern Amer- 
ican Encyclopedia, and enroll me as a member. Also 
send, as my first Club Selection, the best-seller I have 
checked here: 


Cl The Parasites [] The Stubborn Heart 
[] The Queen Bee [} Lord Johnnie 


The best-seller 1 choose each month may be either 
the regular Selection or any one of the other books 
described in the Club’s ‘‘Review.”’ Although the sume 
titles may be selling for $3 or more at retail, [ am to 
pay only $1.49 each, plus few cents shipping charges; 
I may cancel my subscription any time after buying 
twelve books. No dues; no further cost or obligation. 


GUARANTEE: If not delighted, I may return books 
in 7 days: my membership will be cancelled and I may 
forget the matter! 


Mr. 
TORING PR 5S ag SIO 6 doelcteate ene ite: rele pacers. Gaels SAUER YOLEN. 2-5 acalene« 
Miss (Please Print Plainly) | 
PO PD SERS ES aR ee aie | UE a [ 
Zone No. 
Si ¢ 5 Ei tan pet erty Ne (rany.... State... 2.<... 
In Canada, address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. (Ofer | 


good in U.S. and Canada only.) 


Awake or asleep-FILM is 
gluing acid to your teeth! 


Fo 


-Pepsodent removes FILM— 
helps stop tooth decay ! 


Tooth decay is caused by acid that film holds against your 
teeth— acid formed by the action of mouth bacteria on many 
foods you eat. When you use Pepsodent Tooth Paste right after 
eating, it helps keep acid from forming. What’s more, 
Pepsodent removes dulling stains and “bad breath” 

germs that collect in film. 

FILM NEVER LETS UP! It’s forming night and day on 
everyone’s teeth. Don’t neglect it. Always brush with film-removing 
Pepsodent right after eating and before retiring. No other tooth paste 
can duplicate Pepsodent’s film-removing formula. No other 
tooth paste contains Irium* or Pepsodent’s gentle polishing agent. 

Don’t let decay start in your mouth! Use Pepsodent every 
day—see your dentist twice a year. 


YOU’LL HAVE BRIGHTER TEETH AND CLEANER BREATH when you 
fight tooth decay with film-removing Pepsodent! 


*irium is Pepsodent’s Registered 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY Trade-Mark for Purified Alkyl Sulfate. 


LETTERS 
THE EDITOR, 


PIONEER MOTHER 


Dear Mr. Blossom: Permit me to con- 
gratulate both Mrs. Emma Van Coutren 
and THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE for her 
interesting, timely article, This Beats the 
Good Old Days (August). 

Undoubtedly it awakens the memories 
of many mothers of the trying times of 
yesteryear. Present-generation mothers 
may well be grateful to the mothers of the 
“Old Days,” whose efforts and initiative 
set the milestones of America’s progress. 


ALBERT P. CORNELLA, Chairman 
Mothers’ Day Commemorative League 


~ New York, N.Y. 


A QUESTION OF BEAUTY 


Dear Editors: In the article, Be Giad 
Yow’ re Not Beautiful (August), Dr. James 
F. Bender states that my favorite actress 
of all time, Helen Hayes, was not con- 
sidered good-looking as a schoolgirl. | 
remember Miss Hayes as a young actress, 
and I can’t believe that, even as a school- 
girl, she was anything but lovely. If you 
could find a childhood picture of her, I 
think it would prove me right. 


GRACE ROGERS 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


Pretty or not? 


Digging in old theatrical files, we found 
the schoolgirl photo of Helen Hayes 
shown above. Readers can judge for the- 
selves whether Dr. Bender or Reader 
Rogers made a correct appraisal of her 
looks. —THE EDITORS. 


EVERYDAY MIRACLE 


Dear Mabel Harding: 1 just finished read- 
ing the heart-warming article, Miracle i" 
the Valley (July), telling how the peopl¢ 
of San Fernando, Calif., pitched in ' 
help a destitute neighbor build a home. 
{t would make people aware that there } 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Will you be using room-to-room tele- 
“Mision in 5 or 10 years? Electric dog- 
‘Washers? Child-scrubbers? These 
days, hardly anything seems too far- 
fetched for the future! 


_ Ohne thing is sure — year after year, 
you'll turn over more jobs to elec- 
ticity. Because electric service is the 
efeatest work-time-and-trouble-saver 
that’s ever come down the pike. And 

use the business-managed electric 
fempanies see to it that there’s addi- 
“onal electricity all ready when you 
and other people need it. 


That’s why there’s no power short- 


“6€ today — even though America is 
Usin 


ag nearly twice as much electricity 


Lia 


as before the war, in our homes, on our 
farms, in our businesses! 


You’ve seen some of the new power 
plants the business-managed electric 
companies have built. More are com- 
ing. Not just to keep up with the still- 
growing demand for electricity — but 
to keep well ahead of it! Already these 
companies have added half again as 
much electric supply as there was dur- 
ing World War II, when government 
officials said, “Electric power has 
never been too little or too late.” 


_ “Junior—put down that book and turn on 
. the electric dog-washer”’ 


New Electric Company Power Plants Since the War 


Each black pin shows location of new power 
plant (or addition) of the business-managed elec- 
tric light and power companies. Half are com- 
pleted . . . the others scheduled for finishing by 
1953. This is why America has plenty of power! 


nn 


It is to your interest to know the facts about your electric service—and to know 
that America has plenty of power now, and has more building for the future. 
That’s why this advertisement is published by the business-managed, tax- 
paying ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES.* 


CORLISS ARCHER" for delightful comedy. Sundays — CBS — 9 P. M., Eastern Time. 


«Company names on request from this magazine 
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Famous Author Praises Palmer 


**T have found Palmer Insti- 
tute’s instruction material 
most interesting, intelligent 
and helpful. I believe rt would 
be of very real benefit io the 
beginning writer and hardly 
less valuable to the established 
writer.”’ 


Rupert Hughes 


How To Write 


Short Stories, Mysteries, Articles 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How to Learn 
at Home for Part or Full Time Income 


Have you ever had an urge to write? Have you or 
friends had interesting experiences?—or ideas about 
people, places, hobbies, sports, business or social 
activities, that might make interesting stories or 
articles for general magazines, trade and technical 
journals, fraternal publications, etc.? 


Opportunities Greater Than Ever 


Editors agree: the demand for new writers is 
greater than ever, and you don’t have to have a 
big name or be a greai writer to make good money. 


Most famous authors were once just ordinary people— 
with an urge to write. 


Earn While Learning 


Many Palmer co eae earn while learning, selling 
short stories, articles of all kinds, which ase in 
small but welcome checks for material that may be 
turned out quickly once you pg ems the proper tech- 
nique. And now it’s easier to learn than you may 
imagine, through Palmer’s unique method of train- 
ing—for NOT just one field of writing, but for all: 
Fiction, Article, Radio and Television. Palmer Insti- 
tute’s home-study training is endorsed by famous 
authors—including Gertrude Atherton, Katharine 
Newlin Burt, and by hundreds of successful graduates. 
For instance: A. E. Van Vogt, leading science fiction 
writer, says, ‘“ Your course is excellent. It was a mile- 
stone in my career.” 


Now Sells to Big Magazines 


““‘What I learned about magazine writing from 
Palmer has been invaluable ever since,” says Keith 
Monroe, widely known writer whose articles appear 
in American, The Post, Life, Reader’s Digest, New 
Yorker, Ladies’ Home Journal and other top magazines. 


Sells to Coronet, Reader’s Digest 


“What can Palmer training give me? I asked my- 
self six months ago. Answer: Already I’ve sold to 
Coronet, Reader's Digest and others.”—Mrs. Kather- 
ine Benion, Milton, Pa. 


You Write While Learning 


You reeeive individual coaching by professional 
writers who go over all your writing, giving helpful 
suggestions and showing you how to correct weak- 
nesses, how to capitalize on your good points. Thus 
your own individual writing style is developed. Study 
fast or slow. Save time and effort. 


FREE Lesson Shows How 


We have helped many a former clerk, soldier, 
housewife, mechanic or teacher to write for money— 
on a part time basis or as a full time career, and 
many established writers to get into new, higher- 
paying fields. Why not you? Enjoy an ideal career— 
money, travel, independence, public recognition. 

To find out how you too may make money writing, 
fill in this coupon for FREE sample lesson, with 
i hie vim. pee eee 
plus free Ulustrate 00 “ 
giving details of our home- VETERANS: 

This course 
approved for 


study instruction and serv- 
veterans’ training 


ice. Yours without cost or 
obligation. Write today! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Established 1917 
Member, National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk A-90 
Hollywood 28, California 


Zi) Hollywood 28, California s 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk A-90 
Hollywood 28, California 


| Please send me free sample lesson, with typical writing | 


= e 
PS “3 


assignment, plus free book telling how your home-study 
training helps new writers get started. Confidential. 
No salesman will call. 


Mr. 


SE ace shinee dite ce teen on SR ce EO. ONS | 


Letters to the Editors 


(Continued from page 6) 


joy in doing good if such a story were 
published every month. 

In my own neighborhood this spring, 
the home of a widow with 5 children 
burned down, with a complete loss. Do- 
nations of almost $3,000 cash were re- 
ceived from people in Fargo and 70 
neighboring towns. Within 3 weeks a 
modern 5-room house was built and 
completely furnished. . . . 


MRS. RAYMOND SWEENEY 
Fargo, N.Dak. 


PERFECT CREASE 
Dear Editors: 1 certainly learned every- 
thing there is to know about traveling by 
bus from Don Eddy’s swell article (I’m a 
Vacation Bus Rider, July). Everything, 
that is, except how he managed to alight 
from a bus at the end of a 3,000-mile 
journey, with the perfect crease in his 
trousers that’s shown in your photo. 
Could you persuade Mr. Eddy to di- 


vulge his secret? NICK PENN 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


How to avoid wrinkles 


Author Don Eddy describes his bus-riding 
technique thus: “ Stretch out your legs, go 
to sleep, and don’t move. Result—no 
wrinkles. I'm sending a snapshot of yours 
truly at work on the road (aboye) to illus- 
trate the proper method.”—THE EDI- 
TORS. | 


COUNTING OUR BLESSINGS 
Gentlemen: I have been greatly interested 
in the series of articles on What America 
Means to Me, told by people who have 
achieved fame and fortune. : 

But how about the humble citizen, the 
average American—a class in which I 


claim membership? Today I am in my 


late 60’s, in good health, and during my 
lifetime have accumulated a wife, a 
daughter, a grandson, a modest home, 
a few war bonds. . . . 

What America means to me is the right 
to own these things, to have a quiet eve- 
ning with friends playing pinochle, or a 


glass of beer with comrades in my vet. 
erans’ organization, the right to speak 
my mind without fear of a firing squad. 
. . . These are just a few of the things 
that make me appreciate the country in 


which we live. JESSE C. MARIS 
Detroit, Mich. 


HANDY 

Dear Mr. Chenault: I hate to be picayune, 
but did you notice Arthur Seymour’s car- 
toon in the June AMERICAN, page 138? 
Cartoonist Seymour has drawn six 
bridesmaids with fourteen waving hands! 
Tsk. Somebody related to an octopus, 


maybe? M. I. DAVID 
North Attleboro, Mass. 


Either there was a hidden bridesmaid, or 
else Cartoonist Seymour was trying to 
show how eager girls are today—they even 


come up with extra arms to catch a hus- 
band!—THE EDITORS. 


HE-MAN FICTION 
Dear Mr. Meskill: As usual, I rushed to 
the newsstand to get my July AMERICAN, 
last refuge of masculinity among the 
magazines. And what do I find? A fiction 
list of authors answering to Sarah-Eliza- 
beth, Gertrude, Avis, Doris, Florence 
Jane (cute, huh?) and Shirley. 

Okay, put in a needlework department 
. . . but without me and a lot of others 
who have sworn by AMERICAN as the one 
book where we could get fiction with he- 


man guts... . H. L. WILSON 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Although the lady authors had a slight edge 
in our July issue, THE AMERICAN will 
continue to publish plenty of he-man fic- 
tion by such top writers as Rex Stout, 
Clarence Budington Kelland, Hugh Pente- 
cost, Alec Rackowe, Scott Young, and 
many others. In this issue, Reader Wilson 
will find 6 men fiction writers and 5 
women; the October issue will score 9 to 3 
in favor of the men.—THE EDITORS. 


HOME-GROWN HOBBY 
Dear Mr. Sughrue: Having been a match- 


cover collector for many years, I wish to- 


thank THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE for the 
well-written article by Gerry Dick en- 
titled, How Grownups Play with Matches 
(August). 

Miss Dick’s research on the only 
hobby that is purely American—match- 
cover collecting—should dispel the theory 
that this hobby is an affair of little value 
practiced only as a time killer for juve 
niles and men in their dotage. 

HORACE RUSH 
Rathkamp Matchcover Society 
Boston, Mass. 


@ 
ADDRESS YOUR LETTER TO: 
The Editors, The American Magazine. 
640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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Do glasses 


“Occasionally you may have heard 
eople say, “Glasses cost too much.” 
Nat’s because they do not realize 
at they are paying for more than 
asses. if you ve wondered about it, 
ere are some facts to bear in mind: 
Rarely do you pay for just a pair of 
lasses. You pay for professional and 
echnical services and materials — 
@ lenses and frame. The cost of 
Fvices may equal or exceed the cost 
f the materials. And rightly so, be- 
ause the usefulness of your glasses 
s entirely dependent upon the serv- 
ces of Optometrists, Ophthalmolo- 
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° righ t, 1950, U.S. A., American Optical Company 
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cost more than they're worth? 


services requires professional and 
technical education, training, experi- 
ence and skill. Then there’s the 
matter of time to serve you conscien- 
tiously. The necessary technical serv- 
ices in the prescription laboratory are 
important, too. It’s no simple matter 
to fill a prescription for better vision. 

From whom you get these services 
is a matter. of your own choice. The 
important thing to remember is that 
they are essential. Fees for these 
services are often mistaken for the 
price of just the glasses. Because you 
can see and handle your glasses, 
you're apt to think that’s all you paid 
for. The services which make glasses 
so helpful are often overlooked. 


PRESCRIPTION INTERPRETATION FITTING 


Whether you pay $25 or less, $35, 
$50 or more, depends upon the serv- 
ices required and the materials used 
in your particular case. It all adds up 
to a fee for professional and technical 
services and the materials to help 
you see better. 

No! Glasses and the services that 
are so essential do not cost more than 
they’re worth. They are worth a lot 
to you, yet the cost is only a few cents 
a day during the life of the average 
prescription. 


American @ Optical 


COMPANY 
Founded in 1883 —the world’s largest suppliers 
to the ophthalmic professions. 


ESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL SERVICES ARE ESSENTIAL TO EYE COMFORT AND VISUAL EFFICIENCY — The AMERICAN Plan 
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RE-EVALUATING SERVICING 
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Time to get back 
to work.. back to 


Baby Ben Alarm. Popular little brother 
of Big Ben. Quiet tick; steady ,call—ad- 
justable to loud or soft. $4.95. Luminous 
dial, a dollar more. 


Big Ben Loud Alarm. World’s best- 
known alarm clock. A tick you can hear; 
an intermittent fire-alarm gong. $4.95. 
Luminous dial, a dollar more. 


Big Ben Electric 
Alarm. Pleasant bell 
alarm is adjustable. 
$8.95. Luminous 


dial, a dollar more. 


Fravalarm. 3)” 
high. Closes tight for 
traveling. Luminous 
dial. Ivory or walnut 


finish. $6.95. 


at 


Pocket Ben. Thin, 
handsome, reliable, 
sturdy. $2.95. With 
luminous dial, he’s 
one dollar more. 


Rajah. Handsome 
for dress, sturdy for 
work or play. With 
smart chrome finish 
front case. $9.95. 


Prices do not include tax and are subject to change 


WESTCLOX 


Time Products of GENERAL TIME Corporation 
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Here is the photo from which Lonie Bee painted this month’s cover 


J 


HEN I first looked at Lonie Bee’s painting for this month’s 

cover, it gave me a warm, nostalgic thrill. My own children 
are now grown, but that hectic scene of the early-morning rush 
hour in the bathroom is as familiar to me as this morning’s break- 
fast. No doubt it is to you, too, for it is part and parcel of everyday 
America. : 

This, by the way, is the first of a new series of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE covers depicting familiar facets of American family 
life. I have just approved Lonie Bee’s painting for next month’s 
cover, and I believe you’re going to get just as much of a kick out 
of it, especially if you are young and married and “expecting.” 

As you might guess, Lonie Bee is a family man. He now lives 
in Orinda, Calif., with his wife and 17-year-old daughter. He tells 
us he was so enthusiastic about the idea for painting the bathroom 
scene that he, himself, posed as the father trying to shave. He 
wanted the scene to be just right. The rest of the pictured. family 
are professional models. 

Readers of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE often find themselves 
in amusing situations which would interest other families in the 
same boat. So, if you have a camera handy, why not take a snap- 
shot the next time you catch members of your family in a situation 
which you think would make a good cover idea. Send it to the 
Cover Editor, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N.Y. He will pay $50 for any snapshot we can use as 
an idea for a cover painting. Sorry, none can be returned. 

THE EDITOR 


| Make Your Motoring Dollars Go Farther 


a 


How Chevrolet Gives You More Motoring Pleasure 
_.. for a Longer Time ... at Lower Cost 


If your eyes are bigger than your pocketbook 
Chevrolet is the car for you. It has that big- 
car look, and big-car feel . . . but it’s definitely 
not in the big-price field! Chevrolet has all the 
important economies . . . it’s modestly priced 
... it pares operating costs to a minimum with- 
out paring comfort. What’s equally important, 
Chevrolet has built-in sturdiness with Body by 
Fisher . . . built-in comfort with Center-Point 
Seating and ‘‘Five-Foot Seats”... built-in road- 
ability with Knee-Action for smoothness and 
stability, plus Center-Point Steering for driving 
ease. Your motoring dollars go a long way with 
Chevrolet. Talk it over with your Chevrolet 
dealer—soon. 


; a 


° : 
as and Finest. . . at Lowest Cost! Everyone is impressed with 

€w Chevrolet . . . soft, flowing lines . . . curved windshield and generous 
W areas . . . two-tone upholstery—a nice accent for the rich interiors 


**. Spaci 4s CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
Ous .. . luxurious. It’s just the car you’re looking for! 


General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


— 


| Sly low-priced car to. offer 
Wtomatic drive 


Choice ; 
tomar |S yours—standard or 
®bour P transmission. Just a word 
Magic ‘ OWerglide!* It’s today’s 
Moore, Pet ride . superbly 
sUperbly carefree . . . 
Aung like it! 


> “4 Powerglide automatic trans- 
BUD-h.p. engine optional on 
> at extra cost. 


AMERICA’S BEST SELLER... 
AMERICA’S BEST BUY! 


The Styleline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 
100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil that lasts longer, grade 
for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil at the 
yellow oval sign. Drive in 
now and sound your ‘‘Z”’ for 
the genuine. 


Member Penn. Grade Crude Oi! Assn., Permit No. 2 
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TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS ... COAST TO COAST 


MARKET a kidney-shaped clothes bas- 
ket, narrow at the center and with a 
handle on each side, to avoid arm strain 
when carrying the clothes to the line?— 
Mrs. Louise Massey, Elyria, Ohio. 


PRODUCE “snap-on” baseboards, so 
that they can be easily removed for wash- 
ing or painting?—Eleanor M. Cicco, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEVELOP a simple, inexpensive press 
to flatten tin cans after using the con- 
tents, thus saving space in garbage cans? 
— William J. McPherson, Fredonia, Kans. 


MOLD the metal or fiber tabs on hotel 
keys into the shape of shoehorns?— Mrs. 
C. F. Rippl, Hibbing, Minn. 


INSTALL small wheels under heavy leg 
casts and braces, to eliminate muscle 
strain on an injured leg while walking 
with crutches?— N. E. Miles, Canon City, 
Colo. 


MANUFACTURE roll-up doors for 
medicine cabinets, thereby eliminating 
the danger of bumping one’s head on an 
open door?—Evelyn Messinger, Passaic, 
N.J. 


EQUIP bathtubs with a hanging strap, 
like those in busses, attached to the ceil- 
ing, for support when getting in or out 
of the tub?—Leo D. Keller, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


MARKET a soap pencil to be used for 
removing dirt from fingernails?—Mrs. 
Lydia Wojtyla, Oakley, Mich. 


MAKE mirrored racks for refrigerators, 
so that all stored food is easily visible at 
a glance?—Mrs. Harold J. Weiskott, 
Richmond Hill, N.Y. 


INVENT a baby “high chair” without 
legs, to be attached to a kitchen table, 
which could be conveniently folded un- 
der the table and conserve space?— Kay 
Hensberry, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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PRODUCE a rubber or plastic guard to 
slip over a woman’s rings and protect 
them while she is doing messy house- 
work or gardening?— Mrs. Ted A. Becker, 
Jr., Porterville, N.Y. 


RETAIL a large tablet of drawing paper 
—about 5-by-5 feet—which could be at- 
tached to a wall in children’s rooms and 
save the wallpaper from being scribbled 
on?—Diann Mencimer, Denver, Colo. 


MANUFACTURE plastic covers to slip 
on washing-machine wringers to prevent 
discoloration of the rollers when wring- 


. ing freshly dyed garments?—Mrs. K. W. 


Billmaier, Toledo, Ohio. 


WRAP several yards of shoelace around 
a hollow spool, in the center of which is a 
hard-drying liquid plastic? Cut off the 
length of lace needed, dip the ends in the 
plastic, and let them set into hard tips.— 
Mrs. Edward Hazelett, Jr., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


INVENT a 5- or 6-socket wrench to fit 
all the lugs on a car wheel, each socket 
geared to a single handle, so that a single 
operation would unscrew all the lugs at 
once and permit quick removal of a 
wheel?— Robert Willis, Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Can. 


MANUFACTURE an egg beater with a 
suction cup beneath the blades, so that 
it can be firmly fixed to the bottom of the 
bowl and prevent sliding around?— 
Judith King, Midvale, Idaho. 


PRODUCE small, adjustable seats to be 
affixed to the front fenders of cars for 
comfort in watching parades?—Barbara 
Palmeri, Newark, N.Y. 


* 


Have you any ideas no one else seems to 
have thought of? Send them on a postcard 
to the “Why Don’t They?’ editor, The 
American Magazine, 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N.Y. We’ll pay $5 for each sug- 
gestion accepted. None can be returned. 


Invent a grapefruit spoon 
with a small umbrella 
attached to the handle 
which would automatically 
open when the spoon was 
pressed into the fruit?— 
Mrs. C. G. Beckham, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


GEORGE HARRINGTON 
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The policy with the built-in apple tree 


Remember that special hiding place you used to have? 
Up in the old tree house out behind the side porch where 
“4 you used to sit and munch by the hour on the biggest, 

teddest, juiciest apples the world has ever known. 

How that particular apple tree ever happened to grow right 
“in that particular lucky spot you never figured out. 


But it did! And so did you. 


Protection, Security, Safety. Words like that mean little to 
a growing boy. As long as he has a dog, a bike, a fishpole 
and a worm—the world looks pretty rosy. 


It isn’t till a kid grows up that he learns the truth 

about Security. Then he understands that folks who are 
free to live, work and enjoy their lives without worrying 
about the future—build themselves the rosiest world of all. 


Pew things fill the human heart with more deep-down 
“ppiness—than a feeling of security. To a youngster it’s 


TH E P R U D E N T I A L INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA * WESTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


a green backyard, a lamp in the window, an apple tree. 
But to a grownup—it’s the peace of mind a man feels 
when he knows his loved ones have the protection of 

. when he knows that by 


giving them a stake in tomorrow—he has given them and 


Prudential life insurance . . 


himself a brighter today. 
* * * 
The family that has its future made secure is the best kind 


for children to grow up in. A Prudential representative 


will be glad to show you how 


a 


. > x 
you can make your family’s 


tomorrow and your own 


financially secure. 


Enjoy the Jack Berch Show 
—Every morning, Monday 


through Friday, NBC. 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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To People 


who want to write 
but cant get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write 
but fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what the former editor of 
Liberty said on this subject: 


‘*There is more room for newcom- 
ers in the writing field today than 
ever before. Some of the greatest 
of writing men and women have 
passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their places? 
Who will be the new Robert W. 
Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard 
Kipling? Fame, riches and the hap- 
piness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.”’ 


Sells Story After 5 
Weeks Of Training 


“After the fifth story-writing 
assignment, one of my feature 
stories was published in the Ft. 
. Worth Press. Then Soda Foun- 
tain Magazine accepted a feature. 
By the twelfth assignment, I had 
a short story in the mail.” — 
A Cloyce Carter, 4140 Seventh St., 
bs N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Writing Aptitude Test—FREE! 

‘To Newspaper Institute of America of- 

fers a FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its 
object is to discover new recruits for the 
army of men and women who add to their 
income by fiction and article writing. The 
Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert 
analysis of your latent ability, your powers 
of imagination, logic, etc. Not all applicants 
pass this test. Those who do are qualified 
to take the famous N. I. A. course based 
on the practical training given by big 
metropolitan dailies. 


This is the New York Copy Desk Method 
which teaches you to write by writing! You 
develop your individual style instead of 
trying to copy that of others. Although you 
work at home, on your own time, you are 
constantly guided by experienced writers. 
You “‘cover’”’ actual assignments such as 
metropolitan reporters get. 


It is really fascinating work. Each week you 
see new progress. In a matter of months you 
can acquire the coveted “‘professional”’ touch. 


Then you’re ready for 
VETERANS: 


market with greatly 
Course 


improved chances of 
making sales. 
Approved 
For Veterans’ 


Mail the Coupon 
Now 


But the first step is to 
take the Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires but a 
few minutes and costs 
nothing. So mail the cou- 
pon now. Make the first 
move towards the most 
enjoyable and _ profitable 
occupation—writing for 
publication! Newspaper 
Institute of America, One 
Park Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 


Training! 


To take advantage of 
G. |. Bill of Rights, vet- 
erans must enroll with- 
in the next few months. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 


information about writing for profit as promised 
in The American Magazine, September. 


a a a a a a a a 


(_ )} Check here if you are eligible under the G. I. Bill 
of Rights. (All correspondence confidential. No salesman will 
call on you.) 9-P-660 


Copyright 1949, Newspaper Institute of America 
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INTRODUCED a life preserver you can 
carry in your pocket. Size of a pack of 
cigarettes, it clips securely to clothing 
or swim suit, inflates instantly, when 
you squeeze it, to a large 2-foot water 
wing. Designed for fishermen, duck 
hunters, vacationers, boatmen, swim- 
mers, it’s for emergency use only, cannot 
be re-used. 


MARKETED a hair curler with a sponge 
reservoir to hold the curling liquid, which 
is said to give long-lasting curls and 
waves in 5 minutes of setting time with- 
out wetting the hair. Dipped into a 
special solution, the curler thereafter 
liberates the liquid gradually and evenly, 
assuring curls of consistent length. 


MADE a bicycle headlight that throws a 
block-long beam of light. Patterned 
after a sealed-beam automobile head- 
light and 24 inches smaller in diameter, 
the lamp projects a long, narrow beam, 
like that of a giant flashlight, adequate 
for after-dark bicycling and making it 
easier for motorists to spot the cyclist. 


BROUGHT OUT a preservative said to 
lengthen the life of boat sails by 50 per 
cent. The newly developed chemical 
fungicide permeates the sail fibers with- 
out weakening them or changing the 
color or feel of the fabric, and protects 
the sail against mildew, rot, and dis- 
coloration for as long as 2 to 3 years. 


MANUFACTURED flexible plastic dis- 


pensers for salt, pepper, and spices. A 
gentle squeeze and the dispensers eject 
an even spray. They’re claimed to elimi- 
nate caking in the most humid weather 
and clogging in any circumstances. 


ANNOUNCED a quick-switch umbrella 
that can be quickly transformed to har- 
monize with a lady’s changing costume. 
It comes with a series of plastic covers 
in many colors and designs, and the 
specially designed frame allows changing 
covers in a few minutes. 


DEVELOPED a portable thermostat for 
use with portable electric heaters. Re- 
quiring no special wiring or permanent 
wall installation, the unit plugs into any 
outlet and has an adapter plug into 
which the heater plug is inserted. A dial 
is set for desired temperature, and the 
thermostat automatically turns the cur- 
rent on and off to maintain it. It’s said 
to pay for itself quickly out of savings 
in electricity. 


VVE DONE 1 


re 


MARKETED, for the traveling business 
or professional man, an autodesk that 
permits comfortable writing in any car. 
Slipped instantly onto the steering wheel 
via rubber-covered steel hooks, it has 
a smooth hardboard writing surface, plus 
clips that hold papers in position. 


INTRODUCED a small 4-watt lamp 
bulb that dispels unwanted odors in the 
home. Producing ozone, a form of oxy- 
gen responsible for the fresh, clean smell 
that prevails outdoors during an elec- 
trical storm, the bulb operates on house- 
hold current. In addition to use in a 
simple fixture anywhere in the home, 
it is being built into refrigerators and 
also into dryers to give clothes an odor 
of cleanliness. One bulb is said to mask 
odors in areas of up to 1,000 cubic feet. 


MANUFACTURED a handy “hot tray” 
that snaps onto the side of any frying 
pan, keeps food warm while grease 
drains back into the pan as you prepare 
bacon, eggs, liver, ham, fish, etc. It 
eliminates extra frying pan, plate, ab- 
sorbent paper. 


MARKETED an inflatable dress form 
for children. Designed to aid in making 
children’s clothes, changing hemlines, as 
well as blocking and drying sweaters and 
other garments, the form can be made 
to duplicate the child’s measurements 
exactly by stitching up the basic muslin 
cover in the correct size. As the child 
grows, seams of the cover are let out and 
waistline lowered. Quickly inflated and 
deflated, the form folds up into a tiny 
package for storing. 
LAWRENCE N. GALTON 


Names and addresses of inventors and 
manufacturers of items mentioned i? 
NOW THEY’VE DONE IT will be sent 
to any reader who requests them. Mail 
your inquiries, with a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope, to Now They’ve Done 
It, The American Magazine, 640 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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|... and then his dark past 


rolled tn Itke a black fog / 


JOSEPH 


The Stars of “The 9% Man” 


in a new, exciting adventure ! 


COTTEN « VALLI 
WALK SOFTLY. STRANGER 
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with SPRIN 


> Freduced by ROBERT SPARKS © Directed by ROBERT STEVENSON * 


YINGTON - PAUL STEWART « A DORE SCHARY Presentation 


Screen Play by FRANK FENTON 
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AUSTRIA — St. Stephen’s Ca- 
thedral, landmark of Vienna, 
Austria’s capital, has tallest 
gothic spire in Europe. 


GERMANY.-Ancient Town 
Hall at Michelstadt in Oden- 
wald Forest near Heidelberg 
and Frankfurt. 


GREECE — A view of the Par- 
thenon (5th Century B.C.), 
classic age'as temple on the 
Acropolis of Athens. 


* b r ad 
ITALY—Ducal Palace in Ven- 
ice and one of the columns 
of San Marco. Typical gon- 
dolas await passengers. 


SWITZERLAND — One of the 
most striking viaducts of the 
Swiss railways on the way to 
St. Moritz from Zurich. 


TURKEY—The Bosphorus 
where Europe and Asia meet, 
showing famous XV century 
Ottoman Fortifications. 


Go during the “Thrift Season”... from September AUSTRIA 
through April! This is Europe's brightest season... tanec 

gay with concerts, plays, big city activities and social FRANCE 
events. The summer rush is over—everything’s in full Bar enraie 
swing, but uncrowded. This is Europe at its best. GREECE 
There’s more opportunity for sightseeing, to meet apa 


Europe's people, to appreciate their great cultural ITALY 


heritage. And it’s easier to get to Europe. Travel rates LUXEMBOURG 

are lower. Hotel accommodations are plentiful and See cine 

reasonable. You can do more... see more :.. buy more ff NORWAY 

... because your dollar goes further in Europe. The Phy 

“Thrift Season” is the time to make your trip-to-Europe SWITZERLAND 

dream come true, not only because you can afford ical 

to go, but because you owe it to yourself to go. ¢ 

Uropean 
Your Travel Agent is your best customer. His knowl- Trav i 
edge will help you plan your trip and save money. For e 3 
further information, write National Tourist Office of Cc ee 
OmmIsSION 


each country in which you are interested. Address: 
National Tourist Office of (name of country), Box 1247, at 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N.Y. Gi 


UNDERSTANDING. . . THROUGH TRAVEL ... IS THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 
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In Washington, D.C., the U.S. Navy got 
an earnest letter from a Wyoming house- 
wife who said she would like very much 
“to get one of your new mine sweepers 
—because the mine my husband works 
in is very dirty.” 


At Louisiana State University in Baton 
Rouge, a few days after a senior student 
had been told he couldn’t graduate with 
his class because he had flunked a course 
in marital relations, his wife gave birth 
to a baby boy. 


Ruefully, a baseball umpire in Muskogee, 
Okla., complained that nature had taken 
sides in the ball game, when, just after he 
had called a runner out on a close play 
at first, he was struck by a bolt of light- 
ning and, upon recovering, couldn't 
remember the score. 


For lack of sufficient bustle, the Nickel 
Plate Railroad asked the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission in Chicago for per- 
mission to close its freight station in the 
town of Hustle. 


Mad about the whole deal, burglars who 
broke into the offices of a fuel company 
in Muncie, Ind., and found only $1 to 
steal, decided, on the way out, to take 
along the electric-eye alarm that was 
supposed to have kept them from getting 
in. 


Deciding that having a baby is a “holi- 
day,” a labor arbitrator in Newark, N.J., 
ordered a company to grant “holiday 
pay” to an employee away on maternity 
leave. 


Thinking it all over, a judge in Detroit, 
Mich., decided to suspend sentence on 
a milkman who explained that he had 
been arrested for drunkenness because 
he had bitten a cop, but that he, himself, 
had first been bitten by a dog on his 
route, had become so unnerved that he 
had to take a few drinks before resuming 
deliveries, had complained to the police- 
man about the dog and demonstrated 
the bite on the cop’s leg, but that, after 
all, his bite couldn’t have amounted to 
much since he had no teeth. 


A harassed citizen of Hackensack, N.J., 
took the advice of friends who suggested 
that if he threw whisky-soaked grain to 
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fhe annoying pigeons on his roof they'd 

get hang-overs and never return. A day 

‘Jater he noted that the birds had not 

"only come back,, but had also brought 
“eager companions from nearby Tea- 

~ neck, Maywood, Secaucus, Ridgefield 
- Park, and Oradell. 


The City Council in Des Moines, Iowa, 
_was looking high and low for a buyer for 
the mayor’s official car after the mayor, 
a dealer in a different make, refused to 
ride in it. 


A man in Kansas City, Mo., who had 


uite believe his own ears, reported to 
lice that somebody had carted away 


me 4 the whole back brick wall of his garage. 


Checking his traps, a trapper in Inde- 
pendence County, Ark., reported a very 
disappointing catch: one bobcat, one 
game warden. 


A deputy sheriff in Waukegan, IIl., al- 
ready famed for tracking down bad- 
check artists, got a new incentive for 
improvement when somebody started 
cashing checks around town in his name. 


Sadly the U.S. Treasury announced that, 
& with the price of paper for printing cur- 
‘2 rency up 414 cents a pound, it now takes 
more money to make money. 


A trapped householder in Detroit, Mich., 
finally had to call police to frighten away 
a flock of owls which had kept him and 
his guests from leaving the house for 
several hours. 


___ The Altoona, Kans., Tribune duly re- 
- _ corded the pointed reply of a lady who 
was asked to contribute money to im- 
prove the local cemetery: “I’ve done 
more for that cemetery than any other 
person in this town! I’ve buried three 
husbands there.” 


Admitting in court that he used to beat 
his wife, a discouraged husband in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., pointed out, however, that 
he had given it up “when I found out it 
was not doing any good.” 


The County Clerk in Bloomington, Ind., 
was pondering a letter from a veteran 
Who explained that he and his wife had 
Married originally in order to get a bigger 
Student allotment under the GI Bill, but 
Now, since he was no longer eligible for 

Nefits, ‘“‘we would naturally like to 
Abolish the marriage.” 
ee ARTHUR LANSING 
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RECORD OF EIGHT =) 
HOME RUNS IN FOUR 
DAYS STANDS ALONE/ TWICE HE HAS 


WALLOPED A TOTALOF FIVE CIRCUIT 
CLOUTS IN TWO CONSECUTIVE GAMES! 


a RANGY, HANDSOME KINER HIT 
7 168 HOMERS IN HIS FIRST FOUR 
| | YEARS AS A PITTSBURGH 

| REGULAR. .. MORE THAN ANY 

We BIG LEAGUER IN HISTORY/ 

| ~ HIS AMBITION IS TO BREAK 
BABE RUTH'S SEASON 
RECORD OF 60 AND LIFE- 

TIME MARK OF 7/4. LOTS OF 
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| GET EASIER AND MORE 
REFRESHING SHAVES WITH MY 
GILLETTE SUPER-SPEED. 
IT'S BY FAR THE MOST 

CONVENIENT RAZOR ff 
I'VE EVER USED/ 
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With 10-Blade Dispenser In 
STYRENE TRAVEL CASE 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH THE ULTRAMODERN 
GILLETTE SUPER-SPEED RAZOR AND ENJOY 
INSTANT BLADE CHANGING... REAL SHAVING 
ONLY GILLETTE COMBINES THESE THREE 
IMPORTANT SHAVING ADVANTAGES. 


WoW Gillette New Dispensers Have Convenient / bihata iy, 


i ww 
fi] DISPENSER 


Fi] 40 SHAVING ELGES = 


ad Pd “Pe Lj; . e 
Ming Caller, ~ ¢ ‘S 
V0 s/f 


@ For convenience and safety buy Gillette Blue Blades 
in Gillette’s improved Dispensers. You zip out new 
blades ready for use and dispose of old ones quickly. 


CLO. 


20 BLADES 


Ps 4 
Gs? 


p AP’ 2? use Gillette Blue Blades 
look 51" feel." be. WITH THE SWARPEST EDGES EVER HONED 
Copyright, 1950, by Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
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” Here is a baseball story 


‘ the like of which you 


never read before—how 


- a lad from Naugatuck, 
4 Connecticut, discovered 


. the land of his birth by 


P a joining the millions 


4, 


who play the game from 


> 
“i 


the bleachers, rooting 


for the underdog 


HANS KNOPF 
4 Christopher Hanley, Jr. 7, with base- itd 
vorite team, the Washington Senators | i i 


B MAY be the Yankees again ; it may by Lhomas Sugrue | 


be Detroit: it may be Cleveland, or 
ven Boston. As | write, one thing seems | 
Certain: It won't be my team. during that game last year in Griffith trait, and Probably a healthy one. Most ! 
On the other hand, my team, the Stadium and root for the home team, Americans are in favor of David when ty 
ashington Senators, will Surely have while Scarborough, a lean right-hander, he sets out with his slingshot to tackle 
Something to Say about who wins the struck out seven, gave up no walks, and Goliath, and this, I think, is the feeling i 
Merican League Pennant. If Boston, _ broke the eleven-game winning streak Which keeps a large measure of freedom 
for €xample, needs knocking off again, which seemed on the verge of carrying circulating through the body of our 
We can Probably manage it. We Managed _ Boston to the American League cham- nation. And the same feeling, in Jess | 
It last year, and the year before, on the —_pionship, Why was | exultant when degree, runs through humanity as a HT: | a 
Same day each time, September 28, and Washington tied the score in the ninth whole. Without it long ago, might would At if 
With the same pitcher, Ray Scarborough. inning and Mel Parnell, the Boston have been accepted as right, and the Helm 
€ Yankees won the pennant by hurler, wild-pitched the winning run absolute power which absolutely cor- | 
beating the Red Sox on the last day of home? For twenty-six years | had been rupts would have been handed down ty 


£ 
ov 
PATTERNS TO Live WITH .. ° PATTERNS ro - 


the Season; had it not been for Scar- a loyal Red Sox fan. Why had I turned from one generation of giants to the I | if 
, . atterns i! -"TOugh and the Senators, who were on them in their hour of triumph? next. The world, in fact, might stij] be Had 
Today—see your Jeweler’s fall showing of five fine se Jatee MM last place in the league Standings, this The answer, I have since decided, is jn the hands of the dinosaurs, | | 
ever-loved Comm unity, the world’s most popular Svea } Victory Would have brought about noth- simple: I like to see the big fellows get I turned on the Red Sox because 
Price Community* — dinner Services for eight places ity’ » 8 More than a tie for the pennant and knocked off. I like to see the champion they became too Powerful. I cheered | 
cost as low as $49.75 (no federal tax). Trust pomoms nd Precipitated a play-off game. fall on his face. ] like to see the favorite for the Senators because they were in | 
solid silver “Over lay” — your lifetime wear. pr ae yod It Seemed odd to sit behind first base nosed out at the wire. It is a universal ast place, (Continued on Page 124) | 
THE FINEST SILVERPLATE live with Community — love the Sparkling hospitality ° | 
Community-inspired table, is | 
*TRADEMARKS OF ONEIDA LTD., ONEIDA, N.Y. COPYRIGHT 1850, ONEIDA LTbD. Hy 
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PRING comes early to the Cumberland Moun- __ Benjie went, only nine that year, he had fetched a pipe 


tains and it is over soon. One day there is a 
rushing of green mountain streams, the deep blue of 
wild iris, the pink of arbutus trailing over shale rock. 
The next day it is summer, with the whole country the 
rust-gray of the miners’ shacks at Littlke Horn Mine. 
The quick-and-over bloom of mountain maids is like 
that, too. 

The girl, Melody, slipping and sliding down the un- 
proved road, was like the spring around her—young 
and tender. Her fresh cotton dress was as pink as the 
arbutus, and she was so much a part of the land she 
walked on that her errand was like a folly. 

She was heading for the singing competition down 
at the Settlement, which, if she won, would send her 
out into the world to make records. To Melody it 
was bewildering, but Ma in all her selfless, pain-racked 
life had never asked anything hard of her before. 

She had never been anywhere alone and it wasn’t 
her choosing that Ma wasn’t by her side. Pa was work- 
ing at the weaver’s, and Ma stayed behind to care for 


that brought the spring right near Ma’s kitchen and 
a traption to hold the water back when you didn’t 
want it. 

Pa had such an understanding with the land that it 
gave him more than its poor best, and Ma, with her 
crooked leg and thinning hair, had a ready tongue and 
bright laugh that made even a supperless night gay, 
Already she felt a pining in her throat, thinking of 
leaving Ma. Leaving the pool, she plodded dismally. 

The Settlement was crowded with folk there for the 
competition, and they spread out in the evening air, 
so Melody had to turn and twist to avoid a bump. 
That was punishing enough, but when she got to the 
porch, folk stared and she could only break and run 
for it. She darted around the corner of the building 
and felt her way blindly along it, streaking past win- 


his cantaloupes. To water and shade them and sun 


WN MUCKEMOLI 
; z BF Sf 4 £ eo! LAY SL. he 4 : 
“Now, you join in,” "3 r. them as if Pa’s heart was in them, and surely it was. 


pane 4 leew Baek her So Melody feared and loitered, and when she came to 7 i 
and pealeg forth Clear Fork, by-pathed into the undergrowth of laurel, 


azalea, and rhododendron. 

In the undergrowth a stream stopped in a pool, and 
She sat on a boulder and looked at her image. Water 
was clear and showed her hair black, her eyes blue, 
and the pink of her lips. It was a pretty face, but she 
took no pride in it, because, except for her singing, so 
many things were wrong with her. 

There was the way she couldn’t make a sentence 
unless someone started her, the way even travel didn’t 
make her smart. When she had gone to Jamestown, 
She had brought back only wonder. When her brother 


dows and wishing, wishing for the open. But when she 
reached it, it was cluttered with folk, so that she could 
only stand panting and clinging to her corner. 

Alone she was, but only for a moment. A boy, 
swinging his dulcimer by its strap, looked down on her. 

‘*“You coming to sign up for the competition?” he 
asked her, as easily as if he had known her and her 
Pa and Ma, too. But she had never seen him before, 
even though he wasa sure-enough hillman, sun-streaked 
hair, and gray, far-seeing hillman eyes. They ranged 
over her with frank interest, (Continued on page 86) 
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Here is a baseball story 
; the like of which you 

i never read before—how 
a lad from Naugatuck, 
Connecticut, discovered 
' the land of his birth by 
joining the millions 
who play the game from 
q the bleachers, rooting 


for the underdog 


MAY be the Yankees again; it may 
be Detroit; it may be Cleveland, or 
€ven Boston. As I write, one thing seems 
Certain: It won’t be my team. 
On the other hand, my team, the 
Washington Senators, will surely have 
SOmething to say about who wins the 
American League pennant. If Boston, 
for example, needs knocking off again, 
We Can probably manage it. We managed 
it last year, and the year before, on the 
Same day each time, September 28, and 
With the same pitcher, Ray Scarborough. 
The Yankees won the pennant by 
beating the Red Sox on the last day of 
the season; had it not been for Scar- 
borough and the Senators, who were 
M last place in the league standings, this 
_ Yktory would have brought about noth- 
» 8 more than a tie for the pennant and 
» Precipitated a play-off game. 
> lt seemed odd to sit behind first base 
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during that game last year in Griffith 
Stadium and root for the home team, 
while Scarborough, a lean right-hander, 
struck out seven, gave up no walks, and 
broke the eleven-game winning streak 
which seemed on the verge of carrying 
Boston to the American League cham- 
pionship. Why was I exultant when 
Washington tied the score in the ninth 
inning and Mel Parnell, the Boston 
hurler, wild-pitched the winning run 
home? For twenty-six years I had been 
a loyal Red Sox fan. Why had I turned 
on them in their hour of triumph? 

The answer, I have since decided, is 
simple: I like to see the big fellows get 
knocked off. I like to see the champion 


fall on his face. I like to see the favorite | 


nosed out at the wire. It is a universal 


trait, and probably a healthy one. Most 
Americans are in favor of David when 
he sets out with his slingshot to tackle 
Goliath, and this, I think, is the feeling 
which keeps a large measure of freedom 
circulating through the body of our 
nation. And the same feeling, in less 
degree, runs through humanity as a 
whole. Without it long ago, might would 
have been accepted as right, and the 
absolute power which absolutely cor- 
rupts would have been handed down 
from one generation of giants to the 
next. The world, in fact, might still be 
in the hands of the dinosaurs. 

I turned on the Red Sox because 
they became too powerful. I cheered 
for the Senators because they were in 
last place, (Continued on page 124) 
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Before I could stop this guy, 
he had grabbed my camera 
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FASHION PARADE PUBLISHING CO. 
INTEROFFICE MEMO 
Sept. 12, 1950 
From: Mr. Steve Stacey 
Photo Editor 


SuByECT: Bermuda Holiday Picture Story 


To: Mr. Clay Martin 
Managing Editor 


Usually I don’t mind at all saying “‘I told you so,” but this 
time, because we’re depending on this story as the backbone 
for our winter playground issue, it hurts to say it. Read the 
attached letter from Julie Fisher, the free-lance photogra- 
pher I assigned to the job, and you'll see what I mean. 
The professional model, Miss Bristowe, we hired from 
the agency is apparently fine, but Miss Harmon (that’s your 
wife’s beautiful blond sister, Amanda, you insisted we send 
along) has apparently taken the assignment literally and 


thinks she is on a holiday, an unfortunate misapprehension. 

Perhaps it’s not too late to follow my original suggest!o" 
and fly a second professional model down there, and bring 
Amanda back for further seasoning posing with squirrels 1” 
Central Park. I still insist that models look more like st& 
nographers on a holiday than stenographers themselves 4°. 

Miss Fisher has my sympathy. I trust she will have yours 
by the time you finish her lettér. May I have your view® 
Chief? 

*k * KK 
Hisiscus LopGe, BERMUDA 
Sept. 11, 1950 
Dear Mr. Stacey: 

As we agreed on the telephone before I left New York, J 
am sending along the first of my reports on the progress e 
the photographs I am taking for your Bermuda holiday 
story. If I were being completely literal, all you would & 
would be a blank sheet of paper. So far we have done abso" 


lutely nothing. In fact, on looking back over the day, I have 
a feeling that we have lost some ground. 

Frankly, Mr. Stacey, I have never had an assignment 
dite like this, probably because I have never had to work 
With anyone quite like Amanda Harmon before. Doris 

MStowe is wonderful. She’s a handsome dark girl who’s 
Worked for me before, and she’s full of business, common 
Sense, and ideas—good ones, I mean. But Amanda—per- 

2s I had better tell you what happened from the begin- 

8 Of this safari at La Guardia Sunday afternoon. 
bis, had arranged with the airline people to get on the ramp 
i oy the passengers, so we could pose some going-away 

- This arrangement worked perfectly, except that 

Manda was late. When she did arrive she was convoyed 

© young men who had brought along enough assorted 

j..~ and reading matter to last anyone making the trip 
the Santa Maria. 

**h Doris’s help I broke up the leave-taking and by 


BY LUEV TURE. 
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talking fast persuaded the captain of the plane to hold off 
for a minute or two while we posed a few shots of both girls 
at the ramp. I must say Amanda is a fetchin’ Gretchen and 
except for an almost complete lack of ability would 
probably make a good model. 

That is, if she could overcome a disturbing habit of 
frisking all the men in the immediate area with her eyes 
when she is supposed to be posing. When I scolded her a 
little she became sulky, which looked appealing but made 
a rotten picture. With Doris’s help I finally got her propped 
up in an attitude which was at least adequate, when this 
Morley Prentice came along on his way into the plane. 

Morley Prentice is a tall, good-looking heel if I ever saw 
one, and I have. His name is Morley Prentice. He has been 
around Amanda’s neck like a rope of leis ever since he 
spotted her at the ramp and walked over, just as I was going 
to pop the shutter, and took her by the arm and said, 
“C’mon, beautiful, or you'll miss (Continued on page 112) 
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BARRETT GALLAGHER 


-Lord Bountiful: As New. York’s Commissioner of Welfare, Mr. 
Hilliard hands out some $200,000,000 a year to 350,000 people 


That’s what a lot of people called Raymond M. Hilliard when he 


moved to New York to drive the cheaters, wasters, and pro-Communists out of the 


city’s Welfare Department . . . A heartening story of what a courageous 


public servant can do to bring honesty and competence to a community 


F ALL the silly occupations I ever 
heard of, the most absurd is to go 
around searching for the most hated 
man in New York City, and, when you 
think you’ve found him, to distribute 
leafiets and carry banners in parades, to 
announce your choice to one and all. 
But that selection has been made by a 
certain large and noisy group of men and 
women, and it may surprise you to 
know that their most hated man is not 
a baseball umpire who robbed the New 
York Yankees, nor even a man who shot 
his wife and four children and ran away 
with loot from a church’s poor box and 
a redheaded strip teaser. 
Astonishingly, the title of Mr. Viper, 
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and the hating cup, were presented to a 
fighting Irishman trained in Chicago— 
Raymond M. Hilliard, New York City’s 
Commissioner of Welfare, a man who, 
offhand, you’d guess would be the most 
beloved in New York City. Mr. Hilliard’s 
job is to give away about $200,000,000 a 
year, which is a lot of money to be given 
away free, for nothing. It is used for the 
care of New York City’s dependent 
children, its helpless aged, its hungry, 
jobless, homeless, and blind. More than 
350,000 of these unfortunates—about 


equal to the entire population of 
Atlanta, Ga.—would approach starv 
tion were it not for the bounties fro™ 
Mr. Hillard’s Department of Welfare: 
Yet a great many men and women make 
angry speeches and circulate flaming 
literature to spread the word that this 
Lord Bountiful is a champion 1as@” 
reprobate, and hellhound. d 
“How can such things be?” I ask¢ 
myself one day when, in Times Squal® 
New York, I looked at a leaflet that 54! 
been thrust into my hand. The leafl¢ 


} 4 


idline read, “‘The most hated man in 
yn—that’s what Relief Commissioner 
fiard is. He earned the title.” I read 
at this fellow “has engaged in union 
isting’ and is a chiseler, a gagger of 
guid-be orators, and an_ all-round 
rant. 
"The leaflet was signed, ““New York 
jistrict, United Public Workers of Amer- 
ca.” Obviously, this was the union he 
jad busted and its members were the 
gen and women who had given him the 
file. I gathered from the leaflet that 
hey were mighty fine ladies and gentle- 
men who had been abused something 
fierce. 

1o FIND out how such things can be, 


7 went to work, and this is what I 

4eaTRnead. 

- In April, 1948, Hilliard was called to 

New York City to do an over-all job 

lof house cleaning in the Department of 

Welfare, which, experts agreed, was 

about the worst in the United States. 

Millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money 

were being wasted, handed out to 

chiseling relief clients who didn’t need it. 

The Department was shot through with 

Cheating, favoritism, injustice, and in- 

competence. 

| It was after Mayor William O’Dwyer 

had decided, by trial and error, that 

‘there wasn’t an available New Yorker 

‘big enough for the job that Hilliard was 

“persuaded to take it. It was a thankless 

‘job, but it was also a challenge. Hilliard 

"Tesigned as executive secretary of the 

“Illinois Public Aid Commission, with a 

‘tecord of 13 years in public welfare 

' work, and moved to New York to clean 
up a mess. 
It did not take him long to trace the 
chief source of waste and inefficiency. 
| Aside from incompetent officials, it lay 
“in a pro-Communist-led union, the 
| United Public Workers of America, 
Which once claimed a membership of 
_ 70 per cent of the 7,500 employees of the 
Department of Welfare, including many 
> high-up executives. The leaders of the 

a union had complete control of the de- 

ae Partment, its enormous appropriations, 

es “its policies, its relief payments, and its 

_ &mployees. Hilliard came along, de- 

_ Stroyed their power, and tossed them 

~ OUt on the backs of their aching necks. 

ae They jumped up, bruised, limping, and 

a. howling hate. 

x Hilliard’s full-scale house cleaning, 
‘NOW in the mop-up stage, has been the 
MOst effective campaign waged thus far 
“8ainst pro-Communist infiltration in 

rican government. Even the CIO, 
Which was its parent body, went along 

' “ith the United Public Workers until 
_ 3S8t March, when the anti-Communist 
a” boys got going, joined the battle 
> Hilliard had been waging for two 
eatS, and expelled UPW from organ- 
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When Commissioner Hilliard cut the relief food allowance, because of declining 
prices, the United Public Workers screamed and picketed. Here he escorts his 
mother through the picket line outside his apartment house 


— 


\ 


WIDE WORLD 


Mrs. Hilliard (center) saved the day: She proved that her family of 6 could eat well 
on the relief food allowance of $124.50 a month and still ‘have $28.54 left. At the 
Hilliard table are son James, 12; the Commissioner; his mother; and Raymond, Jr., 
13. An aunt who lives with them was not present 


ized labor, stating that UPW “has been 
exposed as an instrument of the Com- 
munist Party.” No longer is Hilliard 
forced by law to deal with UPW. He 
recognizes as bargaining agents for em- 
ployees only a new, non-Communist 
C1O union and a non-Communist AFL 
union that had just started competing 
for members in the department. Hilliard 
is not anti-union. He is anti-pro-Com- 
munist union. 

Today the pro-Communists are fired, 
or demoted to impotence. Not any more 
are millions of dollars of taxpayers’ 


money being handed out to chiseling 
relief clients who don’t rate it. The de- 
partment is being rebuilt, although 
Hilliard is still far from satisfied with 
his facilities, his staff, or the amount of 
money available. 

He has stopped waste, and, by in- 
creasing allowances for food to meet the 
rising costs, has nourished more prop- 
perly the deserving. He has raised sala- 
ries and improved working conditions. 
Nearly all the welfare centers were dark 
and dirty and badly equipped. Most of 
them have now (Continued on page 116) 
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BY ANNE WON? 


September 


T WAS their anniversary. Their two months’ anni- 

versary. When Ted opened his eyes this morning 
she had started to remind him. But he had grinned and 
pulled a tiny package from beneath his pillow. “‘You 
can’t tell me anything, Mrs. Judson,”’ he’d said. 

And there was a bracelet, scrolled and narrow, with 
their names inside it: “Mary Lou and Ted.” She had 
held the moment fast, sensing dimly that they could not 
go on forever, marking months through all the years 
to come. | | 

It was a kind of half-felt realization, part of the 
vague feeling that played upon her lately. The feeling 
that something precious was slipping away and that 
nothing might ever be quite so wonderful again. 

Which was silly, of course, she told herself, thrusting 
her hands into the breakfast dishwater. But the feeling 
hung close, with all of them gone now, with the house 
so quiet. She didn’t know what to make of houses as 
quiet as this one. At home— | 

She placed the glasses neatly in the drainer, forcing 
her attention back to them. After the dishes she would 
clean the two front rooms, go to the neighborhood gro- 
cery, make vegetable soup for their supper. Ted had 
said his family liked soup. 

Maybe in the early afternoon, before her appoint- 
ment, she would go to town, get a pattern, and bring 


Seventeen is pretty young to be an old married woman. 
Too young, perhaps, if you find out that you have closed the door 
on the gay, exciting adventures of youth 


and the big reception afterward. 


it back. Start learning to sew. A married woman should 
know how to sew. 

She hadn’t taken sewing in high school last year; it 
hadn’t seemed important, then. Nothing had seemed 
important but getting through to marry Ted. Dad and 
Mother had swallowed hard when she’d told them, and 
had made her promise to wait until after graduation. 
Maybe they had thought she would change her mind; 
maybe everybody had. Everybody but she and Ted. 
Because nobody else could possibly know how much 
they loved each other. 

Both Mother and Dad had still been a little dazed 
at the big wedding in July. But they had made their 
terms, and she had kept them. So they had gone ahead, 
even giving her the candlelit church service, with white- 
coated ushers and banks of flowers, just as she’d wanted, 


Besides, they liked Ted. Everybody liked Ted. The 
only people who had said anything at all had said, “‘ But 
he’s twenty-four. Seven years older than you.” As if 
that weren’t right somehow. 

Not right! It had been more than right. It had been 
fate running out to meet you, choosing you. And it had 
begun so unbelievably—that night, in your junior year, 
when you’d gone home with a classmate, Lois Judson, 
and her big brother had noticed (Continued on page 105) 


he little boy was hugging the ball, 
tudying her. “‘Are you too old to go to 
chool?” he asked 
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‘There was no shyness, only hurry, ® 
the two men, bittoned Sallie into * 


wedding dress. 
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HE saw him come into the drugstore, and 
* something about him attracted her immedi- 
) ately. She had never seen him before, but there was 
| Something about the way he walked, as if he knew 
_ Where he was going. 

- She drew a startled breath, for he came directly to 
| her table, not hesitating. She had chosen a table at 
the very back of the drugstore, near the prescription 
| Counter. The glass-fronted shelves were filled with 
a boxes and bottles of all sorts, stacked high, stacked 
> 48 high as the ceiling. Sallie St. John caught a glimpse 
- Of herself in one of the glass doors, just at that instant. 
icc. Her eyes were round and large. The light was rather 
Bs dim back there in the corner, but her hair shone. Her 


ie 


: 


> ait was like golden sunshine. 


> 


He sat down at her little table. His legs were long 
thin. and for a moment she thought he would 
© to double himself up like a jackknife in order 
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to sit on the triangle of the chair opposite her. “‘ Have 
you had coffee?” He spoke unhurriedly. He shoved 
back his hat and mopped his brow with a clean, very 
crisp and elegant linen handkerchief. 

Sallie stared down at her gloved hands, and mutely 
shook her head. 

‘“‘How do you like it?” he said. 

She met his eyes. Hers were brimming with laugh- 
ter. “Without sugar,” she said. That was what Ma- 
dame Delaney had told her to say : ““ Without sugar.” 

“No cream, either?” he asked dryly. 

‘““No cream, either,” she said, amused by his tone. 

He nodded. He looked around casually for a wait- 
tess. When one came up to their table, he ordered the 
two black coffees. 

He was blond and very lean. He looked as if some- 
thing troubled him deeply inside, an inner searching 
which kept him thin and restless. Yet on the surface 
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he was so polished and so smooth. 

He leaned his elbows on the table, 
still patting at his face with the handker- 
chief while the waitress put the coffee 
down. “Hot,” he said. 

Sallie said, “‘ Yes.” 

‘**And here we are drinking coffee.”’ 

Sallie smiled at him. *‘We don’t have 
to.” 

He smiled now, himself. It was a real 
smile, involving his eyes as well as his 
mouth. Then he frowned. The lines 
etched themselves strongly in his fore- 
head. “‘ We’d better,” he said. “‘Just for 
looks.” 

He did not glance around. But she 
understood that he would have liked to 
look back over his shoulder to see if they 
were being watched. 

*“Do you know who I am?” he asked 
quietly, sipping his coffee with madden- 
ing deliberation. 

She shook her head with the hair that 
was like golden sunshine. ** No. Madame 
Delaney said only to come here, and to 
wait, and that you would know the code 
about the coffee. And I am to go along 
with the box,” said Sallie, drinking 
down her coffee all in a gulp. “In case 
I’m needed.” She glanced at the great 
white box resting on the chair between 
them. 

“You'll be needed.” He laughed 
abruptly. ““Good old Fefe Delaney. I 
might have known we could trust her. 
And you don’t know who I am, and you 
don’t know what is in the box?” 

**A dress,” said Sallie St. John shyly. 
“It must be a dress, because Madame 
Delaney designs dresses.” 

‘““And you are one of her models?” 

Pinkness flooded her cheeks. “Oh, no. 
I design also.” 

He looked slightly astonished. 


Sal clasped her hands tightly. “It is 
not quite true. I have not designed any- 
thing yet,” Sallie said, her voice low. “I 


sketch and I sketch, and I throw every-. 


thing away. I haven’t done anything 
good enough to show to Madame De- 
laney. I’m new there. I can’t imagine 
why she hired me, except that she was a 
friend of my father’s.” 

He nodded seriously. ‘‘ Fefe is a friend 
to many people.” 

“Yes.” Sallie’s eyes were wide. “‘She 
shouts. She frightens me. She has such— 
such jokes!” Sallie gazed down. at her 
gloved fingers. “I—I thought perhaps 
this was another of her jokes. I mean, 
coming here.” 

He smiled; he waited a moment. He 
seemed to be searching inside himself, 
to know if he could trust her. “‘ No,” he 
said. “‘This is quite serious. This is not 
a joke.” 

“Then why did she choose me to come 
here?" 

**Because you have innocent eyes.” 

She flushed again. She could feel the 
color running up back of her small, 
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pointed ears. “I like him,” she thought. 

*““There’s a wedding dress in the box,” 
he added swiftly. He was telling her what 
Madame Delaney had not told her. He 
was trusting her. 

“Oh!” Sallie said, on an exploding 
breath. 

Almost roughly he said, “Aren’t you 
going to ask any questions?” 

Her eyes were candid and clear. ‘‘ Ma- 
dame is half Irish and half French, but 
she said not to ask questions, and she is 
very wise and therefore I will not ask 
questions.” 

He pushed his coffee cup aside. “‘ You 
mix your sentences up, but I get your 
meaning.” 

She giggled. “Father always said that.” 

He said, feeling around in his pocket 
for change to pay the bill, “I’m Lucian 
Forster.” 

“And I am Sallie St. John.”’ She took 


See page 137 for 
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up the large box and walked after him 
obediently. It was difficult to manage, 
but not unduly heavy. 

They came out into the warm Southern 
twilight, and he paused. “‘ My car is just 
around the corner. It’s a half-ton truck. 
You go ahead and get in. I'll hang back 
to see if anybody is following us.” 

She flashed him a look full of sup- 
pressed laughter. Sallie had poise. Carry- 
ing the box, she went around the corner 
and saw the small, dusty truck almost at 
once. The evening breeze caught at her 
skirt fleetingly as she opened the door 
and struggled into the truck cab with the 
awkward box. The street was lined 
primly on either side with identical rosy- 
red brick houses. Children played noisily 
in the yards and on the sidewalks. 
Starched curtains fluttered at the open 
windows in the faint, warm wind. 

It all seemed se peaceful. Nevertheless, 
her breath came fast. She pushed at her 
hair and waited a very long minute until 
Mr. Forster came into sight around the 
corner. 

He had loosened his tie, and his fore- 
head wrinkled in concentration as he 
came striding along. Putting his coat and 
hat in a neat bundle between them, he 
started the engine. 

“The luggage is in back,” he spoke at 
last, when they were on their way. 
**Would you like me to stop and put the 
box back under the tarpaulin, too?” 


“I'm fine,” Sallie said. “Thank yoy » 

“You're welcome,” he said, and they 
she knew he was mocking her. His voigg 
held laughter. “‘Scared?”’ he asked. 

She felt the color flying into her cheeks 
again. “It’s broad daylight.” She darteg 
a look at him. Mischief glittered in he; 
eyes. “I could scream.’ 

“So you could.” He slowed for an 
intersection. “She'll be nervous,” he 
said, confiding in her in a tone which 
asked for reassurance. 

‘All brides are nervous,” Sallie Said 
softly. 


Lees sighed. “Yes, I suppose. But, 
you see, she wanted an entirely different 
wedding. She wanted candlelight, in a 
church, and to be carrying lilacs. White 
lilacs.” He drew a deep and resigned 
breath. “‘I couldn’t get lilacs. The florist 
said they wouldn’t last out of water. | 
had to get orchids.” 

“Yes,” Sallie said. 

*“*T take it you don’t care for orchids, 
either?” 

*“No,”’ Sallie said in a small voice. 

“Thank the Lord,” he said. “‘Then 
you'll understand her.” 

They halted for a traffic light. He 
turned and smiled at Sallie. It was a 
smile full of gratitude, as if the deep 
searching within himself stopped too, 
like the truck halted for the traffic light, 
for that minute. 

She sank back against the hard leather 
seat and let the wind blow at her hair. 
“Are you the groom, Mr. Forster?” 

“It’s Lucian,” he said absently. “And 
I’m not.” 

She was filled with joy that he was not 
the groom. It was a perfectly shameful 
and incredible reaction. She laughed 
aloud. 

“Is that so funny?” he demanded. He 
was frowning, concentrating on the high- 
way. The setting sun was directly in thei 
eyes now, and he put his hat on to keep 
the glare out. 

“Tell me,” he said, ““what was sO 
funny about my not being the bride- 
groom?” 

“Nothing,” Sallie hedged. “Really.” 

“I’m a lawyer, Miss St. John. I shall 
get it out of you, sooner or later.”’ There 
was the laughter in his voice again. _ 

“Well .. .”” She twisted the green rib- 
bon on the box demurely. “It was 4 
story my father used to tell.” 

“Pertaining to grooms?” he persisted. 

“To brides,” said Sallie meekly. The, 
to divert him, ‘‘ My father was Maurice 
St. John.” 

*“Was he?” 

It was the tone. It was so dry, 5° 
knowing. It could mean anyining. 

““You’ve seen him, I suppose?” 5% 
asked. She never asked people that 
she was surprised at herself now. she 
always carefully avoided mentioning h@ 
father to other people. It gave her an 1” 
adequate feeling. She was so much !e5° 


er father had been. Terribly less! 
3 an answered seriously, “‘I’ve seen 
3 y times. I liked him in the plays 
Somehow, you did not get his full 
ct in the movies.” 

Yh, he hated movies. But, no!” she 
cted herself. ‘‘He did not hate any- 
, really. He was so—so—”’’ She 
id her hands in a small gesture of 
Jess search for a word. The sadness 
e, still, no matter how she tried to 
it aside. “He wouldn’t want me to 
ad because he is dead,” she thought. 
g rapidly, she stared at the coun- 


the hills were gentle and shadowed 
) twilight. The road stretched end- 
ly. Enormous red barns flashed past. 
‘ou haven’t said it,” Sallie whis- 
As. 

“Haven't said what?” 

“People always say: ‘But you aren’t 
like him. You don’t sparkle.’”’ 

His whole attention was on the driv- 
p. His hands were long and tense on 
¢ wheel. She began to think that he had 
‘tt heard her. She hoped he hadn’t. 
“Lights sparkle, too. But they are hol- 
v inside,” Lucian Forster said at last. 
ve you noticed? Sparkle hasn’t 
strength.” 

was like that. It was a good thing 
tween them. 

““T am so lonely nowadays,”’ Sallie 
4 “J was with him constantly. Are 
u ever lonely, Mr. Forster?” 
“Everybody ; is lonely,”’ he said wryly. 
She understood the searching in him, 
hen. She understood that he was lost 
r id seeking, and had nothing to hold 
| to. “Father was ill for a very long 
te Forster, really ill. He would 
| ot Emit it. He would forget his cues, 
nd I would be in an agony backstage,” 
aid Sallie gently, talking, saying this 
ipidly, because she wanted to explain 
© Lucian that everybody was not lonely, 
Not always. 

_ “I remember hearing him on a radio 
Pp ora. He fluffed his lines completely, 
Ost the place in his script, I think,” 
Lucian said. “It was something. I 
aughed until my stomach hurt.” 


] LEY laughed, now. They laughed, re- 
smbering, here on a lonely Southern 
0% ad, two strangers, remembering the 
Mw Oonderful laughter. 

__ He was never at a loss,” Sallie mur- 
‘ured. “He was what everybody in the 
“nce wanted to be: a Greek god, a 
| boy, a great lover. Oh, the letters 
1 wrote him!” | 
ean said, “‘And you had to answer 


“Always, y 

he And you had to remember to send 
the laundry and hire his secretaries, 
d talk sweet to the butler and the 
and watch that he didn’t drink too 
; Bat dinner, and find his cuff links, 
Pez arl ones he was always losing.” 


“They were silver.” 

‘“‘And never keep an appointment of 
your own, because he had a conflicting 
appointment. You drove the car. You 
managed his money.” 

“Yes,” .chanted Sallie, ““and no matter 


Suddenly she snatched up the draw- 
ings and went out the door and 
down the stairs, running 


how much he made there was never 
quite enough.” She was wide-eyed. “You 
knew. You knew! Madame Delaney 
must have told you all about me.” 

He shook his head. The brim of the 
hat made a deep (Continued on page 120) 
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N THE AGE OF 24, Eugene Gilbert 
is one of America’s up-and-com- 
ing young business executives. His 
business, known as the Gilbert Youth 
Research Organization, is to find out 
what the young people of the nation, 
from 5 to 25, are thinking—what they like and dislike, and 
what they want. This information he sells to industrial 
concerns and organizations throughout the country. 


Gilbert started his business at the age of 19, a year 
after the Army turned him down because of a hip injury. 
As he puts it: “That’s bitter medicine for anyone who 
sees his friends marching off to war and looking back at 
him thoughtfully as if he were a freak or something.” So 
he felt he had to do something constructive or explode. 
The something turned out to be youth research, “because 
it occurred to me that if Gallup and Roper could do it 
with adults, I could do it with young people.” 


Chicago-born and -bred, Mr. Gilbert went to North- 
western University night school to study law and statistics 
while getting his business started. The organization oper- 
ates out of New York now, with a branch office in Chicago 
and about 1,200 field operatives who work out of 250 
population centers throughout the United States. They 
are paid by the hour or by the interview, and each year 
talk- to-some 400,000 young people. 


The interviewers are all college and high-school stu- 
dents, “‘because,” Mr. Gilbert says, “I discovered as a 
student, myself, that adult researchers just can’t do the 
job where youngsters are concerned. But kids can talk to 
kids, and today we’re interviewing and researching con- 
tinuously for 35 concerns and organizations.” These 
range from the U.S. Army to a soft-drink company. 


From firsthand experience and observation, Mr. Gil- 
bert is in a position to speak with exceptional authority 
on the problem of getting a job. 


by 
RUGENE. GILBERI 


PRESIDENT, GILBERT YOUTH RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 


This map, based on latest government 
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figures, shows the states with highest 


employment and best job opportunities 


Sixty per cent of high-school 
and college boys today want 
Uncle Sam to guarantee them 
jobs, says this young research 
executive. The easy pickings 
of the last few years have 
softened up a lot of us, 

and it’s high time we learned 


how to sell ourselves 


: ARI?) AEXICO 


i 


- 


_ | 
> fF I were looking for a job these days, 


OKLAHOMA 


» 4.4 think of myself as a salesman 
>» With a product to sell, the product, of 
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Course, being me—my ability, my per- 


| Sonality, my character, and if that seems 
' #1 obvious thing to say, it may surprise 


"You to learn that a great many people 


hever think of it that way. At least, I was 


~ Surprised by it not long ago, when our 
_ ©Ompany was making a survey of young 


a 


People for an automobile manufacturer. 
My job, you see, is finding out what 
Young people think—what their tastes 


_ &te,-and what are their wants and their 


habits, It is a distressing fact, according 
to our researches, that 60 per cent of 
boys in high school and college 


_ Want the Government to guarantee that 


Y get a job. There are several reasons 


. es this, but the principal one, I think, 
>. “€ situation that obtained during and 


» Nediately after the war. Nobody had 


ARKANAS 


to sell anything during the war because 
everybody bought, anyway. Goods, 
services, skills—all these were in short 
supply. This created some. soft-headed 
thinking and led to the “guarantee” 
state of mind I just mentioned. 

Why exert yourself, a lot of people 
said, when somebody would beg you to 
work not too hard for high wages or 
take your goods for whatever the OPA 
would permit the traffic to bear? 

I know of a woman who had spent all 


her adult life—she was widowed in her 
early twenties—working to achieve a 
top position with a large company. She 
did achieve the position and got a salary 
commensurate with its importance. Then 
she was astonished when her son, whom 
she had educated at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, received more money 
than she was making, in a job he was 
quickly offered immediately after he had 
been graduated. A manufacturer wanted 
his skill and his knowledge, which were 
scarce at the time. Experience could 
wait. The son didn’t have to sell his 
ability. It was bought. 

Extreme? Perhaps. But symptomatic, 
nevertheless. The fact is that the youth 
of the nation has become so accustomed 
to this pie-in-the-sky sort of thing that 
it’s forgotten how to sell. Or perhaps I 
should say it’s forgotten that it has 
to sell under (Continued on page 129) 
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Willie Mae was too enthralled 
with the exciting café to notice 
the whispering waiter 


BY CTNTULA HATA 


ILLUSTRATION BY ERNEST CHIRIAKA 
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#/ She w nted more out of life than love in a cottage. 


She got more than she bargained for 


Ts hot wind blew steadily across the Fair 
Grounds, whipping up little whirlpools of dust, 
coating the broad-leaved hibiscus bushes, the spikier 
oleanders, with a thin, fine powdering. Willie Mae 
Mason tucked a strand of her blond hair back into 
the net which was supposed to keep her looking neat 
and tidy. It was very important, the man in St. Paul 
had said, that she look neat and tidy at all times, to 
impress on the customers that she was a very high- 
class young lady, selling a very high-class product. 

On the wooden shelf of her booth she began 
straightening the boxes with the very high-class 
product into little pyramids. It was the way she used 
to fix cans of green beans or tomato juice, back in 
the Great Jungle Food Store, in Osceola. She had 
never guessed then that one day she would be ar- 
ranging cardboard boxes on a Fair Ground counter, 
down on the tip end of Texas. 

Willie Mae tacked the big red-and-blue-lettered 
cardboard sign across the back of the booth, and 
stood off a little, to admire the effect, although she 
had read the words so many times in her two months 
on the road that she hardly saw them as distinct 
words any more: ““THE ATomic Top, THE TOY OF 
THE CENTURY.” It was a cute gadget, even if it didn’t 


sell with lightning speed to every man, woman, and 
child who saw it, the way the man from the Atomic 
Age Novelty Company had said it would when he 
interviewed her. 

“A charming little lady like you behind the 
counter,” the man had said, ‘“‘why, you’ll be making 
money so fast you won’t be able to count it.” 

Well, even she hadn’t really believed it was going 
to be quite as easy as all that. But that didn’t matter 
too much. What she really cared about, the good 
part, the part that made her answer the ad in the 
first place, was where it said, ‘“Glorious opportunity 
for travel.” 

Grady Malone just couldn’t see that angle of it. 
He kept saying, with a wrinkle between his nice 
bright, blue eyes, “If it was the money, baby, I could 
see it; I wouldn’t blame you. I know I can’t give you 
much, not like what I'd like you to have when we 
get married.” And she couldn’t seem to get it through 
his head that that part of it wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference; it wasn’t that she wanted fancy things. It 
was just that she wanted to go places, see what people 
looked like, travel around and get to know how the 
world ticked. 

Grady had looked at her, (Continued on page 94) 
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Pat Howard, New York model who lives in 
Bellerose, L.1.: ““No man wants to think 
he’s walking into a trap” 


S IT becoming harder and harder for 

an American girl to marry a desirable 
man? Many of our leading sociologists 
and marriage experts are saying that it 
is, and cite a mass of gloomy statistics 
to prove it. 

For one thing, they say, the number 
of marriages undertaken in the U.S. 
declined in 1949 for the third successive 
year. The decline was 12 per cent, and 
country-wide. Another cause of gloom 
cited is that the proportion of women 
in our population is growing. Already 


Pauline Nelson, student at University of 
California in Los Angeles: “Nothing is 
more important than being honest” 


wm, 


Mary Jane Attridge, a student who lives in 
Rochester, N.Y.: “A girl can’t go window- 


Shopping for a man” girl is always very friendly” 


Is the way of a maid with a man becoming 
more difficult? To find the answer, we queried 100 


typical girls from Georgia to California. What they 


say May surprise you, encourage you—or slay you 


by MMBERT CRANIAL 


secre 


Pauline Edgar, teletype clerk who lives in 
Quincy, Mass.: “Tobogganing and group 
sports offer good chances” 


Alyne Powell, Washington, D.C., © 
tary: “Girls frighten men away by sho wil 
right off they have marriage in min 


Donna Bellmer, Drake University od 
from Des Moines, Iowa: “A really populy 


Kling er, file clerk, of Atlanta, Ga.: 
ord provides the fishing—but you've 
lig the bait” 


as 


there are 3,400,000 more women of all 
ages than men in the United States. 
A third cause of head-shaking among 
the experts is that 10 per cent of our 
Men have become persistent bachelors. 
_ What do these facts add up to? One 
Marriage counselor says it means that 
3,000,000 U.S. girls now of marriage- 
able age will never marry. And a Yale 
inthropologist seriously suggests that 
Americans should consider turning to 
Some form of polygyny whereby a man 
ould maintain, cherish, love, and honor 
la Sturdevant, trained nurse who lives 

nver, Colo.: “You've got to be a sim- 

VINE gir ie 


Pattricia Fashinger, agency director, of 


Berea, Ohio: “I have met men in an air- 
plane who were desirable” 


1 be) 


two or more women at the same time. 

But what do the American girls, 
themselves, think about their chances of 
getting a desirable man today? THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE decided to find 
out, and our interviewers obtained the 
views of 100 girls in 24 different towns 
and cities scattered throughout the 
nation. 

We found two-thirds of the girls dis- 
tinctly optimistic about the supply of 
potential husbands in their area. And 
the great majority of all the girls inter- 


Joy Mueller, San Antonio, Texas, secre- 
tary: “Men will do the pursuing, themselves, 
if they find the girl interesting” 


\ 
in Nepean eee 


Marian Squire, psychiatric social worker 
in Portland, Ore.: ““Show warmth toward 
them—men, inside, are very lonely” 


viewed were bubbling with ideas as to 
how they, personally, were going to go 
about getting one. 3 

I had fancied myself quite an amateur 
expert on marriage, since I have inter- 
viewed dozens of marriage counselors. 
But the wisdom and shrewd common 
sense these girls revealed provided me 
with a real, and heartening, education. 

Averaging age 23—which is the peak 
year of a girl’s eligibility—the 100 girls 
range from salesgirls and models to 
‘stenographers (Continued on page 108) 


Jeanette Whitmore, airline stewardess, 


Long Beach, Calif.: “I met one of my pres- 
ent boy-friends in a motorcycle club” 
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AVE you ever stopped to think 

what it would mean if, after many 
happy years in a community of friends 
and relatives, you were suddenly asked 
to move to a completely different part 
of the country 1,600 miles away? One 
day I received an invitation which meant 
just that to the Guytons and 1,300 other 
families. 

We were an average family of 4—with 
a new baby expected—living in a com- 
fortable house on the Connecticut shore. 
We had some pretty choice friends, a 
fair stake in community life, and season 
tickets to the Yankee home games in 
New York. There was the regular Sun- 
day golf foursome, and the old water 
hazard on No. 7 was finally getting 
pretty easy with the three wood and 
that educated slice. 

Then, on April 19, 1948, it happened. 
Out at Stratford, Conn., just about 60 
miles northeast of New York City, the 
employees of Chance Vought Aircraft 
crowded around bulletin boards to read 
the directive. It went like this: 

“Until now we have had no way of 
making a definite statement about mov- 
ing to Dallas, because a positive agree- 
ment had not been made. But we have 
now reached a clear-cut decision—”’ 

The notice went on to say that the 
entire plant and its personnel were to 
be moved to Dallas, Texas. 

My wife, Susie, had already heard the 
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Transplanted Easterners line 
up their cars at the airplane plany 
in Dallas to go house hunting 


A famous test pilot, who recently described in 


The American Magazine how it feels to fly 9 miles up, 


tells of an equally strange adventure . . . How he 


and his family, with 4,000 others, moved 1,600 miles 


in a mass industrial exodus. In the recent trend 


toward decentralization of industry his experience is 


becoming increasingly common. You may be next 


news when I got home that night. We 
had been married for 6 years. All of 
them had been spent in a house we liked, 
in a state we liked, among people we 
liked. Now our life was going to begin 
all over again among strange people, 
in a strange place. 

“Do we really have to move to Texas?” 
my wet-eyed wife asked as we finished 
supper. She belonged to a family of 
Damn-Yankees stretching back to the 
Boston Tea Party, and had never con- 
sidered living anywhere but in New 
England. She’d been born in the little 
town of Seymour, Conn., and her family 


and relatives came from Hartford, New 
Britain, Wethersfield, Naugatuck, Ham 
den. I used to tease her about marrying 
a foreigner from St. Louis, back before 
I began to consider myself a New 
Englander, too. 

I spread the company newspaper ov! 
on the table so she could read the answe 
herself. 

“The location in Texas provides : 

‘“‘1. Larger and more efficient manu 
facturing quarters. 

“9. Better flying facilities and flyiné 
weather for our new jet airplanes. 

**3. Lower maintenance costs. 
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Dispersal to an inland position 
qjnterests of national defense.” 

s explains why Chance Vought 
ecided to make the big jump from 
gastern seaboard to the heart of 
. It was in order to do a better job 
ng out new Cutlass jet fighters for 
Navy, and Corsair fighter-bombers 
sh by this time probably have seen 
yn in Korea. 

Phere are probably going to be lots 
her companies doing the same thing 
re long,” I said. ““We just happen 
> one of the first.” 

jlie Louise, our 5-year-old, got the 
‘d “move” and, of course, became 
ouragingly interested. “Can’t Bobby 
too?” she asked of her little neighbor 
4 door. Even our younger daughter, 
Jey Martha, who was 214, knew that 
nething was up. 


As you would expect, the wives had 
m discussing the move all day on the 
ephone. Susie reported that some of 
w friends favored the move, though 
any of them dreaded the transition 
alocale that was strange and far away. 
Most of the Chance Vought people, 
e ourselves, had been settled in Con- 
cticut for 10 or 20 years or longer. 
ur house was a typical white Cape Cod 
ungalow type. We lived on a quiet 
ead-end street, three blocks from the 
ater, where the kids could romp un- 
strained. What was it going to be like 
here we moved? 

‘As quickly as we could that evening, 
usie and I got the two moppets off to 
led. We talked far into the night—a 
ene that was probably being duplicated 


a 


WE they moved to Texas . . . the Guytons in the 
-70m of their Connecticut home: Julie. Louise, 
“uyton, baby Mark, the author, Lesley Martha 


just then in hundreds of other Con- 
necticut homes. Our pine-paneled living- 
room seemed much more comfortable 
as we realized that we were going to 
move. 

We decided that the decision we were 
about to make was the most important 
one we had faced .since our marriage. 
Were we going or staying? To stay meant 
giving up a good job, looking for an- 
other one, and starting all over again. 
Besides, we liked our company. 

I know that both Susie and I had 
already made up our minds, despite 
some wishful thinking. We were going 
to Texas. 

We began to check off the problems 
we’d have to settle before leaving Con- 
necticut. Naturally, our house would 
have to be sold. Would it be best to rent 


for a time in Dallas, and then maybe ~ 


buy a house? “How about renting an 
apartment for a while?” I asked. 

“Two children and a spanking new 
baby in an apartment?” Susie said in- 
credulously. “‘How large do you sup- 
pose apartments run?” 

Of course, | had forgotten about. the 
baby. Not many days thereafter, Susie 
roused me out of bed late one night to 
locate a sitter and then get her over to 
the hospital to have a 7-pound boy! 
Next morning’s report was, “Mother 
and son doing fine, father improving.” 
It seemed to be rushing things a bit to 
call him “‘ Tex,” so we named him Mark. 
Then, after several weeks, with a nurse 
to help, we settled down to make final 
preparations for the move. 

When it came to showing prospective 
buyers through our house, Susie be- 
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haved as if she would much rather not 
sell it—which was understandable. But 
a nice young couple finally got the house. 
“I just know they'll take good care of our 
new climbing rose,” Susie said. It was 
hard to realize that we weren’t coming 
back. I wondered about the red maple 
in the side yard, and gave a special ex- 
planation to the new owner on what 
fertilizer I used. 

When we signed the papers that made 
us non-homeowners, any feeling of 
security left to our family was purely 
accidental. And the same things were 
happening to our friends all around us. 


OMPANY Officials did not miss the 
point that in moving the entire plant 
from Connecticut to Texas, the biggest 
transplanting job was not the tools, the 
machines, and the equipment, but the 
people. The transfer of employees was 
to be gradual and to take more than a 
year. The employee’s work would be 
terminated at one end, with everything 
planned so that he would be ready to 
start again upon arrival at the other end. 
For those. not making the move, the 
company was helping to find jobs 
throughout the highly industrial areas 
in Connecticut. For us who were going, 
all expenses would be paid, including 
moving of all household effects, families, 
and cars. 

Plans had been made to furnish 
adequate housing in Dallas until a per- 
manent home could be located. A 
‘Dallas Information Booth” was set up 
in the plant. There were pictures and 
notes about houses for sale and for 
rent, shopping (Continued on page 90) 


ULRIC MEISEL 


AFTER: the Guyton family arrived in Dallas they chose for their new home a 
typical Texas ranch house with spacious grounds. Attired in approved South- 
western style, Mr, Guyton is pictured here edging the lawn on his driveway 
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spt white mice in his bedroom” or 
in upstairs three at a time” or—it 
sn’t really different now—‘“‘wanted to 
end his life fussing with animals out 
some Godforsaken ranch in the wilds 
Wyoming?” 

fhe only possible answer to all these 
es tions, his family kept assuring him, 
is no. Oliver T. Pendleton had been a 
an n of seriousness and responsibility, of 
at as, a man of historical proportions, 
: “one who hated the limelight. 

t made no difference that Oliver loved 
mals and had a way with them, that 
he sa banking and had no way with 
. To answer the letter on the table 
fore him in the affirmative, to accept 
s offer of the job on the Wyoming 
nck would be to insult beyond all 
nking the name of Oliver T. Pendle- 


Oliver rubbed his hand over his eyes, 
én wrote, “Dear Mr. Evans.’ He 
opped and felt through his pockets for 
Cigarette. He found none. He searched 
€ room, but he was all out. That made 
im want a smoke even more than. be- 
fe, so he got up and went downstairs 
rough the vast, gloomy hall into the 
vi ptoom and snapped on the light. 
mere were no cigarettes on the tables. 
‘ : abody in the house smoked except 
Sliver, and there weren’t even any 
Horth-while snipes in the ash trays. At 
is hour in the morning nothing would 
e open in town. 


Oliver stared at the sealed cigar, 
while the story ran through his head 


T WAS four o’clock in the morn- 

ing by young Oliver Pendleton’s 
gold watch, the one which had once be- 
longed to his grandfather. It was an hour 
so scandalously irregular that young 
Oliver felt certain that the old gentleman 
had never seen the watch’s hands point 
to it in all his life. And still Oliver 
couldn’t sleep or even go to bed. 

The family conference about him had 
been over for more than three hours. His 
uncles and aunts had long since gone 
home, while his older sister, Agnes, slept 
in peaceful self-satisfaction at the other 
end of the hall. Their duty was done. 
Only Oliver’s light burned in the big 
Pendleton mansion on top of the hill, 
and only Oliver’s duty was undone. 

He stared at the blank page of sta- 
tionery wretchedly, though the words 
were easy enough. “J regret that circum- 
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stances make it impossible for me to 
accept your generous offer...’ Or 
something like that. His relatives had 
spent a whole evening making clear ex- 
actly what the circumstances were. 

“How you can even dream of such a 
thing, my lad,” his Uncle Ben had said 
in his soberest, bank-president voice, 
“is utterly beyond my understanding. 
The grandson of Oliver T. Pendleton, the 
only bearer of his historic name in the 
present generation—a horse doctor! ”’ 

*‘An animal husbandman,”’ Oliver had 
corrected him meekly. 

But it was all the same to Uncle Ben: 
it was all the same to all of them. If you 
were the grandson of Oliver T. Pendle- 
ton, financial adviser and confidant of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, and you 
weren't a banker—you weren't anything. 
You were worse: a sort of Howard Taft 


in the family. Perish the thought. = 

Oliver could see now that the conflict ’ LIVER peered gloomily into the ash 
had been growing all his life. It had not Tays a second time, and was about to 
been so evident in his boyhood, but “7 urn off the light, when his eye landed on 
that he was twenty-one the conflict ha he curio cabinet between the front win- 
been whetted to the sharpness of 4 10 is. A dizzying thought came into his 


razor’s edge, and it was proving t0° leac and he moved cautiously over to 
keen for him. 


From the time he could understand ck had been a piece of Oliver’s life 
the meaning of spoken words, Oliver T- >) Sifice he could remember, was a collec- 
Pendleton had been set up as Oliver's Bon of Oliver T. Pendleton memorabilia. 
model for conduct in all things. His ‘es 


© Were letters, an eyeglass case, and 
¥ . . ¥ . . t 7 > 
mother had died at-his birth; his fathe BME check endorsed by Theodore 


had been killed in an accident six yea® Roosevelt There were a pair of cuff 
later. His sister, Agnes, who was twelvé 7 : 
years older, and a succession of g0 there 
ernesses had brought him up. eS 
“You must remember who you ar, 
was the axiom he had always been taus 
to live by. ‘“‘Do you suppose Oliver 
Pendleton whistled at the table?”’ 


; 2 White House invitation—and 
ae Was a cigar. 

” 4} 2° Cigar was in a glass tube, the top 
») Which was corked and sealed with 
Sand the cigar had a solemn anecdote 
t hed to it, as did everything else in 
abinet. Oliver concentrated his at- 


by Lawrence Williams 


ILLUSTRATION BY J. FREDERICK SMITH 


tention on the cigar, and, despite him- 
self, the story ran through his head: 

Shortly after McKinley’s assassina- 
tion, Oliver T. Pendleton, one of the 
foremost campaign contributors, gave a 
dinner in honor of the new President. 
Many of the leading Republican states- 
men and politicians of the time attended, 
as did, of course, Teddy Roosevelt him- 
self. The dinner was an excellent one, 
and after it was over the guests were 
offered cigars which Oliver T. Pendleton 
had had rushed from Havana for the 
occasion. 

The one in the glass tube was one of 
those cigars. 


a hoe was the whole story, except that 
Oliver T. Pendleton had proposed a 
toast to Mr. Roosevelt, after which Mr. 
Roosevelt had graciously proposed a 
toast to his host. Because the words of 
Presidents are recorded with more dili- 
gence than the words of lesser men, even 
the exact wording was remembered and 
noted, and now they were typed on the 
little card beside the cigar. ““Gentlemen,”’ 
the great man had said, “‘let us rise and 
drink to Oliver T. Pendleton, our host, 
who has made himself heard so de- 
cisively tonight.” 

It had long been a matter of rich re- 
gret in the family that precisely what 
their forebear had said on that occasion 
to prompt such words of praise had not 
been taken down. One could only guess 
at the nature of a speech which the Presi- 
dent had characterized as decisive, but at 
least the family knew that Roosevelt had 
done so. And it did have one of the 
cigars which, so to speak, was witness 
to the event. 

Young Oliver stared down in fascina- 
tion, although he had seen the cigar a 
thousand times. If—if he were to take it 
out of the case, out of its tube, if he were 
to smoke it and, first thing in the morn- 
ing, put another one back in its place, 
would anyone be the wiser? 

A kind of wild, last-ditch surge of ir- 
reverence seized him. The smoking of 
Oliver T. Pendleton’s cigar would be his 
last gesture of revolt against this over- 
bearingly illustrious ancestor, his last 
moment of independence before entering 
the banking world, while his dreams 
crashed to defeat. 


Quickly, lest he become sensible and 
change his mind, Oliver opened the 
cabinet, took out the glass tube, stuffed 
it into his pocket, and hurried out, con- 
sciously avoiding the eyes of his grand- 
father’s portrait over the mantelpiece. 

Safely in his own room, Oliver sat 
down at his desk, broke the seal on the 
tube, and tipped the cigar out into his 
hand. He thought now of the sober- 
minded, the weighty banker-statesman 
whose name and reputation had shad- 
owed his life like a guilty conscience. A 
man who had been able .to give a stag 
dinner for the President! 

He thought of the future and the bur- 
den of tradition, of the stodgy obstacles 
in the way of a young man’s destiny. He 
fingered the cigar, carefully removing the 
paper band in order to put it on to- 
morrow’s substitute cigar, and then bit 
a little hole in the end of the awesome 
trophy. It crackled a little, but the sealed 
tube seemed to have kept it in a reason- 
able state of preservation. Oliver’s 
fingers trembled only a little as he held 
up the match. 

Then he leaned back in his chair, try- 
ing to look comfortably rebellious. The 
thing tasted all right, if you liked a forty- 
nine-year-old cigar. He tried to blow a 
smoke ring, but it came out only a messy 
cloud, and he picked up his pen again. 
The gesture of revolt wasn’t making him 
feel so very different. “‘ Dear Mr. Evans,” 
he read, and sighed. 


Pics then suddenly it came to him. 
Like a prophet before the dawn, under- 
standing was his—complete and irrev- 
ocable. Oliver T. Pendleton, HI, knew 
definitely what he would write to Mr. 
Evans. For the first time he was able to 
see his grandfather for the man he had 
been. For the first time he could fathom 
Teddy Roosevelt’s toast. 

The knowledge almost sent Oliver 
over backward in his chair, and for a 
moment he was stunned. But only for 
a moment. He grinned, and then his grin 
grew wider. Quietly he began to laugh to 
himself. He laughed, and laughed some 
more, and the more he thought about 
the dinner the louder he laughed, until it 
seemed as though nothing would ever 
stop him. 

The cigar had exploded .in his face. 
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the gelding threw up his head, 
ed dead. He was through 


S HIS dilapidated stock truck chattered through the 
lush blue-green Kentucky countryside, Sim Jones’s 
large, seraphic blue eyes were clouded with apprehension. 
For moral support he glanced back frequently at the 
magnificent chestnut gelding cross-tied in the truck. Surely 


€ven Rose would see what a great horse this was. That 


aristocratic head, broad between the bold, knowing eyes, 
fine at the muzzle. Alert, pointed ears, delicately active 
as the feet of a ballet dancer. Neck a graceful, tapering 
arch from withers to poll. The fine, flat-boned legs with 
their four evenly cut white stockings. Silky coat, gleaming 
like burnished bronze in the June sunlight. 

A horseman’s horse. But hardly a reasonable substitute 
for the washing machine and paint for the house that Rose 
Was expecting. Sim ruefully wished he had not been so 
Prodigal with his promises to his wife. 

For he actually had not had much hope of collecting 
What was owed him when he started for the sprawling white 
Stables of Parker Zenbo today. Zenbo was a conceited 
dividual, and six years, or six hundred, would not be 
long enough to make him forget that Rose Tyler had turned 

fm down to marry a struggling free-lance show-horse 
trainer, 

At the time, Zenbo had acted like a mean, spoiled child 
ver the marriage. He had taken away Ink Maid Peavine, 
the saddle-bred filly Sim was gaiting for him. And he made 


§ ‘Sure that Burt Kyle and the other big show stables in the 
| “ounty would give Sim no more horses to train, either. 


And when he left Kentucky five years ago to take over the 
Chicago branch of his father’s stockbrokerage firm, he still 
had not paid Sim for the nine months’ work on Ink Maid 
Peavine. 

Since Zenbo had ruined his show-horse business, Sim 
had been making a precarious living buying and breaking 
cold-blooded horses for a large riding academy in Louis- 
ville. But the academy had folded five weeks ago. And Sim 
desperately needed money. There were two youngsters to 
feed now. And Rose needed a washing machine badly. 
And the house needed paint and repairs. 

Now Zenbo was back from Chicago. 

He and his crony, Burt Kyle, were in the elaborate tack- 
room when Sim walked in. Zenbo’s handsome dark face 
had taken on a puffy look since Sim had last seen him. So 
had his waistline. And he now had a thin scallop of a 
mustache. He and Kyle eyed Sim bleakly. 

Sim looked down from his towering slimness and said 
in his deliberate, forthright manner, “‘I’m here for the nine 
hundred dollars you owe me for gaiting Ink Maid Peavine, 
Zenbo. I know she’s won you plenty of stakes money and 
blue ribbons, so | must have done a good job.” 

“I’m short, Jones,’ Zenbo growled. ‘““The brokerage 
business 1s lousy.” 

‘“‘That’s what you said six years ago,” Sim said. “I’m 
not buying that chisel any more. You’ve got horses. Sell 
one of them.” 

Zenbo’s sullen black eyes glittered. ““ Now, look here, 


_pal!”’ he bit out. “‘ Don’t come around 

‘“and—” He suddenly broke off and 
_ leaned back in the chair. ‘All right. 
I’ve got a horse you can have for 
what I owe you, Jones.” 

**1 want cash,”’ Sim said. 

Zenbo shrugged. “You can have 
the horse, or you can wait some more, 
pal.”’ 

Sim thought about that. ‘What 
kind of a horse?”’ he asked. 

** A three-year-old gelding by Bour- 
bon Playboy out of a top Denmark 
mare. Good show prospect. Goes nice 
in his gaits already and is broke to 
fine harness.” 

Burt Kyle said, with a shocked 
look, “‘ Not Bourbon Mark, Parker!”’ 

Zenbo nodded. 

*“T°ll look at him,” Sim said. 


Bi his look was more a gape when 
Zenbo led the statuesque gelding out. 
- Kyle said, “I’ve heard you say 
you hoped to own a good show horse 
of your own some day, Jones. Here’s 
your chance.” 

‘We'll see,”’ Sim said. 

His practiced hands and eyes went 
carefully over the fine body. Down 
Straight cannons and strong, sloping 

_ pasterns. He felt of the hoofs for 
fever, peered into the eyes for oph- 
thalmia, checked the mouth. Not a 
blemish. ‘‘ Why are you turning loose 
of a horse like this, Zenbo?”’ he asked 
bluntly. 

**Because I’ve got Ink Maid Pea- 
vine and ten other good horses. I 

-haven’t got the time or the money to 
put in on a young horse like this to 
get him ready to show.” Zenbo 
glanced at his watch. “‘ Make up your 
mind. Kyle and I are busy.” 

“I'd like to ride him,”’ Sim said. 
**In fifteen minutes, at the most, I can 
tell whether he’s sound.” 

Zenbo looked at Kyle. “Can you 
wait fifteen minutes, Burt?” 

Kyle grimaced. ‘I guess so. But 
make it snappy, Jones.” 

Sim put Bourbon Mark through 
several turns that would bring out 
any latent lameness. None showed 
up. He tried the gelding briefly on his 
gaits and found him going amazingly 
true. Bourbon Mark was in a flying 
rack when Zenbo snapped, ‘‘Time’s 
up, Jones.” j 

“If his papers are right,” Sim said, 
“T’ll take him.” 

As he drove off with the horse he 
thought he detected a faint mockery 
in Kyle’s pale eyes. And Zenbo looked 
far from heartbroken. But Sim had 
little time to ponder about that. He 
was too busy worrying about what 
Rose would say. And he was still 
worrying when he turned the truck 
in by a sign which said: SmmMons 
JONES—SHOW Horses BROKE, MAN- 
NERED, GAITED. 
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FROM the door of the big airliner, Ann 
Winston watched the passengers milling 
onto the field. “Another dull bunch,” she 
_ thought in disgust ; ‘‘another dead flight!” 
What was more, they looked just like the 
_ people in her own home town, only maybe — 
a little more tired-looking. It wasn’t at all 
as she’d expected. Seemed as if everything | 
in life, even being a stewardess, ended up 
in a routine. | es 
Yet her one dream had been of sucha 
job, where she would meet the kind of per- 
son who traveled far distances, making 
news wherever he went. A man whose 
unique approach to life shed an aura of 
excitement and glamour about him. 
_ Ann smiled wryly as a few of the passen- 
gers began climbing aboard. In fer flights 
_ it never failed: They were always ordinary, 
uninteresting people who gave little to the 
world and— _ 
_ Then she saw him. 


He was a tall, powerful-looking m 


with a face that was made for grinning. 
Actually, he wasn’t too different to look at. _ 
from any of the other passengers. But there 

_ were swarms of people following him as he 
made his way to the plane, people with 
little tags on their hats that read: Press. 
They kept questioning him, snapping his 
picture, and ing him pose. Every few 
seconds he kept raising his hand in the 
Churchill manner, only with four fingers 
extended in the air. And his grin kept get- 
ting bigger. es, 

“It’s odd I don’t recognize him,” Ann 
thought. Maybe he was a big movie pro- 
ducer, No, he looked too young for that. 
A baseball star? He did look athletic. . .. 


° 


L WASN’T until the plane was in the 
air that Ann had a chance to check the 
man’s seat number against the correspond- 
ing name on her list. Dr. Theodore Rich- 
man, it said. Of course! He was just the 
type to be a doctor; anybody could see 
that. | . 

Anncould hardly contain herself. What a 
satisfaction his must be, to get up before | 
a group of distinguished doctors and an- — 
nounce that as a result of his brilliant dis- 
covery, some deadly disease would soon 
be a thing of the past. Or perhaps he was 

_@ great surgeon. . . . Ann looked at the 
doctor with rapture. There was just some- 
thing about a man who could give to man- 
kind. He looked so young and wholesome, 
too; just the kind of man Mother would 
like. 

When she came to his seat Ann smiled 
her sweetest. “It’s wonderful, Doctor, 
having a real celebrity on the plane.” 

“Celebrity?” he said, looking puzzled. 

“Why, yes,’” Ann said. “All those re- 
porters...” 

The doctor grinned and his eyes sparkled. 

“My dear young lady,” he said softly, 
“I’m not a celebrity. I’m a country doc- 
tor, rushing home from a medical con- 
vention. My wife’s the celebrity. Today 
she gave birth to quads.” : 3 

| JANE SUGHRUE 
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He drove into the barnyard and q 
stopped beside a sturdy, round-faceg 4 
imp riding bareback on a murky 
white mule. “Hi, Bessie,”’ he Said. 


i 


Bessie’s enormous aware blue eye, 


ate up Bourbon Mark. “Gosh, What | 


a pretty horse, Daddy!” she Cried. ~~ 


“Is he ours?” 

His smile revealed strong teeth 
of incredible whiteness. ‘Sure jg 
honey.” | 

“Gosh!” she said. Her eyes swung 
to Sim. “Did you buy Mommy her; 
new washing machine, Daddy?” 

A deep cleft appeared between 
Sim’s straight brows. ‘“‘Not yet, 
honey.” 

“Mommy’s been waiting all day 
for it, Daddy.” 

The cleft deepened. “I know, 
honey.” He reached for the gear shift. 

Daddy,” Bessie said, “Grandpa 
was here again. He made Mommy 
cry. And he said if she had any sense 
she would leave you before she had 
to go around in a gunny sack.” She 
recited it as though she had com- 
mitted the words to memory. 

That’s what you could expect, Sim 
thought, from a cold-eyed man who 
hated you for wooing his daughter 
away from the Zenbo riches. A man 
who deliberately turned his back on 
you when you passed his big, plate- 
glassed real-estate office in town. A 
man who only came around your 
home when he saw that you were in 
town. 

Grim-faced, Sim drove up to the 
large, square farmhouse, flaunting 
itself in weathered arrogance beneath 
a giant oak. 


TR es dashed out on the porch with 
Simmons Jones Junior dangling from 
one slim arm. Her raven-black hair 
was done up in two shiny braids, and 
her satiny white skin was enriched 
with the crimson glow of excitement. 
She took just one look in the truck, 
and the happy anticipation fled her 
dark eyes. 

Sim slid his lanky body from be- 
hind the wheel with an easy, graceful 
motion and maneuvered his lean 
features into a semblance of a smile. 
“Hi, honey.” 

Rose turned away from his kiss. 
“Is that a washing machine, Sim?” 
Her gently curving mouth trembled. 
“Is that paint for the house?” 

Sim nervously hitched his jeans UP 
on his scant hips. “‘ No, honey. That's 
a genuine bred-in-the-purple Amer! 
can saddle horse. Here; take a look 
at his papers.” 

Rose ignored the document. ‘‘ How 
much money have you left?” 

“None. It was either the horse 0. 
nothing, honey.” He told her briefly 
why. 

When he finished, she said, ‘‘ YU 


could have sued.” Her voice was tight, 
~~*What chance would I have in court 
with just my word against a Zenbo’s, 
mney? 2 ; 
“You're just making excuses, Sim! 
tu wanted that horse!” 


2 -4E GAVE her the full impact of his 
Buileless blue eyes. “I guess I did want 
him, Rose,”’ he said. “I wanted him real 
bad. But I’m not completely crazy. I 
think I can polish Bourbon Mark on 
his gaits so he might even win the gaited 
Stake at the colinty fair next month. 
And if he does, I’ll have no trouble 
fading him for a good saddle-bred 
ire and enough cash to buy your 
ashing machine and fix the place up. 
We'll breed the mare to a good reg- 
fred stud and raise our own show 
Ses to sell for real money. That’s what 
© always wanted to do, honey.”’ 
mer expression did not soften. “Papa 
id you were absolutely horse-crazy, 
. He’s right.” 
i alien hardness settled on his wide, 
G-natured mouth. “I understand 
Ur pa was here again today. He must 
Ye seen me drive through town.” 
/ Me told me to tell you you can have 
With him—if you want it,” she said 
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‘me do in a real-estate office, honey?” 


His tone carried a gentle rebuke. 

“Papa said you wouldn’t take it,” 
she said, quietly now. “All right, Sim. 
I’ve gone along with you on this horse 
business for six years. I’ve done it be- 
cause it’s what you like most to do. But 
Papa’s right. It’s time I thought of the 
children. So I’m giving you fair warn- 
ing: If this nine-hundred-dollar horse 
doesn’t come through for us at the 
county fair, I’ll take the children to 
Papa’s.” 

“Honey,” he said, “maybe I am 
horse-crazy. They’re all I know. But 
no horse could ever mean as much to 
me as you and the kids. If Bourbon 
Mark does let us down, I’’—he took 
a slow breath—‘“‘I°ll take that job with 
your pa.”’ 

Tears flooded into Rose’s eyes. She 
kissed him impulsively. ““Oh, I want to 
see Papa’s face when I tell him that, 
darling!’’ Then she rushed back into the 
house. 

Sim found the precocious Bessie sur- 
veying him sympathetically from the 
back of Jakey, the mule. 

‘““Honey,” he said, “when you say 
your prayers tonight ‘put in a special 
good word for your daddy. The thing 
I want least is a dress-up job. And the 
person I want most not to work for is 
your grandpa.” ... 
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Watching the show horse labor in 
harness with the mule, Sim thought, 
“You brought this on yourself, boy” 


Rose was standing outside the train- 
ing lot with the children the following 
morning when Sim proudly rode Bour- 
bon Mark from the barn. The chestnut 
coat shimmered from a full hour of 
diligent grooming. The white stockings 
had a snowy look. 

“Isn’t he something, honey?’ Sim 
urged. me 

“It takes more than looks to win 
stakes,”’ Rose said. 

‘“*He’s got it,’ Sim said. ‘“‘ Watch.” He 
started to walk the gelding around the 
lot, but stopped as two riders came 
cantering up the road. Zenbo and Kyle. 
Sim’s eyes hungrily ate up the gorgeous 
black saddle-bred mare that Zenbo was 
riding. She had the look of eagles about 
her dark eyes and the poise of a queen. 
This was Ink Maid Peavine. | 


2 men dismounted, and Zenbo 
swept off his hat. His small, neat teeth 
made a brief flash. “It’s good to see you 
again, Rose.” 

Rose nodded primly. 

Zenbo’s eyes went cold. He turned to 
Sim. ““We thought you’d be working 
Bourbon Mark this morning, Jones. 
Okay if we watch?” 

“Help yourself,” Sim said. 

‘““We want to see what a top horse- 
man can do with a horse like that.” 
Kyle grinned, and (Continued on page 135) 
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Nittlrons in Moonshine 


by Vance Lac 


HEN you hear a woman calling 

her cow in Wilkes County, North 
Carolina, it may mean it’s milking time. 
But more likely it means federal reve- 
nuers are prowling near by, and she is 
sounding an alarm to the countryside. 
Sometimes you hear a woman crying, 
““He-e-e-ah, Nellie!” during the dark 
hours between midnight and dawn. In 
these wild hills and hollows, the relent- 
less struggle to outwit investigators for 
the U.S. Treasury Department’s Alcohol 
Tax Unit never ends. 
The moonshine barons in this county 
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In the “Moonshine Capital of Ame,. 
ica, Wilkes County, N.C., Revenye 
Agents Charles Felts, Robert Miller 
William Velich, and Gene Reynolds 
smash illicit still. Charlie Felts (inset), 
veteran ‘revenuer,” is chief of the 
U.S. Alcohol Tax Unit, Wilkes County 


Making “mountain dew” used to be bang-bang stuff 


involving a few “shiners” and “feds” in the Southern 


hills. Today it’s a vast battle of wits between 


big-time producers and the U.S. Treasury—with stakes 


running into hundreds of millions of dollars 


aren’t so foolish as to try to shoot it 
out with representatives of the US. 
Government. Instead they carry on a 
vast conspiracy—with the co-operation 
of thousands of people in the county— 
to outsmart the “‘feds.”’ It is a battle of 
wits. The federal investigators who are 
sent into the county are selected largely 
for their native shrewdness, their cool 
nerves, and their ability to run fast to 


‘ 
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catch up with fleeing moonshiners. 

Wilkes County, which nestles in the 
eastern foothills of the beautiful Blue 
Ridge Mountains, is the moonshine cap! 
tal of America. The local Chamber ° 
Commerce would never admit it, but the 
backbone of this woodland county > 
economy is the manufacture and sale ° 
illicit whisky, which is a multimillio? 
dollar industry. 


ost of the county’s hardware stores, 
ges, tinsmiths, sugar dealers, and 
sy mierchants prosper directly or in- 
ctly from this secret wealth-produc- 
industry. In conversations merchants 
‘profess to deplore this illegal com- 
ce. But you won't catch many of 
m joining any crusades to abolish it. 
ast of them prefer to close their eyes to 


is source of wonderful prosperity. 
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N onTH WILKESBORO, the county’s No. 1 
setropolis, sits in the middle of some 
rough country. Its mayor boasts of 
‘prosperous, bustling city.” That’s 
. You see massive banks, fine hos- 
vitals, magnificent churches, and glitter- 
4g new auto emporiums. In fact, you 
ee more bustling prosperity, with fewer 
Visible signs of productive capacity to 
account for it, than you'll find anywhere 
n the United States. 

~ One odd thing you do see everywhere 
jou look is high-powered cars equipped 
with twin exhausts and with their rear 
mds remarkably high in the air. These 


jouped-up, high-tailed cars are a trade- 
k of Wilkes County. They have extra 
paves in their rear springs, so that they 
an haul a heavy load of illicit moon- 
hine without having their rear end sag- 
sing conspicuously. 
' Out in the wooded, hilly countryside 
“see an occasional chicken farm, or- 
d, or sawmill. But mostly you see 
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unpainted 150-year-old cabins that were 
built when Daniel Boone first stalked 
these hills. In a rocky field near by a bare- 
footed woman will be plowing behind a 
single mule. But parked near the cabin 
will be two or three sleek, luxurious cars, 
some with high tails. Men will be in 
earnest conversation. Nowadays Pa is 
much too busy to snooze on the porch. 
He has to set up distributing outlets for 
the moonshine that is cooking some- 
where back in the woods. He also has to 
count his money, which sometimes runs 
up into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Last year, it is estimated, about 
500,000 gallons of moonshine poured 
from Wilkes County. Sale of this non- 
taxpaid liquor deprived the U.S. Treas- 
ury of several million dollars, and 
brought at least $2,000,000 into the 


~ county. 


To try to plug this leak the Alcohol 
Tax Unit of the Treasury Department’s 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has 7 in- 
vestigators working night and day “‘flush- 
ing shiners” in the county. Last year 
these men smashed 320 stills and made 
49 other liquor seizures. That’s averaging 
better than one seizure a day. Their post, 
which has headquarters in Wilkesboro, 
seized more stills than any other ATU 
post in America. 

Wilkes County is only the worst of the 
Alcohol Tax Unit’s many headaches 
right now. Moonshining throughout 


America is on the upsurge. Last: year 
there was a 14 per cent national increase 
in still seizures. Federal agents for. the 
Alcohol Tax Unit—whose casualty rate 
is higher than that of any other federal 
enforcement agency, including the FBI— 
destroyed 8,649 illegal distilleries last 
year. Each month this year seizures are 
running ahead of last year, and are 
averaging 1,000 a month! 

It is not hard to discover the reason 
for this recent great boom in moonshin- 
ing. That is the desire to evade taxes on 
liquor. Over one-half the price you now 
pay for a bottle of whisky made by a 
legal, registered distiller goes to taxes. 

The federal tax on legal liquor has 


risen from $3 a gallon in 1941 to $9 to- 


day. On top of the federal tax are state 
taxes averaging $1.61 a gallon. The 
maker of illegal moonshine thus escapes 
taxes of $10.61 a gallon, or $2.12. per 
fifth. In addition, he doesn’t have to mess 
with corporate taxes, Social Security 
taxes, and personal income taxes! 


ae THE Treasury Department this 
mounting tax evasion by moonshiners is 
viewed with grave concern. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars in revenue is being 
lost each year. 

Most of America’s moonshine is made 
in the southern Appalachian area. On a 
state-wide basis, Georgia is the scene of 
more still seizures (Continued on page 100) 
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Lower map shows location of Wilkes 
County in state. Above, principal towns 
and moonshine areas in county 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY TOM LOVELL 


What girl hasn’t dreamed of marrying a 
‘@ 


man who would take her to live in a castle? 


MAGGIE GOODWIN’S courtship by, or possibly of, George 
Buckwalter was swift and almost frighteningly purposeful. It 
began at the Inlet Yacht Club on Memorial Day, and culmi- 
nated on the last day of July in a wedding of splendid propor- 
tions and pageantry. 

Naturally, there was a great deal of talk, but very little of it 
centered, actually, around the question of whether or not 
Maggie knew in the beginning that George was crawling with 


BY DON STANFORD 


money. The consensus seemed to be that she did not; indeed, 
that she did not even know who George Buckwalter was. In 
fact, the more romantic of the gossips insisted that Maggie 
simply fell in love with George at first sight. 

Which is not precisely true. Maggie was not in love with 
George when she married him, and although she undoubtedly 
learned to love him during the ensuing three years, she was 
never in love with him. That is, for the love George offered her, 
Maggie returned a genuine affection, but the romantic po- 
tentialities she had seen in him at their first meeting were un- 
fulfilled ; she achieved a solid and comforting warmth, but no 
real fire. And, for Maggie, that was not enough. 

There are gaps in the story of that frenzied courtship which 


_ George leaned down to hear, and 
Maggie kissed him, full on the mouth 
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could be filled in only by George or 
Maggie, but there were plenty of eye- 
witnesses to their first meeting, and the 
accounts are, for the most part, in ac- 
cord. It seems fairly certain that Maggie’s 
first sight of George came when she 
watched him take the most frightful 
shellacking ever administered on a tennis 
court, and that she did not know him 


from Adam’s off ox when she accosted 
him afterward. The details of that Me- 
morial Day encounter are well estab- 
lished, but of course you would have to 
know Maggie to appreciate how star- 
tlingly unlike Maggie her behavior was. 

She was a small girl, square-shoul- 
dered and very erect, and she moved with 
an absurd suggestion of a swagger, a 


“I think yowre magnificent,” 
Maggie told the fallen hero. 
‘* What’s your name?” 


tomboyish, challenging sort of gait. She 
had short, fair hair and a wide, pleasan; 
mouth and a firm little chin. Maggie was 
a pretty girl, but you looked first at he; 
because of the cockiness of her carriage, 
There was something about Maggie's 
bantam strut which, paradoxically, made 
her look vulnerable, made you want to 
protect her. 

Maggie’s strut was actually a cover for 
a sensitive shyness, and the cover wasn’t 
good enough to keep her from being 
generally retiring. She wasn’t the girl you 
thought of first for a big date, but you 
could safely count on her being there 
with someone else if you didn’t take her 
yourself, and she was quietly and uni- 
versally popular. Everyone liked Mag- 
gie, and no one ever tried any nonsense 
with her, because she obviously wasn’t 
the sort to go in for that sort of thing. 


4 was at the Club on Memorial Day 
with Carol Murdock and Liz Chaney, 
who had roomed with her all through 


school, and the three of them stopped for 


just a moment to watch a tennis match 
that seemed to be causing a lot of mirth 
among the spectators. After that, Maggie 


' wouldn’t leave, so they all stayed until 


the end. 

It wasn’t a match at all, really ; it was 
an exhibition by a ranking amateur who 
was someone’s guest at the Club; he 
hadn’t been able to find anyone in his 
class to play with, and he was making 
an utter fool out of the one young man 
who had been rash enough to give him a 
game. 

The gallery laughed throughout the 
first set, which went to the ranking ama- 
teur six-love, without a single point being 
won by the stocky, earnest challenger. 
Carol and Liz were ready to leave right 
then, but Maggie was acting strangely. 


‘She was watching the stocky young man 


striving desperately for sizzling shots 
with which he was ridiculously incapable 
of coping, and Maggie’s lips were parted 
and her gray eyes intent, and there was a 
glow on her face that neither of the other 
girls had ever seen there before. 

“Who is he?’”’ Maggie asked Liz, as 
the players changed courts to begin 4 
second set. Liz named the ranking ama- 
teur, but Maggie shook her head and 
said impatiently, ‘* No—I mean the other 
one.” 

But neither Liz nor Carol knew George 
Buckwalter’s name. The second set had 
started and was going precisely like the 
first, with the ranking amateur making 
the stocky young man look very silly 1" 
deed, and Maggie gave her full attentio® 
to the court, while the other girls, pU% 
zled, glanced at each other. 

Halfway through the second sel 
George, flushed and perspiring, m2" 
aged somehow to pop up a weak retur™ 
of one of the amateur’s booming serve» 
and the amateur slammed it into the 0&% 
and George had (Continued on page © 
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S7ME DECIDED to fly the ocean 
Ray both ways because we had only a 
1onth for the whole trip—Switzerland, 
*ance, and England. 
__ When my husband, Jay, first proposed 
ne trip, I told him I thought the idea of 
q JOpe perfectly charming, but no, no 
ng. Since we might get to Europe only 
--© iN Our lives I would just as soon 
zm ‘Ot Only did I think an ocean voyage 
aon Id be fun, and romantic, but I had 
ings about airplanes as a means of 
ig from here to there. My total num- 
M Passenger miles, up to then, had 
7¥. Sust long enough for a plane of 
2 ble size to gain altitude, catch its 
and come in for a landing. I fig- 
than 7,500 miles, round trip, 
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The author and her husband, 
Jay Richter, board transat- 
lantic plane for 4,000-mile 
trip to Geneva, Switzerland 


would be considerably different, and not 
necessarily nicer. 

I pouted around the house for a few 
days. Then I realized that perhaps we 
would have both the time and the money 
at the same time only once in a lifetime. 
And this was it. I told Jay that perhaps 
I'd been a trifle hasty about flying. I 
would look into the matter. So the next 
morning I hopped down to the airline 
ticket office near our home in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The man behind the counter said, yes, 
they had flights from New York to 
Geneva, Switzerland, and they left La 
Guardia Field on Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays. I picked 
the first Tuesday in September and 
walked out with two reservations—and 


Lorsts LiiMler’ 


Suppose you have a once-in-a-lifetime chance to tour and sight-see in 
England, France, and Switzerland—but all in one month. What would 
you do?,.. Probably just what this young couple did. And you'll 


be surprised how easy and inexpensive the plane trip can be 


minus a $200 deposit. Two weeks before 
we left we paid the balance of the fare 
for two from New York to Geneva and 
return from Paris to New York. 
Airlines have two types of rates—on- 
season and off-season. You can save 
$173 on a single round-trip flight to 
Paris, for instance, by traveling only in 


off-season months. Next best is to ar-. 


range your trip, as we did by traveling in 
September, to take advantage of off- 
season rates at least one way; that saves 
about $86 on a round-trip ticket to 
Paris. This year the regular on-season 
round-trip rate is $666; off-season it is 
$493. Off-season rates are in effect from 
September through March for travel to 
Europe; from December through June 
for travel home from Europe. Besides 
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being cheaper, off-season travel means 
less crowded traveling conditions. 

Next stop was the passport division of 
the U.S. Department of State. In Wash- 
ington, of course, getting a passport is 
quicker and simpler than if you live, say, 
in the Middle West. Out there you'd 
have to look up the clerk of a U.S. Dis- 
trict Court or some authorized state 
court, although any post office has the 
application forms. As it was, though, I 
simply walked around to the State De- 
partment and got the forms. Plus also a 
yellow card for each of us (International 
Certificate of Inoculation and Vaccina- 
tion) on which to have recorded proof of 
our smallpox vaccinations. Once you 
get out of the U.S. you can’t get back in 
without proof of vaccination. 


E FILLED out the passport applications 
—our names, names of parents, names 
of grandparents, dates and places of 
birth of same—and returned them in a 
couple of days with (1) two passport 
photos for each of us, (2) a birth certifi- 
cate for each of us, (3) $10 apiece, and 
(4) a witness who had known us two 
years. Then we waited a couple of weeks, 
called for the finished passports, carried 
them tenderly home. And locked them 
up. People told us life simply isn’t worth 
living if you lose your passport abroad. 

I figured it would be just our luck to 
lose them before we had ever started. 

Then came the shots. Which ones you 
must have depends on where you're go- 
ing abroad. The only one required for us 
was smallpox, but we decided to have 
typhoid shots, too. They’re not very 
pleasant. 


Next we worried about hotel reserva- 
tions abroad. We wanted to avoid pin- 
ning ourselves down to a definite time 
schedule, but we did arrange with a 
friend in Washington who hada pal at 
the U.S. Consulate in Geneva, and with 
a friend in Paris, to sign us up for hotel 
rooms in those two places. We checked a 
foreign travel agent, and were told that 
they thought we'd be safe if we waited 
until we got to Paris to arrange hotel 
reservations in London. 

I spent the next two months making 
lists, and went crazy playing purchasing 
agent. To save baggage weight and laun- 
dry problems, I bought nylon underwear 
for both of us. I bought plastic contain- 
ers for our toilet equipment, plastic 
refrigerator bags to hold wet towels and 
washcloths, plastic hangers to piece out 
hotel closet facilities (they were handy, 
too, for wet hand-washing). 

I stashed away small bars of soap, 
boxes of cleansing tissue, and a roll of 
toilet paper, on the advice of friends who 
warned that the European variety is 
worse than a mail-order catalogue. They 
were right. We also got a dramamine 
(anti-nausea) prescription from the doc- 
tor in case of airsickness. We didn’t need 
the pills, though; the flights were per- 
fectly smooth. 

We packed scientifically. Got out all 
the clothes we’d like to take along, then 
put two-thirds of them back in the 
closet. Our basic wardrobes consisted of, 
for me: two suits, a thin black afternoon 
dress, and a tweed waterproofed top- 
coat; for Jay: one suit, two extra pairs 
of flannel slacks, a sports jacket, and a 
waterproof topcoat. 


En route to Europe, the Richters were served delicious meals 
by the stewardess, Mary Gorman, who “ran her legs off” to 
keep every plane passenger well fed, happy, and comfortable 


We came out with a small Wardro 
case and a small overnight bag fo; each 
of us. No more. The idea was to have 
baggage we could tote ourselves jf We 
had to, and still to have enough of the 
right kind of clothes to make us jngg. 
pendent of the shaky laundry and Clean. 
ing facilities in Europe. It worked, tog 
Although I must say I haven’t worn my 
plaid suit once since we got back. 

As departure day neared, we bought 
travelers’ checks, trip and baggage insyr. 
ance, sublet the apartment, willed Birdie 
our convertible coupé, to a friend, and 
bought train tickets for New York. 

Then we caught summer colds. Every 
time I thought of flying over all that 
water my eyes ran, my nose tickled, and 
my head pounded. We arrived in New 
York the week end preceding take-off. 
and our host diagnosed us: We had 
“psychosomatic” colds which would dis- 
appear as soon as we got on the plane, 
They dosed us with anti-allergy pills 
until we were cross-eyed. 


UESDAY morning, September 6, we got 
up at dawn. Take-off time was 10 A.M., 
but we had to be at the airlines terminal 
in New York two hours in advance. 
To that we added an extra half-hour, 
and arrived about 7:30. The airlines 
representatives. checked our tickets and 
passports, weighed our luggage. Here 
is where you put on your coat, hang 
camera around your neck, umbrella 
over one arm, juggle purse and books 
under the other, so they won't count 
against you when they weigh your 
luggage. Our baggage was 30 pounds 
underweight for the two of us—lots of 
leeway for loot coming home. You are 
allowed 66 pounds each free ; every extra 
kilo (2.2 pounds) costs you one per cent 
of the one-way fare. 

We had done some fancy organizing 
of our overnight bags, thinking we'd 
have them with us at our seats—could 
rummage in them for toothbrushes, 
combs, creams, shaving gear. Now we 
learned we could have no_ hard-sided 
overnight cases in the cabin of the plane. 
Instead, we were issued little zipper bags; 
the kind Jay called a “ditty bag” in the 
Navy. We transferred toilet articles, 
spare sweaters, slippers, changes 9 
underwear. Jay also put a clean shirt 1? 
his, and I stuffed into mine some P* 
jamas, a robe, and a clean blouse. 

The little zipper bag is all you can 
your hands on, once you’re under way: 
After the luggage is stowed in the hol 
of the plane as cargo, even the King 
Siam couldn’t get at it. And you neve 
can be positive you'll fly straight th rough 
Perhaps you'll be delayed overnight at 
Gander or Shannon. The airline pays oF 
the hotel room, and we thought it wou 
be a shame not to have with us the equ?” 
ment to make good use of all that free 
hot water. 

After we were (Continued on page 132) 
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Hurricane 
watchman 


NOW IS THE TIME when the hurri- 
cane season is at its height and the man of the hour 
is Grady Norton. As Supervising Forecaster of the 
U.S. Weather Bureau's Hurricane Warning Service 
for the Southeast, Norton, from his watchtower at 
Miami, Fla., is the man who calls the shots on which 
way the wild winds will go. He is the nation’s ace 
authority on the big blow, and everybody from 
Washington, D.C., to Central America—where 
hurricanes hit hardest—heeds his warnings. 

Because of Norton and the new methods of hurri- 
cane detection he has developed, loss of life from 
the big storms has dropped to almost zero. He has 
in the last 15 years tracked down and sent out 
alerts on 150 hurricanes—believed to be more than 
any other forecaster—and thus far has never been 
wrong. To give you an idea of what Norton has ac- 
complished, the records show that a hurricane in 
Galveston, Texas, in 1900 resulted in 6,000 deaths. 
A bad one swept Florida 2 years ago and there 
was not a single death. The answer is forewarning. 

It used to be that the warning time was 4 hours 
in advance of the storm. Now, Norton gives 24 
hours, with an additional “alert” period. He was 
able to do this when he discovered that the hurri- 
cane’s “control level” (the winds and pressure areas 
that direct it) is not at the bottom of the storm, but at 
the top, sometimes 60,000 feet up. He found that a 


hurricane would move according to the air flow at 


its top. Using radar-equipped planes to bring him 
firsthand reports on the direction of the storm far 
out at sea, and getting data from such distant points 
as Central Africa, Norton prepares his forecasts. 

Norton, 56, experienced his first hurricane when 
a boy on his father’s farm near Mobile, Ala. In 1915 
he got a job in the Weather Bureau, and he’s been 
there ever since. He is shown here giving a fore- 
cast, and behind him is a view of a part of Miami. 
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Stunt man___ 


MOST GARDENERS grow prouder as their plants 
grow bigger, but not Chiyokichi Takahashi, of 
Berkeley, Calif. There, almost in the shadow of 
the redwoods, the world’s tallest trees, Japan- 
born Takahashi works patiently to grow the 
world's tiniest. In his unique nursery, he has 
grown over 17,000 dwarf trees, some only 212 
inches high. Professional growers and hobbyists 
from all over the country beat a path to Taka- 
hashi’s door to buy trees and learn his secrets. He 
says that almost any tree can be dwarfed. 
Growing dwarf trees is an ancient Japanese art. 
Takahashi first learned it as a boy in his native 


land. In Japan, however, the tiny trees are found 
high in the mountains and nature has already 
started the stunting. Takahashi, who came to this 
country 35. years ago, couldn't find naturally 
dwarfed trees that suited him. So he developed 
his own process of raising the trees from seeds. 
He first plants the seeds in !ow, flat containers. 
Then, in a little over a year, he transplants 
them, stunting the main roots by cutting and 
bending. Takahashi is 79, was born in Hiroshima, 
and was a tailor until his lifelong hobby became 
a thriving business 10 years ago. He is shown 
here holding a full-grown midget black pine. 
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ONE OF THE TOP FOES of America’s biggest cat— 
the cougar—is a woman. She is Mrs. Vera Palmer, of 
Ely, Nev., and over 60 of these mountain lions have 
bitten the dust as_a result of her marksmanship and 
hunting know-how. Mrs. Palmer nof only hunts, herself, 
Dut believes she is the only woman who qualifies as a 
Qvide for lion-hunting expeditions. She is regarded as 
One of the best in the West. 

When she was growing up in New Mexico a woman 
ion hunter was unthinkable, and her brothers refused to 
allow her to go with them. Undaunted, she decided to go 
alone with some dogs. The dogs spotted a cougar, but 


» *€emed unable to tree the animal. Mrs. Palmer would 


NOt Wait for this development, got up close and shot the 


eon between the eyes. She was quite proud of herself 


cP 


id 
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until her brothers bawled her out about poor sportsman- 
ship. Seems you're supposed to let the dogs get the big 
cat up a tree, and then, when you shoot it, the dogs 
think they have killed it, and everybody's happy. Any- 
how, her brothers took her on trips after that and she 
has been hunting and acting as a guide ever since. 
Mrs. Palmer says that even more of a challenge than 
lions are grizzly bears, which she has hunted in the Cali- 
fornia mountains and has killed 32. Mountain-lion hunt- 
ing has become a major sport in the West and is 
encouraged because the cats prey on livestock. 

Mrs. Palmer was born near Phoenix, Ariz., is a high- 
school graduate, and is married to a lion hunter, Aside 
from hunting, Mrs. Palmer’s main interest is training dogs, 


2 of which are shown with her in the photo. 
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A fortune down the 
drain 


FINDING A NEEDLE in a haystack seems a cinch compared to 
finding a diamond ring in Manhattan's 565-mile sewer sys- 
tem. Yet Edward May, New York's superintendent of sewers, 
and his crews are constantly locating rings, watches, keys, 
lighters, roller skates, guns, and almost anything else you can 
imagine. May hasn't the slightest idea of the value of all the 
items that have been found, but during the 47 years he's 
been working for the city the total amounts to a fortune. Oc- 
casionally a pearl necklace will go down the drain, but May 
says that about 90 per cent of the losses are at street-corner 
catch basins, especially at bus stops. As soon as the report of 
a lost article is made to May, he starts his crews looking— 
often he goes hunting, himself—and the chances are pretty 
good the article will be found. There are 8,058 catch basins 
in the city.In addition to operating this subterranean lost-and- 
found department, May is responsible for the condition of 
the city’s sewers. Known to everybody as Teddy, he is on 
call 24 hours a day to meet any emergency, from a break 
in the main to a 5-alarm fire. May, who is a young 76, knows 
more about what's down the drain than anyone else. In fact, 
he spent 6 years in his spare time mapping the system. He is 
shown (right) with Joseph Sposato, a crew member, after 
having found a ring in the drain. 
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“TRADER JIM’ Casper, of St. Augustine, Fla., owns 
© what he believes to be a unique racing stable. His 
'“nags” are ostriches. Casper has a string of 7 
_ thoroughbreds, and he puts on harness races twice 
every day at his Ye-of-a-mile tracks. At present 
there is no setup for betting other than what you 
wish to do privately, and Casper does not charge 
to see the birds run. He has plans to open a second 
_ track at New Orleans and sees no reason why the 
“sport cannot eventually be nation-wide. Ostrich 
racing is one of Casper’s many activities. He has the 
largest ostrich farm in the country and sells eggs 
($35 each) and ostrich chicks ($285) all over the 
world. 

Biggest training problem is that no one, probably 
not even the ostrich, knows what the bird will do 
next. Hens will bog down in the home stretch to lay 
an egg. Both cocks and hens are temperamental 


and will squat on the track in the middle of a race 
or, if really piqued, will toss both driver and sulky. 
An irate ostrich is no joke; a blow from its power- 
ful, knife-clawed foot can kill a man. Casper'’s 
trainers have ridden ostrich-back, but the birds do 
better in harness, guided by reins and a light whip. 
Contrary to popular belief, the birds are not dumb, 
says Casper, but learn rather quickly. They can 
outrun horses. 

“Trader Jim” began raising and training os- 
triches because everybody told him it couldn't be 
done. He started with 3 and now has 40. In addi- 
tion to the ostriches, Casper raises a menagerie 
that probably qualifies him as the world's most un- 
usual farmer. His “stock” includes alligators, pea- 
fowl, African pelicans, flamingos, cranes, and 
snakes. Born 52 years ago at Fitzgerald, Ga., he 
made his first deal—on a horsehide—at 12. It was 
so successful, he’s been trading since. ‘Trader Jim,” 
who weighs 265 pounds, is shown driving Rameses, 
an 8-foot, 385-pound racer with a 20-foot stride. 
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@ Young man, do you get the cold 
shoulder from the girls when you try to 
turn on the charm? Do you need some 
pointers in love? lf it’s been too many 
moons since you.swung down Lovers’ Lane 
properly accompanied, maybe you need 
a bit of schooling. And, should you be lucky 
enough to live in the neighborhood of At- 
lanta, Ga., you can trot over to Ruth 
Harris’s Academy of Charm and get your- 
self a Master’s Degree in Wooing in just 
no time at all. Ruth has all the answers 
to what every young man should know to 
get a girl. In 15 easy lessons you learn 
what's been wrong with your pitch. 

For instance, be mysterious: You've been 
giving the fair Susie Q quite a rush. You're 
standing on the front porch after having 
taken her to the movies. There’s a moon 
and a soft breeze. The time is now for a 
kiss. Well, so help you, as Ruth is your 
teacher, DON’T! Instead, smile, shake her 
hand, say, “It's sure been an enchanting 
evening’ —and vanish into the night. If 
may sound as exciting as being best man 
at your sweetheart’s wedding, but Ruth 
says it'll drive Susie Q crazy—about you. 
Then, too, Ruth urges you not to talk so 
much about yourself, but ask your girl 
about her; dress well; learn how to push a 
chair in gracefully under a gal rather than 
pull it out; don’t rely on basic English, but 
learn a few new words. 

Ruth got the. idea about teaching men 
from teaching women, who were the first 
pupils at her academy. Seems the girls 
complained that they'd get all dressed up 
in charm and Romeo turned out to be 
nothing but a clod. Ruth started giving the 
ABC’s of charm to the boys. Soon wives 
were sending their husbands and Mamma 
was enrolling her darling boy, Bashful 
Beauregard, the perennial bachelor. The 
result was Dan Cupid started doing a 
land-office business. 

Ruth, who is 28, thinks there should be 
schools like hers all over the land. She is 
shown here being lifted charmingly from a 
car by a pupil, Marshall Walker, of At- 
lanta. She was born in Atlanta and was 
formerly a model. 
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A 30-YEAR-OLD ex-U.S. Air Corps pilot, Carl 
Brady, of Yakima, Wash., appears to be dealing an- 
other serious blow at the usefulness of our old faithful 
partner, the hoss. Soon, Tex and Slim will be at home 
on the range in a helicopter instead of on Ol’ Paint. 
That's the trend that’s been started by ‘Copter Carl, 
who is clready busy rounding up elk, antelope, rein- 
deer, and cattle by air. Carl allows as how the new 
way of riding herd will be riding high. 

It was in the winter of ‘49 that “Sky-Hopalong” 
Brady first won his “spurs.” Seems there were heavy 
snows that year in the Cascade Mountains of Wash- 
ington and they covered up the normal food supply of 


the huge elk herds in that area. This sent the hungry 
Gnimals foraging in haystacks, barns, and orchards of 


farmers around Tieton, Wash., causing thousands of 
dollars in damage. Ordinary efforts to drive the elk 
back where they belong failed. That’s when Brady of- 
fered his services to the Washington State Game De- 
Partment. 

Two years before he had come upon a herd of elk 
while flying his helicopter, and just for fun he had tried 
driving them from the air. He found it was easy. The 
Game Department was skeptical but desperate, and 
Qgreed to pay Brady $50 an hour if he was successful. 
He completed the job of driving hundreds of elk 


back to their refuge in the mountains in 4 days. 

Brady repeated the performance this past winter, 
and also has been called upon to round up other ani- 
mals. Between roundups, he is a partner in a firm that 
specializes in crop dusting by helicopter to rid farms of 
pests. Before going into herding by air, Brady did 
mapping in Alaska for the Geological Survey. He was 
born in Tulsa, Okla., and learned to fly 10 years ago. 
He was a flying instructor until he became a member 
of the Air Transport Command during the war. He is 
married, has 2 children, and his hobbies are fishing 
and hunting. He is shown here refueling his helicopter, 
and the shot from the air looking down on a herd of 
elk was taken in Washington from his machine. 
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FOR YEARS as a political and social science 
teacher, Les Williamson, of Filer, ldaho, had been 
telling youngsters how a town should be run and what 
Hi | the responsibilities of both officials and citizens are. 
a | Now he has a chance to practice what he's been 
| preaching, because the people of Filer have elected 
him mayor. 

Before his election, Filer, a town of 1,600, hadn't 
changed in 40 years. Hardly had Williamson been 
a installed in office, early in 1949, when he tackled the 
Hii | i} first problem—an open irrigation ditch running 
| through the town and a danger to kids. Every mayor 
had talked of doing something about it, but never 
had. Williamson got a $2,000 loan, talked the 
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voters into opening their purses to the extent of an 
additional $1,000, and had the ditch covered in 4 
few months. Garbage was another problem. There 
hadn't been any regular collections in years. Wil- 
liamson took bids on a weekly collection. The lowes! 
was $100 a month submitted by a Rifle Club, 4 
group of high-school kids the mayor had organized 
and was teaching to shoot. Once a week, the kids 


“borrow an army truck, as shown here, and make the 


rounds. One collector, always on hand, is May? 
Williamson. His Honor is on the extreme left. Now 
Filer’s streets are clean and the Rifle Club has money 
for equipment. This year, the Mayor will have enovg) 
cash left over to complete a public swimming pool. 


WALTER J. TUCKER, of Marion, 


: Ind., liked everything about the fishing trips he took 


with his pals except the chow. Despite reports that men 
make the best cooks, Tucker had found the facts to be 
the opposite. Meals on outings were more offen than 
not badly balanced and poorly prepared. 

Tucker conducted a casual survey around Marion 
and found other men agreed. He decided to do some- 
thing about it. Tucker is director of vocational and 
adult education in the public schools in Marion, and he 
prevailed upon a Home Economics teacher in the high 
school to give the men in town a course in cooking. 
When word got around, applications poured in from 
business and professional men all over town. Ten men 
—including doctors, dentists, salesmen, executives— 


took the first course, which lasted 3 months, one night a 
week. The interest is so great that the classes will be 
held regularly from now on. The students learn all 
phases of cooking, from brewing coffee to baking a 
cake. Some of the men were interested in the course 
not only for fishing and hunting trips, but for occasions 
when their wives are away. ° 

Tucker is 46 and a native of Fort Wayne, Ind. In 
addition to being an educator, he had been variously 
a patternmaker, draftsman, tool-and-die-maker, and 
machinist. His chief outside interest is fishing in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota lakes. He is shown here sam- 
pling the latest creation of a fellow cooking student, 
Dr. W. H. Braunlin, Marion physician, while other busi- 
nessmen busy themselves with various cooking duties. 
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What's cookin’, Pop? © 


E AMERICAN MAGAZINE PICKS A FUTURE STAR 


When Faith Domergue was attending 
school in southern California, it was obvi- 
ous to anyone she would grow up to 
become a great beauty. Furthermore, 
her sole ambition was to be an actress, 
and there were evidences of talent. Such 
a combination should have made the 
stairway to stardom an easy climb. But it 
wasn't. 

She had one serious defect—she 
lisped. Faith just couldn't say “yes.” All 
her ‘“s’s’ came out “th’s.” But she was 
determined, and went to a specialist, 
who finally cured her by the device of 
making her talk through a_ toothpick 
stuck in her teeth. She studied dramatics, 


and was finally signed by a studio. How- 
ever, before she even got a bit part, she 
was nearly killed in an automobile acci- 
dent and spent months in a hospital. 
While she was recuperating at Balboa, 
Calif., she was introduced to Howard 
Hughes. He spotted her immediately as 
photogenic, bought up Faith's old con- 
tract, and she was on her way. 

She now has the unusual distinction of 
appearing in her first 2 films, Where 
Danger Lives and Vendetta, in starring 
roles. Hughes regards her as his greatest 
discovery since Jane Russell, who was 
picked as a future star in The American 
Magazine 9 years ago. 
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» Unseen pastures 


FRED C. WARD, of Kings Mills, Ohio, who has been 
blind since he was 4, operates the only school for 
blind farmers in the world. Students range from 
ex-Gl’s to natives of other lands who come to his 
50-acre farm to learn how to till the soil without sight. 

Ward teaches the blind how to plow and to 
Operate all types of farm equipment. He says 
that dairy farming is best suited for a blind person, 
and an intensive course of one year is given in 
every phase of this work. The blind learn to identify 
various livestock by touch, and Ward knows each 
cow by the feel of it. His theory is that a blind person 
has the same opportunities as a sighted person and 
equal chances of success. He says that all his life he 


has forgotten he is blind. When he completed his 
studies at the Perkins Institution for the Blind, Water- 
town, Mass., he worked in industrial plants for several 
years. He never thought of farming until the depres- 
sion, and he started to learn it from scratch. He and 
his wife obtained a 3-acre lot at Hopkinton, Conn., 
and together built a house. By 1940, he had a 100- 
acre farm in New Hampshire and got the idea for 
his school. With the help of the state association for 
the blind, Ward got his classes going and af one 
time had 27 students. 

The school was closed 2 years ago because of 
lack of funds, but this year the Cincinnati Association 
for the Blind invited him to resume his school in Ohio. 
Ward, 49, was born in East Sullivan, N.H., and was 
blinded while playing with 2 other children, when a 
shotgun went off in his face. 
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THE BIBLE, or at least part of it, has been published 
in 1,118 languages and Eugene A. Nida, Secretary 
for Translations for the American Bible Society, has 
the unusual job of seeing that the number keeps in- 
creasing. Nida travels in all parts of the world, 
working with missionaries who are bringing God's 
Word to natives in primitive areas. 

Missionaries learn the language of the natives, 
reduce it to writing, and teach the natives to read. 
Then Nida, a top linguist, sits down with the mis- 
sionaries and translates the Bible into the strange 
tongue. Nida has been shot at by angry natives, 
made a long trip through the jungles with a killer 
for companion, has'braved wild tribes, and been in 
frequent danger from wild animals. Among the 
places he has visited are the Belgian Congo; 
Ecuador; Kenya, Africa; Ethiopia; Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan; Panama; Costa Rica; in addition to such 


prosaic places as England, Scotland, Holland, and 
France. In most areas where Nida works, the tribal 
language had never before been reduced to writ- 
ing. Nida speaks Spanish, German, French, and 
Greek fluently and has a working knowledge of 
many primitive languages. He has been in his pres- 
ent job for 10 years and is the author of a number 
of books on translation. He was born in Oklahoma 
City and received his doctorate at the University of 
Michigan, majoring in linguistics. 

Most recently, Nida has been concentrating on 
translations in Guatemala, Mexico, Panama, and 
South America. He is shown here explaining to a 
San Blas Indian woman about reading the Bible in 
Spanish. She lives on the San Blas Islands off the 
northeast coast of Panama. Nida helped the Indians 
with a translation of the New Testament. Nida is 
35 years old, married, lives in Port Chester, N.Y. 
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1 his first point. Maggie instantly 
ed her hands, and after a moment 
s was a weak spattering of applause 
4 the rest of the gallery, and from 
it point on the mood changed. There 
sno more laughter at the stocky young 
an, who doggedly continued to try with 
rerything he had, and when the set 
F ed—at six-love again for the ama- 
ur—the entire gallery applauded po- 
itely. 
The players changed courts again, and 
he third set went just about like the first 
wo, with the amateur placing his shots 
eautifully and alternating vicious chops 
“ith screaming drives to the base line, 
ad his stocky opponent grimly trying 
) return them all. 
“George was beet-red by now, and 
rl Hipping ‘with perspiration, and when at 
| the score climbed to five-love, and 
n en to forty-love—set point for the 
anking amateur—the gallery relaxed a 
| ttle at the prospect of a swift and merci- 
ul end to the agonies of the challenger. 
e gallery wasn’t amused any more; it 
fas silently rooting for George’s hope- 
SS Cause, and the spectacle was conse- 
juently becoming a little embarrassing 
0 watch. 
And then, somehow, George con- 
fived to get that terrible serve back 
hree successive times, and each time the 
amateur tried to kill the ball and netted 
it instead, and the score was deuce. It 
Went to advantage in, and then to deuce 
again, and then to advantage in once 
n ore ; and now the gallery was applaud- 
“ing George without reserve, and Maggie 


"Was jumping up and down. 
4 George never had a chance of winning 


° game, of course, but he kept trying, 


a though that had never occurred to 


. The amateur served for set point 


s _ once again, and George popped the big 


er back, and the amateur slammed a 
fautiful cross-court shot. George, scar- 
ot from his exertions, went after it, with 
S tired legs pumping desperately, 

Missed it by a yard and tripped himself 
the attempt. He fell heavily, and the 
3 Match was over. 


bk WAS then that Maggie Goodwin 


med away from Carol and Liz without 
Word and ran out onto the court and 
shied herself squarely in front of the 
ky young man. She fixed her solemn 
_» ©Yes on his crimson, glistening face 
od directly, ‘I think you’re the 
| Magnificent thing I’ve ever seen. 
nat C'S your name?” 


Castle in the Sand 


(Continued from page 50) 


‘““George—Buckwalter,” the challenger 
answered, startled, staggering to his feet ; 
and Maggie stuck out her hand like a 
man and grabbed his and said, without 
taking those big gray eyes from his, 
‘*Mine’s Marguerite Goodwin. Want to 
take a walk on the beach?” 

“Well,” George said in some con- 
fusion, unable to tear his gaze away from 
those gray eyes, ““well—yes, sure, I guess 
so. But I’ve got to shower first.” 


“Til wait for you,’ Maggie said sim- — 


ply. ““Right here.” 

And that was it. There were under- 
tones, such as the fact that no one had 
ever heard Maggie refer to herself as 
Marguerite, the more formal and digni- 
fied name her parents had given her. But 
then the entire thing was absurdly out of 
keeping with Maggie's character as 
everyone knew it. 


fee showered, and came out look- 
ing a little cooler and more presentable. 
He wasn’t a bad-looking young man at 
all, though he certainly wasn’t any dream 
man, either. He wasn’t any taller than 
average, and his face was clean-cut but 
undistinguished ; a nice, frank, open face 
under a crew cut. He was compact and 
well muscled and slow-spoken, and he 
had a sense of humor, but he wasn’t any 
wit. An average sort of guy, you'd have 
said, a nice, average sort of guy, except 
for being stinking rich; but Maggie 
didn’t know anything about that, and 
the way she looked at him he didn’t look 
average at all, to her. 

They went walking on the beach, and 
they showed up after dinner for the dance 
at the Club, but they danced only once 
or twice ; they spent an hour talking very 
earnestly at a small table on the porch, 
and then they disappeared. 

Maggie dropped out of circulation 
right after that. For a few days people 
were asking one another idly what had 
become of her, and then reports began to 
trickle in that Maggie and George had 
been seen lunching or dining together in 
out-of-the-way places, or standing for 
half an hour at a time in front of the same 
picture in a midtown gallery, or saun- 
tering hand-in-hand up Fifth Avenue, 
window-shopping. Nobody had any 
firsthand information on what was go- 
ing on, but everyone could piece things 
together, and just about everyone did. 

They had known each other only a 
week when George asked Maggie up to 
Newport to meet his parents, and it was 
then that things really came to a boil. 


Maggie wasn’t prepared for what she 
found, and yet in a way she was; she 
made a preposterous mistake, and yet 
the wishful thinking that led up to it was 
clear and understandable enough. 

The Buckwalter cottage in Newport 
was, of course, a show place. It was no 
more a cottage than the Taj Mahal, be- 
ing a turreted graystone pile of some 
forty-five rooms, not counting the serv- 
ants’ quarters and the stables and other 
outbuildings, and at first sight of the im- 
posing structure Maggie’s enchantment 
was complete. She moved as in a dream 
to the rooms assigned to her; she ac- 
cepted without question the services of 
the personal maid she found there; she 
was not surprised to discover that one 
dressed for dinner every evening here, 
even in summer ; and it seemed perfectly 
natural that George wore a dinner jacket 
without looking in the least dressed up. 

She went in to dinner on George's 
father’s arm. Still in her trance, she had 
only a vague impression that Mr. Buck- 
walter was as stocky and solid as George, 
only a good deal ruddier, and that Mrs. 
Buckwalter was flighty and preoccupied 
with her social schedule, but very nice. 
She did not see the amused affection with 
which George, escorting his mother into 
the vaulted dining-room, observed that 
Maggie unconsciously managed to swag- 
ger a little even in a dinner gown. She 
held up her end of the conversation me- 
chanically, without any of it seeming in 
the least real to her. 

She was still bemused when she awoke 
very early the next morning, and found 
her way through the vast, silent house 
and down to the beach. She turned her 
back on the morning-gray ocean and 
stood staring silently at the mist- 
shrouded bulk of the turreted Buck- 
walter castle. Then, without taking her 
gaze from the house, Maggie quickly 
reached down and slipped off her bath- 
ing shoes, and at the cool, moist touch of 
the hard sand under her feet the memory 
came back to her with an almost painful 
clarity : the memory that had lain buried 
—or half-buried—beneath the cockiness 
and the swagger and the crisp matter-of- 
factness for eight years, since the summer 
she was fourteen. ... 


a (bors was the first summer the Good- 
wins had owned the modest cottage at 
Inlet, the summer they had first joined 
the Inlet Yacht Club, because Maggie’s 
brother Robert had been a sailing- 
dinghy enthusiast; the summer that 
Maggie had braces on her teeth and a 
constant unrest deep inside her. This un- 
rest had led her to rise early and go down 
to the beach, before anyone else was ,up 
and about, to be alone with the ocean 
and the sand and the tangy, salt-smelling 
air. 

On one of those mornings, later in the 
summer, Maggie, wearing a pair of 
dungarees and an old shirt of Robert’s, 
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was walking aimlessly toward the ocean, 
head down. She had almost reached the 
smooth, level expanse left by the reced- 
ing tide, before she glanced up from her 
idle reverie and realized, with a start, that 
she was not, after all, alone on the beach. 

The boy’s back was thin and hard and 
very brown; above the fresh white of his 
brief bathing trunks the vertebrae rose in 
a long column between the moving 
planes of his shoulder blades. He was on 
his knees, and the sandy soles of his bare 
feet were turned up awkwardly, and be- 
tween himself and the gently tossing surf 
beyond he had thrown up a mountainous 
pile of wet, grayish sand. He was work- 
ing swiftly with deft, sure hands on one 
side of his huge pile of sand, pausing 
only occasionally to sweep a tanned fore- 
arm upward over his forehead, and push 
the yellow hair out of his eyes. 

Maggie froze where she was for a long 
moment, watching his mysterious efforts 
with the intense curiosity of adolescence 
for adolescence when no one is present 
to observe; then she strolled past him 
toward the ocean without a betraying 
glance. She paused as the sand grew 
damper beneath her feet and bent grace- 
fully to roll her dungarees up to her 
knees, observing, as she did so, that her 
legs were tanned, though not so deeply 
as the boy’s back; and then she saun- 
tered on, to dip a tentative toe into the 
foaming edge of a spent wave, and hop 
backward with an alacrity indicating the 
water to be far colder than it actually was. 


oe then did she turn, and only then 
did she permit her frankly curious gaze 
to rest, as if for the first time, on the 
strange boy and his pile of sand. He was 
older than she, she knew at once; he 
must be at least sixteen, possibly seven- 
teen. She could not quite make out what 
he was doing, and as she edged a step 
closer to see, the boy raised sparkling 
blue eyes to her face. 

‘‘Hello, there,” he said clearly, with- 
out embarrassment. 

‘Hi,’ she said briefly, and dropped 
her eyes to the pile of sand to avoid his 
gazé. ** What're you doing?” 

‘Building a castle,” the boy answered, 
and without looking up she could feel 
that the incredibly blue eyes were still on 
her face. “Or it’s going to be a castle, if 
I can just make this sand stick together. 
The sand’s coarser here than it is in 
Florida, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Maggie said, and nodded as 
though she, too, had been to Florida. 

“Yes, I guess it is, sort of... . Why, 
that’s a beautiful castle. It’s ike a model, 
isn’t it? What’s going to be there, on the 
other side of it?” 

The castle, sculptured in careful detail 
against the near side of the heap of sand, 
was no child’s shapeless pretense, but a 
skilled bit of artistry, and Maggie 
dropped impulsively to her knees to in- 
spect it more closely. 
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‘**Nothing,” the boy said, explaining 
matter-of-factly, with condescension. 
“It's a castle built on the side of a 
mountain, you see. The big pile of sand 
just represents the mountain, that’s all. 
You could defend a castle more easily if 
you built it in the middle of a flat plain, 
but I wouldn’t want to live on a plain, 
would you?” 

‘“No,” Maggie said agreeably, “I 
guess I wouldn't.” 

‘“My name’s Rex Landon,” the boy 
said abruptly. ‘‘ What’s yours?” 

‘“Mag—” Maggie began, and then 
said clearly, “‘Marguerite. Marguerite 
Goodwin. Do you—do you have a cot- 
tage here?” 

*“No,” Rex answered;: “‘my mother 
and I are staying at the Inn. Do you have 
a cottage?”’ 
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‘Yes,’ Maggie told him, and turned 
to point. “It’s down there, a gray one.” 

**] should think it would be very pleas- 
ant to have a cottage here,” Rex said 
politely; “much more fun than staying 
at the Inn. Look—do you know any- 
thing about castles?” 

‘*Not very much, I’m afraid,’”” Maggie 
confessed, and Rex took her wrist and 
drew her closer, pointing. 

‘““‘Well, they were really fortified 
homes, you know, in the days when 
every man, or every nobleman, at least, 
was, in a way, a country to himself, and 


fought his own wars and raised his OWn 
armies and everything. So they hag to 
build them, sometimes, with whole vil. 
‘lages inside the walls, and the farms and 
things to support the villages spread 
around outside. Then, if an enemy gy. 
tacked, everybody would move inside 
the walls here, and hold off the siege 

‘See—this big tower is the keep. Ang 
-here’s the moat— It ought to be full of 
water, but water just soaks into the sang. 
And these turrets on the corners of the 
wall, they're for the archers. Then, in. 
side, there’s the outer bailey, where the 
stables and the storerooms and the sol- 
diers’ barracks are. And here’s the inner 
bailey—I haven’t finished it yet—which 
was the nobleman’s personal courtyard,” 

“Gosh,” Maggie said faintly, and 
then, “Oh, look—this is crumbling, 
here.” 

“I know,” Rex said ruefully, and 
strove to repair the turret from which a 
thin trickle of drying sand ran down. 
_ He had a small tin shovel, a toy of the 
kind that is sold in seashore resorts the 
world over, and he dug for damper sand 
to plaster on the drying turret, while 
Maggie watched him, fascinated. He 
must be at least sixteen, she thought; in 
the ordinary course of affairs it would 
seem a little strange for a boy so old to be 
building castles in the sand. But this was 
no ordinary boy, and certainly this was 
no ordinary sand castle he was building. 


ON her own fourteen-year-old 
dignity and self-consciousness, Maggie 
dug into the moist sand with her hands, 
making a pile of workable materia! ; and 
Rex silently made use of it. 

“Here,” he said presently. “‘ While I'm 
finishing the inner bailey, you can build a 
road leading down the mountain to the 
plain below. It must start right here, be- 
cause this is where the barbican and 
portcullis are going to be, and it must 
wind around a lot, so it won't be too 
steep. . . . How old are you, Margue- 
rite?” 

‘Fourteen,’ Maggie answered, t00 
startled to add the year she had been 
considering. “‘I’ll be a sophomore nex! 
year. How old are you, Rex?” 

‘“Fighteen,’ he said. ‘*Well—pra 
tically eighteen. Old enough to be 4 
knight, if Pd lived in medieval times, and 
you're old enough to be a lady. They 
used to marry very young in those days. 
He looked up from the castle, and hls 
bright blue gaze was candid and 4P” 
praising on Maggie’s face. ** You know, 
you're going to be very pretty some day: 
Marguerite. | shouldn’t be surprised } 
you were very pretty.” 

‘‘{—I’m not, at all,” Maggie protested 
in wild confusion, feeling the hot {Us 
spread over her face. “‘Tell me some 
more about castles, and the peop! 
lived in them. You make them sou! 
real.” ? 

“Well, they were real,” Rex said. 
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dazzlingly white smile flashed on his 
tanned face as he settled back on his 
heels, and Maggie strained her lips tight 
to hide the ugly bands on her teeth. She 
bent her head to the road.she was scoop- 
ing out of the cool, damp sand, and his 
clear voice went on lightly: ““ They were 
real people, and they lived in real castles, 
and some of their castles are still there, 
because I’ve seen ’em—in Switzerland, 
and in England, and in Germany. Real 
people live in some of them right now, 
and I’m going to live in one of them my- 
self, some day.” 


/ = simple declaration was stunning, 
but it did not occur to Maggie to doubt; 
it was not said in a boastful tone, but in 
one of quiet certainty. 

“I’ve got it all picked out,” he said. “I 
shan’t say just where it is, but after the 
war’s over I’m going to buy it and live in 
it. . . . It must be almost time for the 
dining-room to open, so I’d better have 
a dip and get back to the Inn.” 

She watched him splash into the mild 
surf, and then her eyes sought the ex- 
quisite details of the miniature castle 
once again. As she bent over the model 
it seemed that the grayish sand of its 
battlements and turrets became the 
darker gray of stone; the tiny figure 
moving in the inner bailey could not pos- 
sibly have been a sand flea. . . . And 
suddenly all the delicious, half-forgotten 
melody of Walter Scott, read two years 
before, came back in riotous, romantic 
confusion to Maggie’s mind. 

**So long, Marguerite,” Rex called, 
dashing from the water and catching up 
his towel as he ran. “I’ve got to go to 
breakfast . . .”’ His voice trailed off as 
he loped easily up the beach, his thin 
brown legs moving like scissors beneath 
the white trunks, the yellow hair flopping 
a little as he ran. Her brother Robert 
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would say he wore his hair too long, 
Maggie thought; Robert and all his 
crowd wore crew cuts this summer, and 
thought any boy who didn’t was a sissy. 
But Rex was no sissy. 

She stared at the little castle Rex had 


built, and then she saw that he had for- ° 


gotten his little tin shovel. She picked it 
up as she got slowly to her feet and 
started with lagging, dreamy steps up 
the beach toward the Goodwin cottage, 
and her breakfast. 

She hid the little tin shovel under the 
clean slips in the second drawer of her 
bureau, and as she closed the drawer 
her eyes involuntarily sought her own 
reflection in the mirror. She smiled, and 
at once the hated bands on her teeth 
appeared, and she set her lips and 
searched with tragic intensity for the 
promise of beauty Rex had seen beyond 
the bands. 

He had actually been in Switzerland, 
Maggie thought in wonder, and in Eng- 
land, and in Germany. Castles were no 
fantasy, no schoolbook myth; they were 
real, they actually existed, because Rex 
had seen them, knew them well. And 
some day Rex was going to live in one. 

She ran back to the beach after break- 
fast, and saw with sudden panic that 
there were children playing near the 
castle, and that the tide had turned and 
the small, advancing waves were lapping 
ever closer to the fragile turrets. She 
hurried, stumbling over the soft, yield- 
ing sand; but it was all right, the children 
had not harmed the castle and the ocean 
had not yet reached it. 

Squatting on the cool, smooth beach, 
she saw that the sand of the structure 
had dried, that two of the turrets had 
collapsed, and the wall itself was crum- 
bling badly. Then the first of the advanc- 
ing wavelets lapped at the bottom of the 
mountain, and hastily, vainly, Maggie 
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‘‘I ordered everybody to take an aptitude test, and look what happened!”’ 
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strove to throw up a dam of sand to hold 
back the sea. 

Not until the tide had risen above he, 
ankles, and the wall of the castle itself 
had caved in as its supporting mountain 


- dissolved, did Maggie turn her back op 


it and sorrowfully leave the beach. Ang 
then she did not seek out any of he; 
friends. She went instead to the library 
which she had not visited all summer: 
and from there, with a burden of bulky 
historical novels, she went to the privacy 
of her own room to read. 

There were only a couple weeks of 
summer left, and she rose early every 
morning to go to the beach alone, but 
she never met Rex again. She read, 
though, for the rest of the summer and 
all during the following year, every book 


she could lay hands on that told any-’ 


thing whatsoever about medieval life, 
And when she was reading, the knights 
were always tanned and slender to her, 
with bright blue eyes and yellow hair, 
and their ladies were invariably Lady 
Marguerite. 

It was a secret, the way Maggie felt, 
a secret she could never share with any- 
one; and as she grew older she hid it 
well beneath the briskness and the little 
swagger and the tomboy airs, and she 
called herself, always, Maggie—never 


- Marguerite. But the buried secret had to 


do with gallantry and chivalry, and the 
burning belief that her knight would be 
one who would joust courageously, who 
would never acknowledge defeat, whose 
heart would be too great to know when 
he was overmatched. 

It might have been Maggie who 
accosted George Buckwalter on Memo- 
rial Day at the Inlet Yacht Club, but it 
was Marguerite whose heart warmed 
and melted at the sight of George's 
forlorn stand against the ranking ama- 
teur. 

And now the next thing happened. 


(Seon too, had risen early that 
morning, though not quite so early as 
Maggie. He liked to ride before break- 
fast, and there were excellent horses 12 
the Buckwalter stable. 

And so, as Maggie stood barefoot 
on the beach, gazing dreamily at the 
turreted Buckwalter castle, she heard 
hoofbeats muffled by the sand, and then 
she saw a horseman approaching at an 
easy canter, and when the horseman 
reined in she saw it was George. 5! 
George, to Marguerite. 

“Well, for gosh sakes!” George &* 
claimed, with no courtly airs whats 
ever. ** What are you doing up and out S° 
early, Maggie?” 

‘‘Just—taking a walk,” Maggie 4° 
swered vaguely. Her gray eyes were huge 
and solemn on George’s face, and sh 
added softly, “George, I wish you'd call 
me Marguerite.” 

“T like Maggie,’ George said flatly. 
“It’s cute.” His eyes took in Maggie > 
small, erect figure and the solemn 84 f 
gaze fixed on him, and in a tone 9 
wondering discovery George added, 
“Youre cute, Maggie.” 

It wasn’t what Marguerite might have 
asked in the way of a romantic declat® 
tion, but George looked pretty good Kf 
a horse. He didn’t talk like a knight 
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HERE are 16 word dominoes. Each one is a long word made up of 
two shorter words. Example: OVER and HEAD make the domino 
OVER | HEAD | Each domino can be joined to another domino 


to make a third long word. Example: 


OVER | HEAD | joined to 


STRONG |HOLD §at one end forms the word HEADSTRONG; 
joined to STRONG | HOLD |§at the other end it forms the word 
HOLDOVER. All of the dominoes can be joined into one continuous 
line forming 15 new words. Can you do it? Solution on page 80. 
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TABLE | LAND 

JAW BONE 


BEAR SKIN 


maybe, but it was possible to believe 
that he looked like one, if you were 
alone with him and his horse on a mist- 
shrouded beach in the early morning, 
looking past him at the looming gray- 
stone bulk of his castle. | 

Maggie smiled suddenly, not her usual 
gamin grin but a very soft and special 
smile, and her teeth were white and 
even, thanks to the bands she had worn 
eight summers ago. Her lips moved 
briefly, and George leaned down from 
his saddle and asked, “‘What did you 
say, Maggie? I couldn’t quite catch it.” 

And Maggie stood up on tiptoe and 
kissed George full on the mouth. George 
completely forgot to ask his question 
again, so he never did know that Mag- 
gie’s silently moving lips had said: 

“Thank you, Sir George.” .. . 

The Buckwalter fortune, although of 
impressive proportions, was not a par- 
ticularly old one, as fortunes go. It had 
been founded a scant century ago by 
George Buckwalter’s great-grandfather, 
a canny Dutchman with a shrewd eye 
for a fast buck. Jacob Buckwalter had 
gone West with the Gold Rush, but not 
to dig for gold; instead, he had concen- 
trated on selling supplies to the miners. 
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He had also grubstaked a few promising 
claims before returning to his native 
New York, and the end result of his 
activities had been Buckwalter’s, a de- 
partment store which now, three genera- 
tions of Buckwalters later, was among 
the best-known in the world. 

Almost immediately after his gradua- 
tion from the business school of a great 
Eastern university, George Buckwalter 
had unquestioningly done what was ex- 
pected of him: He reported to his 
father’s office and was put to work in 
Buckwalter’s stockrooms. From. this 
lowly position, George knew, he would 
be promoted rapidly through a series of 
jobs calculated to give him a working 
knowledge of the department-store 
business, and eventually he would sit 
where his father sat now. 


When that time came, of course, © 


George would be expected to do more 
than sit there. He would be expected not 
only to direct the complicated operations 
of the huge store, but to make the store 
bigger and better, as his predecessors 
had done before him. George’s grand- 
father had moved old Jacob’s original 
store uptown to its present Fifth Avenue 
location, and greatly enlarged it in the 


process ; George’s father had €stablisheg 
the equally great branch store in La 
Angeles. Just what George would do 
when the time came he didn’t precisgy 
know, but he accepted the fact that he 
would do something. It was expecteg 
of him: 

George Buckwalter had always map. 
aged, without worry or undue complaint 
to do what was expected of him, though 
seldom very much more than that. He 
had coasted through preparatory schoo} 
and college and business school without 
distinguishing himself, either in his 
studies or in his extracurricular actiy- 
ities; but without disgracing himself 
either. 

He hadn’t been voted Most Likely to 
Succeed, but, on the other hand, a cer- 
tain measure of success was guaranteed 
him by birth; he hadn’t brought about a 
revolution in the academic world, but, 
on the other hand, he had never been 
expelled from a school. He hadn’t been 
named All-American, but he’d gone out 
for sports and enjoyed them all, though 
he never made better than a third team. 

When George tried anything, he tried 
with everything he had, as in the tennis 
match at the Inlet Yacht Club. But, 
having tried his best and lost, George 
accepted his defeat without rancor. He 
didn’t have to win. He had never in his 
life had to succeed, or perish. 

That was too bad, in a way. It madea 
most engaging fellow of George, but 
underneath that amiable exterior he was 
just a nice guy, nothing more. The iron 
in George Buckwalter had never been 
tempered into steel by the fierce white 
fire of anger, of necessity, of desperation. 

In short, George simply was not what 
Maggie Goodwin took him to be. It put 
a couple of strikes on their marriage 
right from the start, though the count 
didn’t become apparent right away. 

George had been at the store for 
nearly three years, and had worked his 
way up to be an executive assistant to 
his father, when he met Maggie. George, 
although easygoing, was no fool. He 
recognized the real thing when it came 
along. Maggie apparently loved him, 
too. Both his parents and hers were 10 
favor of the match. So they were 
married. 


ieee took the month of August for 4 
honeymoon, and flew to Europe. Maggi¢ 
dragged George through an extensive 
tour of ancient museums and castles an 
points of historical interest, and prov 
to be a mine of information on every 
thing they saw, and the amused affectio? 
George felt for his small, swagger0s 
bride swelled with pride at her knowl 
edge. They also managed to get in 4 
little sun at Cap d’ Antibes, and if Geors® 
really enjoyed that more than he did the 
touring—well, Maggie seemed to e1J° 
it, too. 

It was a wholly successful honeym0o” 
and the young Buckwalters returne 
New York healthy, happy, very clos¢ a 
each other, and ready for anything th4 
might come up. 

Something came up right away. k 

Immediately upon his return to WO! : 
while Maggie was out apartment-hi 
ing, George was summoned (0 
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You receive courteous service. Through- 
out your trip your Pullman porter is 
always within range of your buzzer— 
ready to be of service. 


You make new friends. In your own 
Pullman car—and in the lounge car re- 
served for you—you meet the kind of 
people you like to keep as friends. 
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You arrive fresh. And why not—after the 
wonderful things that happen to you be- 
cause you went Pullman! 


Go Pullman to The National Capital Sesquicentennial Celebration, 
Washington, D. C., through November 22, 1950 
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father’s office, where he was briefly and 
concisely made aware of what was ex- 
pected of him so far as the store was 
concerned. 

‘““George,” the senior Buckwalter 
rumbled, cocking his chair back and 
placing his feet inelegantly upon his 
bleached mahogany desk, “this day is a 
milestone in my life and yours, one to 
which I have been looking forward for a 
long time.” 

“Yes, sir,’ George said, and waited. 

“You have had twenty-six years of 
completely comfortable existence,” his 
father continued thoughtfully, “which 
has cost me a considerable sum of 
money. You have learned the value of a 
dollar the easy way, without ever having 
to get out and scratch for one. And you 
have had a training course which, I hope, 
has taught you how to run a department 
store.” 

‘I hope so, sir,’’ George said dutifully. 

“Now, all this time, George, I have 
looked on you, naturally, as a beloved 
son, but also as a sort of thirty-year 
endowment policy for myself. We Buck- 
walters are mighty good storekeepers, 
George, but I am getting sick and tired 
of running a store. I’ve been looking 
forward for a long time to the day when 
I could dump the whole thing on you. 

““Well—that day hasn’t come yet, 
but I think I can see it coming closer. 
You haven’t done much of a job of sow- 
ing wild oats, but you’ve had your 
chances, and now that’s over. You're a 
settled man, George, with a fine wife, 
and it’s time you got used to handling 
responsibility.” 

He fixed his son with a glittering eye, 
and George sat up straight in his chair. 


‘hatever it was, it was coming now. 
“George,” his father said, “as you 
know, I established the Los Angeles 
store. It’s as big as our New York store, 
and it has the same reputation for cater- 
ing to people who want the best rather 
than the cheapest. There’s considerable 
competition for that patronage in the 
Los Angeles area. Now, George, what 
would you say we have to offer people 
like that to keep their patronage?” 

George hesitated. He knew the answer, 
of course, having been well coached in 
the course of his training, but he wanted 
to give weight to it. So he pursed his 
lips and pondered a moment. 

‘Service,’ George said presently, de- 
cisively. ‘“‘I’d say we have to give ’em 
service.” 

“Right!”’ the elder Buckwalter as- 
sented, and swung his feet down from 
his desk-top so that he could lean across 
it and fix George with the importance of 
his next words. ‘‘ Now, George, a lot of 
the people we particularly want as Buck- 
walter’s customers in the Los Angeles 
area keep winter homes in the desert re- 
sorts, particularly in Indian Springs. 
That’s over a hundred miles from Los 
Angeles, it’s a growing resort and a 
wealthy one, and there’s no real depart- 
ment store there. What do you think we 
ought to do?”’ 

The question was rhetorical. George 
knew by now that he was going to be 
sent out to open a branch store in 
Indian Springs, but the obvious answer 
clearly wasn’t enough; something more 
was expected of him. He frowned, and 
considered. 

‘“*The branch,’ George said weightily, 
“could be a comparatively small store, 
because we needn’t carry a complete 
line. No furniture. Household appliances 
cut toa minimum. Concentrate on resort 
wear, that sort of thing. Very smart, 
something unusual in décer to tie in 


with the resort atmosphere, everything . 


Pr lr 


‘“*Wanna race?’’ 
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ultramodern. Some advance in prices 
and the best of everything.” 

George’s father restored his feet tg 
the desk-top, and visibly relaxed. George 
had lived up to expectations. 

“Charley Potter's been running thing, 
on the West Coast since nineteen-thirty » 
he said, nodding. “He can help you a 
lot, if you want to call on him. But you're 
in charge. Starting now, George, you're 
Vice-President of Buckwalter’s, in Charge 
of the Indian Springs store. Go®d luck 
George.” ... 

The prospect smacked of high ad- 
venture to Maggie, who had never been 
west of Ohio, and who had not as yet 
observed any deficiencies in her knight, 

She had, it is true, observed a certain 
reticence in George during their tour of 
European historical shrines, but this she 
ascribed to manly reserve. She was not 
really in love with George yet, not in the 
way she knew she must some day be in 
love, but she was quite sure that that 
was coming to her. George was already 
very dear to her. All that was lacking 
was a single dramatic revelation of 
George’s true quality, which would com- 
mand her respect and admiration. 

For Maggie, to be in love was to look 
up to, almost worship ; and although she 
did care deeply for George, he had not 
yet done anything to command _ that 
kind of feeling in her. But she was quite 
sure he was going to. It had not dawned 
on her that perhaps. she was trying to 
fit a pleasant but not outstanding citizen 
into the cuirass of a hero. 

Therefore, she did not quite compre- 
hend George’s unease on the train head- 
ing west from Chicago, and it is possible 
that she was something less than a tower 
of strength to her husband at the time, 
though the ultimate effect of what she 
said and did then may have been very 
good, indeed. 


ean had retired to their drawing- 
room after lunch, and had settled down 
to read. Maggie couldn’t seem to get into 
the bulky novel she had brought. She 
watched George quietly for a while, an 
she observed that he was not turning the 
pages of his book; either, and that his 
brow was puckered in a frown. 

He glanced up suddenly, and found 
the sober gray stare on him, and sal¢; 
‘‘ Uh—guess it’s pretty early in the yeal 
for Indian Springs. I understand the 
desert resorts don’t really get goles 
until December.”’ . 

Maggie continued to look at him 
thoughtfully, and George fidgeted a 
said, ““Guess we'll probably have the 
town to ourselves for a while. Hope ! 
won't be too dull for you.” (3 

George,” Maggie said firmly, “you ™ 
worried. What’s ic matter?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” George 54 
unconvincingly. 

Maggie, who had spent years watch 
ing her mother pry things out of ne 
father, studied him for a moment, 4% 
then said coldly, ““Well—if you 40? 
want to tell me—’’ She managed to ge 
just the degree of hurt into her vord 
that her mother had always found a 
effective, and as she spoke she turne 
her shoulder to George and bent 
head stiffly over her book. 


ally isn’t anything, Maggie,” 
said quickly. ““‘Maggie—please.” 
uurned her head very slightly back 
him, just far enough to indicate 
he opened up she'd listen, but if 
n't he was going to be in for a 
time. And George might not have 
married very long, but he’d been 
1d long enough to get those signals 
ut any repeats. 

*s just—”’ he began, and swallowed 
—“Tt’s just—I was thinking about 
ley Potter.” 

*harley Potter?” Maggie repeated. 
0 on earth is Charley Potter?” 
sharley Potter is Vice-President of 
«walter’s,’ George said soberly. 
’s been in charge of everything on 
West Coast since nineteen-thirty. I 
-wondering how’s he going to feel.” 
‘About what?’’ Maggie asked. 


bout this whole deal. I mean, he’s a 
ned good man; we wouldn’t be pay- 
him fifty thousand dollars a year if he 
sn’t. And I was just wondering how 
s going to feel about the boss’s son 
ping up right in his bailiwick, that’s 
He might be kind of resentful, Mag- 
T wouldn’t blame him.” 

Poof!’ Maggie said, and snapped 
fingers lightly. “Is that all? You'll 
w “im down!” 

jeorge grinned, a slow, reluctant 
but the furrow between his eye- 
ws remained. “That isn’t precisely 
point,” he said seriously. And then 
observed the challenging set of 
ygie’s small, square shoulders and 
‘outthrust chin. In spite of himself 
aad to grin at her, and the wrinkle 
oothed itself out of his forehead. 
‘Never mind,” George said mildly. 
laybe you're right, honey. How 
iid you like a drink, back in the club 


No, thanks,” Maggie said. ““ You go 
ad, if you like. I’ll stay here.” 

0 George wandered back to the club 
, and settled down to worry in peace. 


HE matter of meeting Charley Potter 
S only a part of George’s concern, 
10ugh it was a substantial part. It was 
job itself that was the chief difficulty. 
> had wanted to tell Maggie exactly 
at was in his mind, but in the face of 
absurd confidence in him he just 
in’t been able to confess that he had 
ibts concerning his own adequacy. 
_Was true that George had been 
sit a great deal about running a 
€, but he hadn’t been taught any- 
8 about building a store, or design- 
One, or creating from scratch a 
Mess that didn’t exist. 

€orge shuddered. It was one thing 
ake glib plans in his father’s office; 
nght be another thing entirely to 
‘them out three thousand miles 
1 home, with the dubious help of 
*y Potter, and to have to live with 
Naiter they had been carried out. It 
be difficult to conceal any serious 
€he might make, and suddenly it 
“1 On George that he would prob- 
laKe some beauties. 

iS going to be tough, this time, to 
it Was expected of him. 


‘ 


‘Well, about me,” George said. 


then suddenly George thought of 
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In Hillsboro, Ore., it’s illegal to allow a 
horse to ride around in the back seat 
of your car 
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At Savannah Beach, Ga.,it is forbidden 
to sprinkle one’s lawn while it is raining 


Illustrated by O. Soglow 


A railroad engineer in North Dakota 


may not take his train home unless it 
carries a full crew 


It’s against the law to carry live coals 
through the streets of Springfield, Ill. | 


Has your state or town some curious law or ordinance? 
If so, send if to “It’s the Law!” The American Magazine, 
640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. We will pay $5 for 


each acceptable contribution. 


Maggie, back in the drawing-room 
placidly reading, serenely confident in 
his ability to do what he had to do. He 
set his drink down carefully as a brand- 
new feeling came to him. 

All of a sudden, this wasn’t just some- 
thing that was expected of him, this 
creation of a new business. This was 
something he had to do, something he 
wanted to do. It was a future he was 
building, for Maggie and himself. He 
could see what his father had been driv- 
ing at: Up to now, he’d been learning, 
and doing what he thought was ex- 
pected of him, but not really risking any- 
thing, not really driving. It wasn’t 
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enough to inherit a store or a fortune; 
when a man was big enough to take on 
the responsibility of a wife, he had to be 
big enough to build something he could 
call his own. 

His grandfather had moved his great- 
grandfather’s store uptown in New 
York. His father had established a new 
store in Los Angeles. He, George, 
would now establish a new branch store 
in Indian Springs—and now for the first 
time he understood why. 

Maggie hadn’t understood, but it 
didn’t matter. He didn’t want to mow 
Charley Potter down, because he was 
going to need Charley Potter’s help. But 


if Charley wasn’t going to be decent 


about George’s job—well, maybe fh. 
would have to mow Charley dowp 
after all.... : 

It was a relief to Maggie when the 
reached Indian Springs at last, havin 
spent several days in Los Angeles ey 
route. She had not attached any jm. 
portance to George’s momentary con. 
cern on the train; it seemed entire] 
logical to her that of course C harley 
Potter would be delighted to co-operate 
with George, and she had been proveq 
correct. She had taken the meeting with 
the Potters matter-of-factly, and had 
quite frankly enjoyed their hospitality 
in Los Angeles. She hadn’t been much 
impressed by Charley Potter, a tall, 
silent, graying man in his middle fifties, 
but she had liked his thin, high-strung 
wife, Clatice, and had spent some 
thoroughly pleasurable hours with her 
while George and Charley earnestly dis- 
cussed the founding of the new store. 

Now, Maggie examined Indian Springs 
and her new life with a tingle of excite- 
ment. 

The resort town of Indian Springs was 
a lush, artificial oasis, a luxurious village 
built at prodigal expense to capture, for 
the few who could afford it, the clear, 
thin air and the sunny days of the desert 
winter. Here, where water was the most 
precious of commodities, most of the 
fine winter homes rested in elaborately 
landscaped lawns-kept green by constant 
sprinkling and irrigation; and many of 
them boasted swimming pools. 

The sidewalks of Indian Springs were 
built of varicolored flagstones and lined 
with palms. Its hotels were large, sprawl- 
ing colonies of bungalows, set in land- 
scaped gardens. The stores that lined its 
main street were of costly design, in 
keeping with the town’s general opu- 
lence. Behind the main street, stretching 
off toward the mountains that rimmed 
the desert, were the luxurious walled 
winter estates of Hollywood’s mouon- 
picture colony. And beyond those ¢s- 
tates were the outlying resorts, the 
exclusive club colonies, 


pe people of Indian Springs were 
aggressively Western. The most populat 
night club was decorated in a frontiel 


motif and called the Last Chance Saloon. 


Visitors and residents alike affected cas 
ual Western attire much of the time. | 

The informality of it delighted Mags'¢ 
at first. But it was a calculated infor 
mality, she discovered, and after a few 
weeks she deliberately discarded the 
levis and high-heeled cowboy boots sh¢ 
had enthusiastically adopted upon he! 
arrival, and began to wear dresses !? 
obstinate protest. 

And yet she really liked it, the tow? 
and the life of the town, and especially 
her own life in it. 

George and she were living in the ne 
est of the spacious bungalow hotels. * 
Conquistadore lay in several walled-i# 
acres of hideously valuable land, and it 
consisted of a central building wh!° 
housed a dining-room, bar, and lobY; 


and some forty outlying “ranch house: f 


These were tiny bungalows, each ° 
which contained a living-room, one 9 
two bedrooms, a serving pantry 4” 


nette, and a private patio behind 
n individual wall. There was also a 
unal swimming pool, heated, of 
e. The rates for the little ranch 
ss ran from thirty-five to sixty dol- 
‘day. The Buckwalters paid forty, 
, seemed like an awful lot to 
sie, but it would have cost them 
‘to rent a house and staff it with 
nts. Besides, El Conquistadore had 
y advantages. 

was only a few blocks from the vast 
it the end of the business section, 
re the foundations for the new In- 
| Springs Buckwalter’s were being 
‘and George and Maggie could stroll 
there occasionally, hand in hand, 
| jook at the work as it progressed. 
sn, too, the Buckwalters had met 
xe charming and interesting people at 
Conquistadore. 

hey were very popular, the young 
ckwalters, and while the store was go- 
/up, Maggie was pleased and proud 
George. : 

4 was not until the store had been 
mpleted and opened for business, 
her late in the winter season, that 
aggie’s pleasure in her life began to 
m a little, and the first rift in her rosy 
jon appeared. 


1E opening was, of course, a grand 
air in the California tradition. It took 
ce at night, so that the ubiquitous 
stlights could be used to draw atten- 
n to it. The floodlighted store building, 
the ranch-house style favored in In- 
n Springs, looked expensive and won- 
ful. George and his architects had 
rought well. The opening was attended 
‘a number of luminaries of the film 
ony; flash bulbs popped freely, and 
eryone present wore wide, bright 
niles for the benefit of the cameras. 
le whole affair ended with a tremen- 
us party for which George had en- 
ged the entire Last Chance Saloon. 
‘But it was over at last, and the store 
as actually operating, and George had 
uilt it himself. Maggie was very proud 
f him—though not quite as proud as 
jeorge was of himself, because Maggie 
ad known all along he could do it, and 
icorge had not been so sure. 

‘It was after the opening that the first 
nall, gnawing doubt appeared deep in 
laggie’s heart, and for quite a long time 
l€ would not recognize it. 

a eorge was working hard. He had had 
me to loaf and play while the store was 
Cing built, but now that it was finished 
1d open he didn’t seem to have time for 
tything any more except the store itself. 
© was there early every morning, and 
‘Stayed until closing time, and then 
ten brought work home with him, 
ting up until very late going over fig- 
res and making plans. And although 
eesie was proud of the store, she was 
interested in its operation. 

iOrge instituted the custom of hav- 
> all his salesgirls wear frontier pants 
= ©Owboy boots and Stetson hats on 
Ghesdays and Saturdays, and the 
“Om was enthusiastically adopted by 
“hamber of Commerce. All the other 
Mants of Indian Springs followed 
€nd the Business Men’s Club, which 
1 Wednesdays, decreed that hence- 
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a dis pright blue eyes 
though he sensed their ace, and she knell 
and Ge rge’s dismay, it all him even before George said : 7 
~~ which she could “ Maggie, is is Rex Landon.” 
‘ Marguerite,” Maggie said through 
ere suddenly stiff and numb 
miration or a moment, and 
ex bent easily 
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carefully garbed in culate frontier ere? 1 means if it’s 4 “Mrs. Buckwalter, he murmured 
heavily embroidered fancy pusiness meeting— and his gice was jight and clear all 
high-hee en- «Oh, gosh, yes, George said quickly, crisp; t he straightened, and she saw 
g; q- 18 earnest “You'll like this guy, Maggie: with regret that there W no recognition 
ridiculous, and F i —]| mean, in his eyes: George Was Jooking at him 
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it wasn't was a snob, it 1 thought may ‘th distaste OF and-kiss- 
wasn’t that she didn’ like the men wi drink, an \k a little bit, t i ceful 
n George junche and t jked an be have dinner together. We won t talk gesture, 
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forth all its members would wear West- 
ern garb at meetings. 

Maggie took little interest in these af- 
fairs, other than to wish that George had 
more time for recreation, and for her. 
But she was vaguely troubled each time 
she saw him going off to some meeting, 
carefully garbed in immaculate frontier 
pants and heavily embroidered fancy 
shirt, and high-heeled boots and a ten- 
gallon hat. It made George look a little 
ridiculous, and it made him just like the 
other businessmen in town. 

It wasn’t that Maggie was a snob, it 
wasn’t that she didn’t like the men with 
whom George lunched and talked and 
planned for the civic betterment of In- 
dian Springs. It was just that—well, it 
was just that George was beginning to 
look an awful lot like a merchant. And a 
merchant, she thought, was not a very 
romantic figure. 

Not in the least like a knight, for ex- 
ample. 

Maggie was, by this time, getting just 
a little bit impatient. She wanted to be 
all the way in love with George, of whom 
she was so fond. But first she had to be 
proud of him; she had to admire him 
and look up to him, and it was up to 
George to command that respect in her, 
to do something dramatic that would 
prove how outstanding he was. 

It was quite a long time before Maggie 
would admit to herself that George 
might never do it. But by the end of the 
second winter she’d spent in Indian 
Springs, Maggie had reluctantly begun 
to face this gnawing doubt. 

It looked very much as though she 
might not ever be able to feel humble 
before George; to feel more than the 
warm, unexciting affection she now bore 
him. And it would be too bad to spend 
the rest of her life in such a marriage, 
because Maggie wanted nothing else in 
the world than to be wholeheartedly in 
love. 

Still, it had been her mistake in 
ascribing to George qualities that simply 
were not his ; and since he would be hurt 
if she left him, and he did not deserve 
to be hurt, Maggie might have lived 
silently with the mistake she had made. 
She might have renounced the dreams 
that had guided her in everything she had 
thought and done since she was fourteen 
years old; she might have forsworn 
ecstasy to make shift with contentment. 

If she had not met Rex Landon again. 


Sig had known for the past several 
weeks that something was going wrong 
at the store, and that George was 
worried about it, but in her preoccupa- 
tion with her own worry about their 
marriage she had not really paid much 
attention to George’s business troubles. 
She knew that Charley Potter had come 
down from Los Angeles for a few days, 
because Charley had taken George and 
herself out to dinner one night. And she 
had sensed that under Charley’s jovially 
hospitable air and George’s quiet cour- 
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tesy there was a deep-seated disagree- 
ment. Bui even though she sensed their 
antagonism and George’s dismay, it all 
seemed a world apart in which she could 
not concern herself. 

And then George had telephoned late 
one afternoon. 

‘“*Maggie,”” he said, ““would you mind 
if I brought a man along with me for a 
drink before dinner? We’ve got some 
business to talk over, and we can’t talk 
very well here.” 

“Of course,” Maggie told him. 
“Should I be here? I mean, if it’s a 
business meeting—”’ 

““Oh, gosh, yes,” George said quickly, 
earnestly. ““ You'll like this guy, Maggie. 
He’s not a dull businessman—I mean, 
he’s an architect. I knew him at college. 
I thought maybe we could all have a 
drink, and talk a little bit, and then may- 
be have dinner together. We won’t talk 
business all the time.” 

“See that you don’t,” Maggie said 
sternly, and set about preparing for the 
guest... 

She was dressed and ready when 
George and his companion arrived, but 
not ready for what she saw when they 
strolled in through the gate in the patio 
wall together, an oddly assorted pair en- 
grossed in rapid conversation. George, 
who had dressed that morning for a 
business luncheon, still wore his creased 
frontier pants and a fancy Western shirt 
embroidered with butterflies; his ten- 
gallon hat was pushed to the back of his 
head and he rolled on the high heels of 
his boots as he walked. Maggie’s eyes 
went from George’s flushed face to the 
tall, thin young man in the light-gray 
flannel suit, with the shining cap of 
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yellow hair and the bright blue eye, ; 
his lean, sensitive face, and she kn 
him even before George said: * 

“Maggie, this is Rex Landon.” 

**Marguerite,’” Maggie said throy 
lips that were suddenly stiff and nu 

The bright blue eyes regarded her With 
grave admiration for a moment, and 
then, astonishingly, Rex bent easil 
from his lean waist, and his breath was 
warm on the back of her hand fo; 
fleeting instant as his lips touched j, 
lightly. 

“Mrs. Buckwalter,”” he murmureg 
and his voice was light and clear ang 
crisp; then he straightened, and she saw 
with regret that there was no recognition 
in his eyes. George was looking at him 
oddly, and she realized that George 
would look with distaste on hand-kiss- 
ing, though it had been a gracefy| 
gesture, wholly right for Rex. 


ace chatted politely, inconsequen- 
tially, the three of them, for perhaps half 
an hour, and two of the three might have 
been lounging comfortably in the patio 
of the Buckwalter ranch house in Indian 
Springs, but the third was three thousand 
miles and ten years away, on the beach 
at Inlet, Long Island. And then George 
rose and picked up the cocktail shaker 
and went inside to refill it, and Rex 
Landon’s blue eyes settled on Maggie. 

“This is charming,” he said pleas- 
antly, and his eyes indicated the patio 
and the ivory stucco and brick-red tile 
of the ranch house. “‘A delightful place 
to live. I should think you must like it 
very much here, Mrs. Buckwalter. Or— 
might I call you Marguerite?”’ 

“Of course,’ Maggie answered, and 
the gray eyes were wide and still, fixed 
on his face. “‘Please do. Yes, it’s very 
pleasant, though not so romantic as 
a medieval castle.” 

The bright blue eyes widened quickly 
in surprise, and the clear, light voice said 
wonderingly, “‘ Now, how did you know 
about my castle, Marguerite?” 

“You do live in one?” Maggie asked 
quickly, and she leaned forward eagerly, 
awaiting his answer. 

“Well, I don’t live in it yet,” he told 
her candidly, ‘‘ but I own it. I’ve want 
it since I was a little boy, and | finally 
managed to buy it, and I shall live in it as 
soon as I can contrive to furnish it an 
fix it up a bit. It rather lacks some of the 
modern conveniences, you know. : : ' 
But of course I know you now.”’ 

His eyes, searching her face, told hel 
that he did not know her, but it w4® 
enough that he had said he did. 
chivalry demanded. a 

“Tt was ten years ago,” Maggie S4! 
briskly, ‘‘and I had braces on my tee 
It was on the beach at Inlet, Lome 
Island, and it was early in the mornings 
before breakfast. You told me abou 
your castle, and you built a model 0 

““Of course I remember,” Rex g 
softly, and now there was somethi” 
else in the bright blue eyes. Not * y 
membrance, but—as they took in Me 
gie’s small, sturdy figure and the sm0° 
brushed fair hair and the wide ing 
eyes—something very like an awake? 
interest. 

George came back with the co 


I . 
said 


tail 


then, and the conversation be- | 
ight, idle chatter of mutual | 
tances in the East. Then the | 
them strolled over to the dining- 
xf El Conquistadore and con- 
a leisurely dinner, and returned | 
th to the Buckwalters’ patio. | 
‘air of the desert night cooled | 
y, and presently Maggie got up > 
indoors for a light wrap. When | 
turned, the two men were talking 


he problem, in a nutshell,” George © 
saving, “is that the store is founded | 
concept of service. It’s got to be, to | 
‘the clientele we have here. And I | 
n't been able to offer the right kind | 
srvice, because | can’t staff the store. | 
in’t get competent girls to work | 
ao: © 


Can’t staff it!’? Rex’s voice was in- 
lous. “I should think the average | 
pgirl would jump at the chance. 
yk at the glamour of it—seeing movie 
in the flesh every day, living in the 
jest resort in the country, swimming 
sunning all winter. Why, people pay 
lo prices to spend their vacations 
gr?” 
That’s just it,” George said, “people 
fabulous prices for everything here. 
juldn’t have said { can’t ger a staft— 
iris do jump at the chance to come 
1 here. I should have said I can’t 
a staff.” 
don’t understand,” [Rex said. 
he fabulous prices,” George said 
nctly. * D’you know that you can’t 
ymuch as a room in a private house 
ess than seven dollars a day, during 
eason? Well, the girls can’t afford | 
) bucks a day. So they come down, 
xcited, and they meet a couple of | 
e Stars and they get a sun tan. And 
they quit and go back to the Los. 
les store, and Charley Potter sends 
Own a new batch, and it’s the same 
ung Over again.” 
here are no hotels?’ Rex asked | 
y. “No apartment houses?” | 
lotel rooms,” George said crisply, | 
Trom tweive bucks a day up. Apart- | 
is, from six hundred a month, and | 
limit occupancy. None of this | 
i 


| 
| 
| 


hess of ten girls sharing an apart- | 
t. So you see my problem. If I can’t | 
it, [haven’t got a store. And it looks | 
ough | can’t staff it.” | 


Worry in George’s voice could no | 
ar be concealed, and Maggie’s heart | 
Ouched with sympathy for him. But 
ympathy was dulled, a little, by the | 
beating of the heart itself. The 
‘and the desert moonlight were | 
€d confusingly with the memory | 
> | niet beach in the early morning; 
fality of department stores was 
fe with the vision of castles in the | 
i 


€ had a bad time,”’ George said, | 
W there was a challengine note in | 
ce, a stubborii note. “I’ve had a | 
me with Charley Potter, and my 
Man is staying strictly neutral. 
$ Only one thing I can do, so far 
an see, and Potter says no. But 
hasn’t anything betier to offer, 
| going to do it in spite of him. 
%t to. Remember you said once 
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we'd mow “im down, Maggie? Well, the 
time has come.” 

Rex turned to look at Maggie. 
“Sounds rather belligerent of you, 
Marguerite,” he said, and there was 
amusement in the clipped, clear accents. 

She stirred uncomfortably in her seat. 
‘Did I say that?” 

“You did,’ George said with assur- 
-ance. ‘““Well—anyway, I’m going to do 
it. I’m going to build housing for my 
staff, and that’s where you come in, 
Landon. It’ll have to be an ingenious 
sort of job, because itll be the only low- 
rent housing anywhere around,” 

‘‘Low-rent housing,’ Rex said, and 
distaste was evident in his voice and in 
the curl of his lip. “‘ Well, I do avoid- 
low-rent housing developments when- 
ever I can, Buckwalter, but in this case 
... Not entirely to help out an old class- 
mate, though I’m delighted to have the 
opportunity. I also need money.” 

“To furnish a castle,’ Maggie said 
softly. ‘““He lives in a castle, George, a 
medieval castle in—Did you ever say 
where it was, Rex? 

‘It’s in the north of England,” he 
said. ““And it’s not only a matter of 
furnishing; the whole place has got to 
be done over, to a considerable extent. 
At least, it must have plumbing, and—”’ 


Wer. I’m afraid you won’t do much 
remodeling of castles out of this job,” 
George said, “because, from the looks of 
things now, m on my own. The store 
won't finance this, unless either Charley 
Potter or my father votes with me. Potter 
won't, and I refuse to drag in my father. 
So, since everyone seems to think it’s a 
mistake, I’ll make it myself and live with 
it, if I have to. But my personal funds 
don’t run to inexhaustible budgets. 

‘** Now, here’s the problem: We’ve got 
to house about seventy people, in all, 
and they’ve got to have housekeeping 
facilities. As I see it, theyll need a place 
something like El Conquistadore—not 
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so. elaborate, of course, but a bunch of 
independent units, each of which can be 
shared by two or three girls, with a bed- 
room, living-room, and a small kitchen- 
cite... 

“Say about thirty units,’ Rex said, 
and George nodded and went on: 

‘** Now, I'd like em to rent for no more 
than two dollars a day for each girl in 
the place. That’s where the difficulty 
comes in, because the place has got to be 
attractive and well built. A place they'll 
be happy to live in.” 

“Where do you want to build it?” 
Rex asked. 

“That’s another problem,” George 
said, ‘“‘but I think we can whip it. You 
see, the town is zoned. You can’t build 
anything inside the corporate limits with- 
out spending such-and-such a sum of 
money, and you can’t build any rental 
property to rent for less than such-and- 
such a sum, and those sums preclude this 
sort of thing. The idea’s to keep the 
town exclusive and expensive. 

“Most of the land outside the town is 
Indian Reservation. But there are a few 
sites, I think, that can be bought at a 
reasonable price, and even if we have to 
run a private bus out and back three or 
four times a day, that would be all right. 
I’ll look into the land situation myself, if 
you want to tackle the designing. Do 
you?” 

‘*How much do you want to spend?”’ 
Rex asked. 

George answered slowly, “I have 
about a hundred thousand dollars. I 
don’t want to go into hock if I-can help 
it. But say a hundred thousand for the 
thirty-unit development complete, and 
let me worry about the land to build it 
on. Can it be done for that?” 

Rex didn’t answer at once. He stood 
up and took two long, restless strides 
toward the patio wall, and turned and 
strode back again, and then he stood 
looking at Maggie’s face upturned to the 
moonlight for a long moment before he 
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what was lacking in him and in W 


swung to face George and said jp hig 
clipped accents : 

“It’s rather close, for what you Wa 
But—yes, I think it can be done. Do 
want to commission me to do it?” 

“You're commissioned,’ George Said 
with decision, “‘as of now.” 

“Then,” Rex said softly, and turp 
to face Maggie again, “I think we have 
bored Marguerite long enough, don’t 
you, Buckwalter? | regret that I have no 
charming lady of my own, but if you wij 
share yours—and if she so desires— 
might we not go dancing awhile?” 

“Sure, I guess so,” George saig 
““What do you say, Maggie?” 

It was a small thing in itself, byt 
George should not have called her 
““Maggie” just at that particular mo. 
ment. Not when Rex had just addresseq 
her as Marguerite, evoking the memory 
of ten years ago, and the dreams she had 
never quite relinquished. 


you 


fe remainder of that evening was an 
ordeal for Maggie. She felt exhilarated 
by Rex’s presence, yet guilty, too. They 
drove out into the desert to a sprawling 
night club known as The Nugget, the 
three of them in the front seat of Rex’s 
convertible. 

Although George’s arm lay along the 
-back of the seat behind her, touching her 
shoulders lightly with a comforting 
warmth, she could not quench her aware- 
ness of Rex’s long, slender artist’s hands 
on the steering wheel, handling the car 
deftly, easily. As his hands moved 
slightly on the wheel, she could almost 
see a heap of sand that was not there; 
and the aquiline profile, eyes fixed on the 
road ahead, was the profile of a boy ona 
beach, gravely intent upon the building 
of a castle. 

The Nugget was crowded, but there 
was a table at once for George Buck- 
walter. They had several drinks, and dur- 
ing the intermissions they watched the 
other patrons and talked idly of incons¢- 
quential things, and when the orchestra 
played they danced, George and Rex 
alternating dances with Maggie. 

Each time she danced with George, 
the warmth of her affection for him lf 
turned, and with it the alarming sense © 
great danger and a guilty revulsion for 
herself. She shivered and pressed closé 
to him, as though his closeness cou 
protect her from her own knowledge 
they had together. But when she dance 
with Rex, held lightly in the circle of his 
arm, with his shining head bent at 
-tentively to look down upon her fac 
her feet seemed not to touch the fl00% 
and she could not rid herself either. ° 
memories or of dreams still unfulfit® 

As they talked at the table during th 
intermissions, Rex’s light, clear V 
with its clipped accents punctiliousy 
called her ‘‘ Marguerite,” and Georte 
pleasant, friendly baritone with ru 
familiarity said, ‘Maggie.’ And &¢ 4 
time the latter voice rudely interruPy 
the dreams evoked by the former, ° 7 
found herself setting her teeth a0 
most unable to answer. ding 

“I think,” she said at last, preter, 


to yawn, “it’s time to go home. 1 — 


sorry, but I'm really awfully sleePy 


i] 

h, NOW, it’s only—” George began 
otest, with a quick glance at his 
|, but Rex’s bright blue eyes were 
ly intent on Maggie’s face, and he 
jlready pushing his chair back as he 
“Of course, Marguerite. It is rather 
und I have a difficult day tomorrow, 
Could I—that is, I wonder if I 
t come again? This has been so 
sant, and we are old acquaintances, 
sorge’s eyebrows lifted slightly, and 
anced from one to the other. 

Rex and | played together once, 
sn we were children,” Maggie said to 
orge. She grinned maliciously and 
ded, “ But he doesn’t really remember. 
*s only pretending to.” 

“J certainly do remember,” Rex pro- 
sted with some heat, but his voice 
cked conviction, and Maggie saw the 
frown smooth out of George’s fore- 
and the moment of discomfort had 


sed. 
“As who wouldn’t?”’ George asked 
mfortably. ““Sure—drop in any time. 
ow long will it take you to whip up 
me preliminary figures, or whatever 
u do, Landon?”’ 
“The figures will be very rough esti- 
ates,” Rex warned as he rounded the 
dle to draw out Maggie’s chair for her, 
jut I can have some sketches for you in 
‘say, two weeks. That be all right?” 
> WAS all right, but Rex did better 
an that. He turned up at El Conquista- 
sre only three days later with the first of 
“series of rough preliminary sketches, 
nd he had further sketches and further 
€as to discuss with George nearly 
ery day for a week after that. And 
en, gradually, imperceptibly, it became 
l€ custom for Rex Landon to call on 
© Buckwalters daily during the late 
fernoon and discuss the project with 
corge, and quite frequently the three of 
lem spent the evening together. 
since George was very busy, indeed, 
Md the hour of his home-coming was 
inpredictable, Rex frequently arrived 
beiore George did, and he and Maggie 
vould talk until George came. And 
somehow Rex seemed to come a little 
ailier each time, or perhaps George 
ame a little later, so that by the time 
‘ex brought the finished sketch and 
ans for the development, some three 
feeks after their first evening together, 
aggie knew a great deal about Rex and 
out her own problem, which she now 
ad found the courage to face squarely. 
“Fach time that Rex came to El Con- 
listadore, he greeted Maggie as he had 
athe first occasion—with the courtly, 
“sant bow and the brief touch of his 
> to the back of her hand. But al- 
eush the graceful gesture was still in 
Hect keeping with Rex’s unfailingly 
‘t€ous manner, it had come to do a 
uber of things to Maggie. First, it had 
sited her, and then it had made her 
ty uneasy, and now—now, she 
«not say, even to herself. 
although he had been unfailingly 
“et in his behavior, and although at 
Ae had confined his conversation 
ulously to pleasant, idle chatter, he 
tadually opened his being to her, 
Dit. He had told her all about him- 
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comfort, too, by circulating the air!) 
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self, in a way she was sure he had never 
told anyone else. 

Rex Landon had been born in the 
United States, the son of cultured but 
only reasonably well-to-do parents. His 
English father had died when the boy 
was four years old, but his mother, of 
German descent, had been exceedingly 
proud of her family connections—Rex’s 
great-uncle had been a baron—and she 
had instilled in him a knowledge of, and 
a great love for, the concept of chivalry. 

There hadn’t been a great deal of 
money after his father’s death, but some- 
how his mother had made it do what she 
felt had to be done. Rex had been edu- 
cated at excellent and respected, though 
not the most famous, schools in England 
and Switzerland before entering college 
in the States ; he had traveled extensively, 
though not expensively, with his mother ; 
and he had absorbed much of what he 
had seen and been taught. He had always 
been artistically inclined, and his mother 
had encouraged him to develop his un- 
deniable talents and later to direct them. 
into his present profession. 

At the age of twelve he had seen the 
site of his great-uncle’s castle, which had 
been destroyed, and then he had seen 
other castles which had not been de- 
stroyed, and then finally he had seen the 
one in the north of England, and he had 
known then that some day, eventually, 
this must be his home and his way of life. 
He had confided this dream to his 
mother, and she had not discouraged it, 
had rather seemed pleased. 

- But his mother had not allowed him 
to become a dreamer. 

“That,” she had said to Rex at six- 
teen, when he was made aware of their 
financial status, “that is a luxury which, 


alas, you will not be able to afford, my . 


son; and which I am not sure I should 
wish for you, in any case.” 

She had moved one graceful hand 
languidly in the slightest and most 
eloquent of gestures, and had ruefully 
begun, with a gallant attempt at depreca- 
tion, to tell him what he must be and do. 
_ Rex had listened closely and he had 
grasped his mother’s point, and admired 


her wisdom as well as her grace. He, him- 
self, must make his dream come true, she 
said, and perhaps it would be the more 
valuable because of that. His dream, in 
any case, would give his life direction. 
Beyond that, he would have to fight for 
what he might get, for he would have no 
great inheritance to back him. 

He would have an income, after his 
mother’s death, but it would not be a 
large one. Large enough, perhaps, to sus- 
tain him, but not on the scale of his 
dream; and not large enough to create 
the beginning of the dream. The begin- 
ning he would have to achieve for him- 
self, by using all the weapons with which 
he was equipped, by fighting always to 
win and never conceding defeat, by show- 
ing no quarter to a weaker adversary. 
The code of chivalry was due his peers, 
of course, but he owed nothing to his 
inferiors. 

And. Rex had fought. His mother had 
died while he was still in college, and he 
had carefully conserved the income she 
left him. He had worked hard, he was a 
good architect, and he had earned and 
saved zealously, always with his dream 
in mind. He had competed fiercely, and 
—he confessed with reluctance that did 
not quite conceal his pride—he had been 
ruthless at times. 

And now his goal seemed in sight. He 
had bought the castle, and if he could 
execute just a few more lucrative com- 
missions he would be able to make it 
habitable. And then he could live in it, 
with the modest income he had from his 
mother, plus what he could earn in the 
practice of his profession. And he had 
no doubt, and no fear; this he had set 
out to do, and this he would do. 

Maggie shivered at the light in the 
bold, bright eyes as he told her this, 
and Rex looked at her suddenly, and the 
light faded. He said quickly, politely, 
“I’m so sorry. I’m afraid I’ve bored 
you, Marguerite. I don’t know what’s 
got into me. I’ve never talked so—”’ 

““Oh, no,’ Maggie protested at once, 
earnestly, and the gray eyes told him 
surely that he had not bored her. 

And as Rex changed the subject grace- 
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fully, and began to talk easily of 
things, trivial things, Maggie’s 
went straight to the heart of the may; 
that had been troubling her: the co » 
parison of Rex with George which 
brilliantly revealed her own ery 7 
judgment. 

Rex was a dreamer, and his g 
had inspired him to practicality; G 
was practical, but he had never 
inspired. Rex was hard because he’d hag 
to be; George had never cared enough 
for anything to really fight for it. 

She thought of her first sight of 
George, and it dawned on her that 
although George had tried hard to win 
he had accepted his defeat on the tennis 
court without bitterness. Rex, she felt 
would not have done so; in any contest 
Rex would not accept defeat with equa- 
nimity. He could not. At the vague 
thought of the resources Rex might have 
used to level the odds, ruthlessly, she 
shivered as though in fear, but in both 
fear and fascination. 

Rex would have his castle, she knew. 
George had no such dream to guide him, 
and did not feel the need for one... . 


Other 
Mind 


Or in 


ream 
COrge 


(3 ae Landon. Hi, Maggie,” George 
said suddenly, appearing in the patio 
gateway, and Maggie started from her 
reverie. “‘ Been waiting long? I see you’ve 
got more sketches, Landon. What prog- 
ress this time?”’ 

“Quite a bit,’’ Rex answered, unroll- 
ing the drawings he had laid on the patio 
table an hour before. “‘I rather think 
this should do it, if you can find the 
land to build it on. I have specifications 
here, and several estimates which should 
be very close to final bids. And here’s a 
sketch of the development, approx- 
imately as it should look when com- 
pleted.” 

He spread the drawing on the table, 


and as George bent over it beside him, 


Maggie rose to look at it with them. 

It was an exquisite detailed drawing. 
Rex had sketched in shrubs and lawns 
and gardens, and his deft pencil had 
lightly indicated the surrounding topos 
raphy. The graceful group of low, 
rambling buildings were set on the floor 
of a canyon, with one of the bleak desert 
mountains rising craggy from one side, 
and another, an oddly truncated one ° 
much lower height, from the other. 

The layout of the buildings them 
selves was not unlike that of El Conquls 
tadore, omitting the high walls that 
surrounded it and, of course, the swift 
ming pool and much of the expensive 
landscaping. The private walled pati 
of El Conquistadore’s individual ran¢ 
houses had been omitted also, but thet 
was a central patio around which the low 
buildings clustered not too closely, 4” 
the over-all effect was charming. | _, 

““Say-y,” George murmured. © Tha 
really looks like something! Let’s 5 
the plans.” fh 

Maggie moved around the table as “a 
two men bent attentively over the WO! , 
ing plans. and Rex’s voice explain!” 
symbols to George in clipped acc 
faded to a background blur as ° 
studied the detail drawing. The grow 
of buildings seemed to be huddled ted 
protection at the feet of the trun 
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mountain and its higher opposite num- 
ber, and yet they were a sturdy, graceful 
unit in themselves; in some way she 
could not define, the two mountains 
seemed to be there simply for effect. AS 
of course they were, Maggie realized. 
These mountains were creations of Rex’s 
artistic imagination, sketched in to give 
his drawing depth and meaning. 

It was an exquisite drawing, as de- 
lightfully executed as the castle in the 
sand had been, ten years ago. 

““Why, I wouldn’t mind living In a 
setup like this myself,” George said in 
a tone of pure admiration. “It’s as good 
as El Conquistadore, as far as I can 
see.” 
‘‘Considering the difference in rent- 
als,” Rex said dryly, “it’s really not 
bad at all, you know. As you'll see from 
my estimates, here, the entire develop- 
ment should be self-amortizing over a 
twenty-year period, including all up- 
keep and town taxes, if you can charge 
rentals of two dollars a day per per- 
son. ... Matter of fact, I rather think 
this El Conquistadore must be a profit- 
able sort of operation.” 

“I suppose it is,” George said 
absently. “I think you’ve done a swell 
job, Landon. I'll want to go over these 
figures with Charley Potter and a few 
other people, just in case they change 
their minds about my harebrained 


schemes, but as far as the plans go, 
they’re fine. And I’m going ahead with 
this, regardless of what anyone says, if 
the building bids are anything like your 
estimates.” 

“They should be,” Rex said crisply. 
“‘T consulted with a couple of builders 
I know.” , 

“Then will you go on and have blue- 
prints made, and copies of the specifica- 
tions, and so forth? I won’t hold it up 
more than—oh, say, two days at most.’ 

“Right!’? Rex said cheerfully, and he 
rose and bowed elegantly over Maggie’s 
hand, and this time it seemed to her 
that the stirring warmth of his breath 
lingered over her hand just a little longer 
than it ever had before. 

But the bright blue eyes did not seek 
hers when he straightened, and if Mag- 
gie’s gray ones were wider than usual, 
and if her lips were softly parted as she 
watched him go, he did not turn, and 
George didn’t seem to notice. 

But later, as they prepared for bed, 
she noticed the faint pucker of frown 
between George’s eyes, and she was 
suddenly concerned. “*George—what’s 
the matter?” 

‘Oh, nothing, I guess,’” George said, 
and shrugged. ‘‘I just— Maggie, what do 
you think of Landon?”’ 

“Why, I—”’ Maggie was startled, but 
she went on steadily, ‘I think he’s very 


And they arent friends any more... 
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nice. And he’s a very clever architect 
don’t you think?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’ George said grudgingly. 
‘““He’s done a good job, no doubt abou; 
that. But personally—well, I never kney 
him well at college, and I don’t know 
that I like him much. He’s sort of— 
phony, isn’t he?”’ oe. 

‘He is not!’ Maggie said indignantly, 
and at once modified her tone and addeq. 
“1 don’t think so, at all. I think he’s 
very interesting, and very nice. He’s just 
been brought up differently; he has 
different ideas.” 

‘“Could be,’ George said flatly, and 
the scowl on his face deepened menac- 
ingly. ‘‘But just the same, I think he 
ought to learn some good old American 
manners. For one thing, I don’t like the 
look on his face when he’s slobbering 
all over your hand the way he does.” 

‘‘Took on his face?’ Maggie asked 
softly. ‘What sort of look, George?” 

George stared at her, and presently he 
said shortly, “*A home-wrecking sort of 
look, in case you hadn’t noticed it. That 
guy’s falling for you, and I don’t like it.” 

“You're imagining things,” Maggie 
said crisply, but there was a Strange, 
fluttery feeling away down deep inside 
her, and she turned away in case it 
might show in her eyes... . 


Sat had been afraid, now that the 
drawings were completed and there was 
no apparent need for Rex to continue 
consulting with George every day, that 
his afternoon visits might cease, but they 
did not. He continued to come every 
day and to spend an hour or more talk- 
ing with her before George came home, 
and then they would all have a drink 
together, and very soon Rex would 
leave. He did not seem to notice that 
George was stiff and taciturn, but 
Maggie did. 
cieannile she would have unbraided 
George for his lack of courtesy to a 
guest, but this time she did not. For 
Maggie had noticed something else be- 
sides George’s barely concealed su rliness 
when Rex was present. It was made up 
of a look in the bright blue eyes, 4% 
inflection in the clear, clipped voice, 4 
sudden diffidence in the bold, assure 
manner. George only suspected !t, an 


* she was not sure that Rex himself knew 


it yet, but Maggie knew it: Rex was 1 


love with her. a 

It made a difference in her rela 
ship with George, and it made a di “ 
ence in herself. It was, by turns, a cal ; 
for secret elation and gnawing guilt, 
wild jubilation and blackest despalr. 
would hug the secret of Rex's love a 
her, and then she would feel repugna’ 
for herself and push it aside, to er i 
desperately at the comforting oS a 
she felt for George. And she woul 
mind herself that she had ©¢ 
George, and that she had no !! p 
hurt him, but inevitably the mem 
would fade. 

And finally it was Rex who 
her to decision. 


He had come even earlier than a 
that day, and the two of them had nd 
talking about the castle in Englan ti 
Rex had drawn a chair up to the Prag” 


table and deftly sketched it from seve 


——— CS 


hosel 
. ght to 


prought 


ives. They were sitting close to- 
with their heads bent over the 
, and while Rex described the 
. of the castle, Maggie, from 
ywledge she had gleaned in the 
of dozens of historical novels 
go, was able to converse with him 
ently. The strange terms fell from 
ps rapidly, without thought, and 
ere rapt together in the contem- 
of a dream that was familiar 
| of them. 

turned the bright blue eyes on her 
t, and she could see what was 
, and she knew he was about 
< it. And she knew she should 
n, but her heart was thumping 
7 throat constricted, and she could 


> 


* Rex said, and the clipped 

‘were blurred to a murmur. 

—you dream as I do, don’t you, 
a)? 


er) 


‘II don’t—”’ Maggie began. 

tex said, ““ Marguerite—you know so 
th about my dream, and so much 
it me. You must know that the 
e is not all of the dream. You know 
a dream can come true only when 
‘shared, and that it must be shared 
1 the right person, and the right 
on only.” 

Yes,” Maggie said faintly. ‘Oh, 
But, Rex, please don’t—”’ 

‘d always thought,” Rex said 
ly, and there was genuine un- 
piness, genuine reluctance in his 
, Id always thought that if I could 
eve my castle, in due course the 
would come. The right person with 
m to share everything—the mistress 
ne castle. . . . It never occurred to 
somehow, that there would be addi- 
al obstacles; that when I found her 
would be—” 

ih As), & 


at | 

Tguerite,”’ he said, and his voice 
ding, “hear me out, for I must 
T’ve thought about it so much. 
y it’s dishonorable, in a sense, 
lt believe it’s really so. I know, 
at you and I are alike, that we 


d our lives.” 

XS Maggie said, and she man- 
Speak crisply, and her shoulders 
» and for a moment she was her- 
n. “Rex, you must not talk this 
S—it’s out of the question. | 
en. I’m married, and—’’ 

Te married,” Rex agreed, ‘and 
Med to dishonor your marriage, 
‘4. And if you can say you are 
Married, and married to the 
Tson, I’ll be quiet. and I’ll 
= for speaking as I have. But 
Say that, Marguerite, because 
t happily married. You could 
it appily married to a—to a 
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FOR A HEALTHIER 


SAFER SCHOOL YEAR 


Twenty-four million American children will return to 
school this fall. Three million other boys and girls will enter 
for the first time. Good health is important to the school 
progress of them all. So each child should have a health 
examination by his doctor and dentist before school opens, 
if school authorities do not provide such check-ups. 


Medical and Dental Examinations. 
Recent studies show that many children 
have defects that may interfere with 
their school progress—such as eye and 
ear impairments and dental disorders. 
These and other conditions may exist 
for some time before being suspected by 
parents. Your doctor and dentist can 
usually detect them early and prescribe 
proper treatment. If defects are discov- 


and their complications. These good 
health habits may also help make the 
child more resistant to other illnesses, 


Good Safety Habits. Accidents out- 
rank every other cause of death among 
school-age children. According to the 
National Safety Council, two out of 
five accidental deaths in the 5 to 14 
year age group were the result of motor 
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vehicle accidents. Many of these fatal 


ered, they should be corrected promptly. 


Protection Against Disease: Since 
1900 there has been a reduction of about 
95 percent in mortality from the com- 
mon childhood diseases, due largely to 


’ immunization. Evenif your child has al- 


ready been immunized, your doctor may 
recommend additional inoculations 
when the child enters school. 


Good Health Habits. According to 
a recent survey, colds cause about one 
half of all school absences due to sick- 
ness. Doctors believe that children who 
are well nourished and who get plenty 
of sleep, rest, relaxation and exercise 
are less likely to be troubled by colds 
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accidents occurred on the way to or 
from school. So, safety authorities re- 
commend that all children learn and 
observe these precautions: | 


1. Cross streets only at crossings 
2. Obey traffic signals 
3. Look both ways before stepping 


into the street 


4. Face traffic when it is necessary 
to walk on a road 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


For more information, 
send for Metropolitan’s 
free booklet, 09A, ‘‘Com- 
mon Childhood Diseases.” 
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Short Novel 
begins on page 48 


tradesman. You can’t say it, can you?”’ 

‘George isn’t, isn’t—’’ Maggie began 
in protest, but the words caught in her 
throat. | 

He was right; she could not say it, and 
the blue eyes burned into hers. : 

_“ Marguerite,” Rex said softly. The 
name was a caress; he had never 
caressed her, never touched her, but 
when he spoke-her name it was more 
than a caress. ‘‘ Marguerite, please don’t 
misunderstand me. If you weren’t so 
honorable I shouldn’t feel as I do. We 
must both be honorable, always, you 
and I. But we’ve only one life to live, 
each of us. You can’t throw your life 
away mistakenly, simply because you 
married the wrong man. You weren't 
born to live with a merchant, Mar- 
guerite; you were born to live in a 
castle.” 

‘““Nlo,”’ she said, but she did not say it 
sharply; and he said quickly, pleading, 
‘*Marguerite, I’m as sorry as you are 
about this, but you know it’s right. It 
has to be. Marguerite—in a very short 
time now I shall have money enough 
to do what I want to do with my castle. 
I’ve—planned a coup, of sorts. Mar- 
guerite, I want you to come with me. 
I love you very much, and I want 
you to divorce your husband and marry 
ine. 

‘““No!”? Maggie said desperately. “‘I— 
I don’t know. Please—please go!” 

“Of course,” he said, with quick 
understanding, and rose. “May I come 
again in a few days, and will you answer 
me then?” 

“Yes.” Maggie said faintly, and 
numbly watched him go. 

He had never kissed her, never made 
love to her in any way, except with 
his eyes and his voice, and she knew he 
would not. And it was that which made 
it so difficult for her. Had she been 
physically disloyal to George, her own 
revulsion would have ended it then and 
there; she might still have been drawn 
to Rex, but she could not have looked 
up to him. But, as it was, the rigidity 
of his code held her enthralled, as it kept 
them apart. . 

The conflict raged within her. Strong 
was the knowledge that she belonged 
to George, that she must stay with him; 
stronger still was the feeling that she had 
only the one life to live, and that she 
wanted to live that life with Rex, 
steeped in the splendid chivalry and 
romance which had so long been her 
dream. 


fx did not come to El Conquistadore 
again during the week that followed. 
He sent her a note, a brief and simple 
request that she summon him at any 
time. She was able to read into it all the 
things it did not say, and she sensed that 
he would not come again to see George 
Buckwalter’s wife in George Buck- 
walter’s home. And that, too, was right 
and proper for Rex. 

_ Somehow, during that tormented 
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period she saw George more vividly than 
she ever had before. Even while she 
lived with the guilty awareness of all that 
Rex offered, George’s placid, solid 
familiarity somehow grew more dear to 
her. She paid closer attention to his 
talk of the store and his excited plans 
for the housing development; she found 
herself looking at him with critical eyes 
that no longer concentrated so much 
upon his lacks, but upon his virtues. 

George was not a striking figure, nor 
a dashing one, but aside from that he 
had everything. He loved her, and he 
would do anything for her; she loved 
him, too, though she might not be in 
love with him, and, what was more, 
she liked him. George could be gay 
and he could be silly; he could be affec- 
tionate without being embarrassing 
about it; he was practical and sensible, 
but he was also lighthearted and dear 
to her. 

And as George unburdened himself, 
telling Maggie all of his problems and 
his plans for the store and the store’s 
people, never dreaming that she might 
be less than interested, gradually she 
found that she was interested. Interested 
in George’s affairs, and interested in 
George. 

But the other matter was still there. 
There was no fire in George, for all his 
comfort; and fire was waiting, just over 
the hill. 

“Maggie,” George said to her at the 
end of the week, “I think I’ve found 
the land we need for the project. Want 
to drive out and look at it?”’ 


Beaty drove out into the desert, be- 
yond the corporate limits of Indian 
Springs, and turned off the road to inch 
slowly along the desert floor. Presently 
George stopped the car, and they got 
out. 

“This is it,’ he said, and there was 
an undercurrent of excitement in his 
voice that was infectious. Maggie 
looked where he was pointing. “*This’ll 


‘*Are those the fish that come 
in nutshells?”’ 
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just about have to be it. It’s the only 4 


acreage reasonably situated that | can 
possibly get. I haven't got a price op jt 
yet, but it’s been held by one owner fo, 
a long time, and he hasn’t got much jp 


it. Charley Potter’s seeing him today. -— 


he’s an old duffer in Los Angeles, } 
ought to have an answer tomorrow, ang 
if we can buy the land for what it’s 
worth—say, five or six thousand—we’]| 
start building a place to house our 
people properly. What do you think of 
that?”’ 

Maggie’s gray eyes quietly inspected 
the land on which they stood. It didn’t 
look like much, the hard, baked-clay 
floor of the desert with its sprinkling 
of sand, and yet it had a wild, desolate 
beauty in the twisted gray shapes of 
mesquite and ragged clumps of chap- 
arral. And just ahead, beyond George’s 
pointing finger, the desert floor ran 
straight into a narrow blind canyon, the 
rocky slopes rising on either side of it. 


tla eyes went up, up to the tops of 
the steep slopes, to seek the sky above 
them, and an elusive memory tugged 
insistently at her, but she could not cap- 
ture it. 

‘“‘T think it’s wonderful,’ Maggie said 
‘slowly, softly. “I think it’s just right.” 

“We'll ‘run a_ bus,’ George said 
eagerly. “‘A lot of the kids will have 
the'r own cars,..but we'll run a bus as 
long as any of ’em want it. We might 
as well do this thing right, as long as 
we’re in it, don’t you think?” 

She hadn’t noticed before, but she 
recalled now that George had always 
used the plural pronoun in speaking of 
the store and its affairs. It had always 
been ‘“‘our” people, and ‘‘we’ll”’ do this 
thing right. George took her for granted, 
but he gave himself and all that he had 
in the same way. She hadn’t taken much 
interest in running a department store, 
nor had he expected her to concern het- 
self with its operation, but so far as Its 
ownership was concerned... 

‘“We'll be the first people to take on 
this kind of responsibility,’ George Sa! 
with glee. ‘‘Everybody’ll say we're nuts, 
you and I. Paternalism, they'll call it, 
and I don’t know what else. But, dos 
gone it, the people who work for us are 
our responsibility, aren’t they’ we 
couldn’t do much without ’em. I think 
this'll work out just right.” 

The gnawing feeling of familiarity W4° 
still with Maggie; it was maddening. 
There was something out here in this 
desert spot she had never visited before 
that had caught her attention. There was 
something she must think of in connee” 
tion with it, but she couldn't quite 
grasp it. “ 

‘Well,’ George said, “that’s It. Gue 
we might as well go on back, hm? -** 

The thought came to her the follow 
ing morning, just after George had le 
for the store and before she had finish 
dressing. It came to her with a stun 
shock that left her sitting rigid and W! a 
eyed in front of her dressing table. fe 
from the memory itself implicatl® 
spread out on all sides, maddening a 
inescapable. 

_ Maggie got up, then, clutching 
housecoat about her, and ran to ¢ 


her 
neck 
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gaemory with the proof of it on the 


e thought frantically while she 
ed, and when she had finished she 
ut for the store to see George and 
im. But she did not go to the store. 
stopped and telephoned Rex and 
d him to come to El Conquistadore 
that afternoon. And then she went 
ae bank. 

he came home late that afternoon, 
j, and badly wanting a bath and a 
nge of clothing. But George was 
re, restlessly pacing the patio. 


‘Maggie!’’ he greeted her, and the 


fhen I get hold of that guy, I’ll— 
you know what’s happened? That 
nd, the land we looked at yesterday, 
: only land we can get—it’s changed 
nds. Just two weeks ago. And d’you 
10w who bought it?” 

“1 can guess,” Maggie said in a voice 
at was barely above a whisper. 
They'd seen it from a different per- 
ective, and it hadn’t looked the same 
all. The truncated mountain was on 
e wrong Side, and the other was not 
high as it had been in the draw- 
, but the land was indisputably the 
me canyon floor depicted in Rex’s 
St sketch of the development. The 
Ought had nagged at her, and then 
iS morning she had identified it, 
d one look at the original sketch had 
ni med it. 

“He'll hold us up,” George said 
terly, “and he’s got us, too. There 
‘ta thing we can do.” 


HE patio gate opened suddenly, and 
X Landon’s tall, graceful figure 
inged in the aperture. The bright blue 
S widened slightly at sight of George, 
d then went confidently to Maggie. 
Scorge said in a choked voice, *‘Come 
| andon. Come in and sit down.” 
Kex had moved gracefully toward . 
ase'e, and George’s voice cracked 
iti strain as he almost shouted, ‘* And 
peel Ee the presentation-at-court 
Rex's blue gaze went, startled, from 
Orge's tense face to Maggie, who had 
Hnctively put both hands behind her 
K. He Shrugged and dropped easily 
0 a chair. 
Did you buy some acreage out be- 
i@ the town limits?” George de- 
u@ed, and Rex studied his fingernails 
of oment before he answered softly, 
¥Y, “Il own a little land outside 
» yes. .... Why? Were you in the 
Bt? It’s for sale, you know.” 
€x, Maggie thought. ‘Rex, the 
*8S. Rex, who would adhere to the 
Of chivalry so long as he competed 
it his peers, but who owed noth- 
His Own mind, to a tradesman, a 
ant. Rex, who always fought to 
hd showed no quarter.” 
1 how much?’ George’s choked, 
> Voice demanded, and the cool, 
yOice answered quietly, deliber- 
“Oh—say, a hundred thousand.” 
Who took no interest in housing 
Poor, who had designed this 
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development for a reasonable fee, none- 
theless. 

“You paid fifty-five hundred for it, 
two weeks ago,” George said, and he 
had his voice under control now. “ By 
an odd coincidence I think I told you 
I had just about a hundred thousand 
dollars to my name. And I’m quite sure 
- you know that’s the only land available 
at any price for the project.” 

“Then buy it,” Rex said languidly, 
without interest. ““You have the price. 
And I really did an excellent job of de- 
signing, you know, for a very small fee. 
You can finance the construction. Any 
bank will be glad to carry it. Of course, 
the carrying charges on a loan of that 
size. may increase your rentals, but—”’ 

Rex, to whom George, the tradesman, 
was fair game. Rex, who in the last 
analysis wasn’t above engaging in a 
business transaction himself, and a rather 
shady one, at that. 

““1°d sell for less, if I could,” Rex said 
carelessly, “‘but, as you know, I have 
an immediate use for the money.” 

Rex, who might live in a castle, but 
would not feel obligated to house his 
serfs. 

And George— Maggie stared, wide- 
eyed— George was smiling! His face was 
white, but he was smiling at Rex. 

“We needn’t go into what I think of 
you, Landon,” George said quietly, 
‘but I guess you’ve got me. I should 
have looked for the land before I talked 
to you at all, but I didn't, and I guess I 
had a licking coming. I have to have 
your land, as you know, and I guess 
you’re right—I can finance the con- 
struction. Ill buy it.” 

“Don’t do it, George!”” Maggie cried. 


CF once managed a small grin at her. 
“No use kicking, Maggie. We’ve lost, 
but we might as well be good losers. 
That’s at least as important as winning, 
don’t you think?” 

“T think it is,” Maggie said crisply, 
and took a swaggering step toward Rex; 
her shoulders were very square and her 
chin was out. ‘“‘I wonder if Rex can 
lose as well?”’ 


Melody 


a 


(Continued from page 21) 


but she didn’t mind that, because his 

eyes cried out that he liked what he saw. 

He took no account of her shyness. 
“If you’re this frightened beforehand, 


what are you goin’ to do come tryin’ 


time?”? he asked her, tender as a boy 
with a yearling. 

She couldn’t answer. 

“Tt ain’t worth scarin’ yourself to 
death for,” he complained. “Looks to 
me as if you ain’t over ready to go out 
in the world if the Settlement is such a 
hurdle.” 

Her eye took in his dulcimer. He 
would be in the competition. It looked 
like he didn’t want anyone else in it. She 
agonized for Ma. Ma wasn’t here, so 
she would have to override this youth 


ener 


“T haven’t lost,” Rex said coolly, 
‘unless you mean I’ve lost a part of my 
dream.” 

“You've lost more than that, I hope,” 
Maggie said briskly, and swung to face 
George. 

“George, you aren’t going to stand 
for this—this holdup, are you?” 

“TI am,” George said, and nodded. 
‘‘Only because I’ve got to, but I am. 
We've built this store, Maggie, and it’s 
our—our monument, in a way. It won't 
run unless we take care of the people 
who keep it running for us. So” 

George, who could, after all, make a 
grand gesture, if it were a worth-while 
gesture. George, who would bankrupt 
himself, if he had to, to discharge what 
he felt was his responsibility. George, 
who didn’t have to win a contest; who 
would try his best to win and then 
accept defeat gracefully. But George, 
who had a dream, after all, and was 
true to it; a dream that placed other 
pee * happiness above his own com- 

ort. 

“George,” Maggie said humbly, byt | 
went to the bank today. Mr. Hodgkins 
worked out some figures; he has them 


for you. There’s another way we can 


take care of our—” she hesitated, and 
then repeated, ‘“‘of our people. 

“It was really Rex who gave me the 
idea, so we should thank him for it. 
Remember when he said that El Con- 
quistadore should be a very profitable 
operation at the rates they charge? Well, 
it would be, if it were full all the time, 
but it very seldom is. And if it were full 
all the time, the carrying charges on it 
and the overhead, whatever that iS, 
wouldn’t be more than two dollars a 
day for everyone living in it. And it 
already has a swimming pool, and—”’ 

‘“F] Conquistadore!”” George ex- 
claimed. “‘ Are you crazy?”’ 

“It can be bought, completely fur- 
nished and equipped, for a hundred and 
eighty-five thousand dollars,” Maggie 
said. “And even if it isn’t worth quite 
‘that much, it’s worth more than—than 
a hundred-thousand-dollar development 
built on five thousand dollars’ worth of 


herself. She set her soft lips in a line and 
started around him. “I’m a-goin’ to 
try,” she told him, but her voice was 
just a croak. 

When she got to the entry desk he was 
still behind her, shuffling his feet and 
humming. She lost her tongue, got it, 
and was able to say, ‘‘ Melody Farker”’ 
to the man at the desk. She had to forage 
her brain to get the name of the song she 
was going to sing, but, finally, it, too, 
was down on the card. But when the man 
said, “‘Everything has to be played and 
sung in modal,” she was confounded. 

It was the boy who righted her. “Just 
sing as you’ve always sung—that’s what 
he means,” he told her. 

It was like having Ma at her back. 
Gratefully, she swung hands with him 
as they walked away, then, as if fire had 
licked her, she drew back her hand. She 
was nothing but a flustered girl and Ma 
wasn’t with her. Best she make this boy 
keep his distance. After all, he had tried 


land at a cost of two hundred thousand 
isn’t it? And if we’ve got to go into hock’ 
anyway, can’t we do it this way?” : 

“‘ Marguerite!”’ Rex said quickly, ang 
the blue eyes blazed. “* Marguerite, yoy 
cant) 

But Maggie was looking at George 
into whose face the color was returning, 

Rex said to him desperately, “ Look 
Buckwalter ; I was only—I didn’t mean 
—|’ll sell you the land at a fair profit. 
How about—?”’ 

‘‘Never mind,’ George said curtly 
cheerfully. “‘I don’t think we’ll need it: 
And it will be interesting to see what 
you find to do with it. The previous 
owner was stuck with it for nearly 
thirty years, until you came along. And, 
of course, since we shan’t be building, 
your contingent fee won't be paid.” 

‘‘Buckwalter!’’ Rex’s voice was no 
longer light and clear; there was a note 
of shrillness in it, and the clipped 
accents slurred. ‘‘ Look; be reasonable! 
I'll admit I thought I might make a 
quick profit, but you’re—you re bank- 
rupting me! It took all the cash I could 
scrape up to buy that land.” 


But no one was listening, and in 
desperation he said, * Marguerite! Mar- 
guerite, listen to me!” 

‘Just call me Maggie,’ Maggie said 
flatly. She fixed her wide gray eyes on 
George’s face and said softly, ** There’s 
another advantage, too, you know. We 
won’t have to move. We can be right 
here, close to the store and close to our 
friends, where we ought to be. There’s 
everything here that’s needed, isnt 
there?” 

““Why, yes, so far as I’m concerned, ” 
George said. ‘‘As long as you're here.” 

‘It’s important to know how to lose,” 
Maggie said, turning briefly to address 
Rex. And then she turned back to 
George and added, “But it’s nice to win 
sometimes, too. And most of all it’s 1m- 
portant to grow up, so you'll learn when 
4 dream’s a silly dream and when i's 
‘the real thing. I’m grown up NOW, 
George.” 
- THE ENDX** 


to keep her away’ from the competition. 
At the corner of the hall there was a lady 
with tickets for cots for those who woul 
stay overnight. Gladly she left the boy to 
follow a girl guide to the sleeping place. 
Chattering girls were all about he! 
in the room, but she sat shy and silent 
until they were all gone. It reached het 
finally that it might be they had gone to 
the competition, and she flew down the 
stairs, but they had only gone to t x 
park in the clearing, and when she went 
there, too, the boy joined her again. 
Folk didn’t notice her now that shé 
wasn’t alone, and she began to dart het 
glance about, seeing what instrume? 
were going to be played and what fo 
were going to sing. It was a temptine 
sight. Folk mingled in groups, and the 
was a tuning and a stretching for 4 no 
coming from now here and now | 
She would have to say somethin’ 
this stranger if she had her manne 
with her: She turned toward him, 5 


there 


wi 
ag 
’ 


at shing her, and lost her words 


‘eached out his hand and led her 


¥ ank under a tree. ‘‘Let’s join in,” 

= A. ¢ ° ge : 

4 j, not looking at her, but smiling 
% ) distance. He righted his dulcimer 


te 


rrummed. The strength and sure- 
f his fingers reached her before she 
the result. Then it was as if he had 
ree instruments instead of one. 
music he played was the music 
w. Minor but not sad. He played 
atches. She knew he was catching 
now one and now another, so she 
d pick the one she wanted to follow. 
t knees suddenly stopped trembling. 
» hitched around and faced him. “Go 
‘and sing,” she pleaded. 

Song came rollicking out, easy and 
nderful. He sang In Strawberry Town, 
rbara Ellen, and the passionate Lord 
yell, before he came to a halt. 

“Now you,” he commanded. He 
ved, smiling, hand above the dulci- 
r. She stared, dropped her eyes, 
sed them, and, startled, began te sing. 
usual, she sang just notes at first be- 
ise she liked them best. Then she 
pped warbling and gave him Lord 
omas and Fair Elinor. It was the song 
liked best and her choosing for the 
ng etition, but as she sang she began 
feel her lack. Her voice was high and 
e, but it didn’t have the sound of 

y voices as his did. 

“You sing better,” she confessed. 
Even Ma would say that.” 


& 
Hy 


& 


LE SHOOK his head. “You've got a 
ag like a cardinal,” he told her. White 
th flashed in an encouraging grin. He 
Jed, “Even Ma would say that.” 
sh knew he was poking fun at her for 
ag a Ma’s girl. 
ay hy isn’t your Ma with you?” he 
sed. “ Ought to have someone to clap 
you in competition.” | 
t was as if Ma had given her the cus- 
lary Start. 
Ma had to stay with Pa’s melons,” 
. Said. “And Benjie couldn’t come. 
as thoughted for others, and he would 
‘One more for the ladies to care for. 
enji¢'s the reason I came. I’m to go 
t and find how outlanders do, and then 
i foller after.” 
«pene yearns for the outland?” 
_Ma figures. He’s doltish with plant- 
and he’s fallen into thinkin’ he’s no- 
int. But Ma has hopes. He’s built for 
Outside, She figures.” 
, Du Te not,” he told her flatly. 
a depends on me. She never did 
. 'm a-goin’.”’ She was vexed, and 
He had no business discouraging 
t when he was in the competition 
He had a peaceful face, but he 
Scheming. 
began leaving for the competi- 
Ad they followed. There was a 
front for the singers, and he led 
“WN to it. Nobody was watching. 
: M ne to have a boy by your side to 
*: Watchers. When it was her turn, 


, 
AU 


om bled crossing the aisle, and 
Orchestra tuned up for her first 
“She could do was stand and ache 
> Sut then she heard the note she 
5» and it was all right and soon 
% didn’t know whether she had 


Before you scola me, Mom... 
maybe you'd better light up a 


never feel 
over-smoked 


... that’s the Miracle 
of Marlboro! 
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pleased greatly or not, polite mountain 
folk being careful to honor no one singer 
over another. But it was over, and she 
was drenched with sweat and filled with 
pity for Ma if she had lost. 

When she won, it appeared that all 
she had won was a slip of paper, which, 
because she was a minor, Ma had to sign 
before she could go out into the world 
to learn to make records. She tucked it 
into her front and went off with the 
other stay-all-night girls. She didn’t see 
the boy again. Before she dropped off 
to sleep she had a thought: He hadn’t 
been in the competition! She had 
thought ill of him, and she was shamed. 

Come morning, she was reluctant to 
go toward the breakfast the ladies of the 
Settlement had fixed. It was out in the 
open, and soon he would come up to 
her. When he came, she fluttered a smile 
at him. 

‘““You’re more chipper this morning,” 
he said. 

‘“*1 got what I aimed to get.” 

He corrected: ‘““You got what your 
Ma aimed for you to get.” 

If he was going to fault her Ma, he 
could eat by himself! She turned away 
and sat down quickly in one vacant 
place, but he brought his dishes to the 
place across. When she left, he left, too, 
and they stood together in the open, 
listening to men talking, as if parting 
would be a pain. 

Pa would dote on hearing those men 
in their melon talk, she thought, and 
tried to keep the gait so she could relate 
it at home. She, the unworthy one, had 
this chance! ‘‘Benjie would go plumb 
crazy over all this machinery,” she 
grieved, walking through the Settlement 
sheds. 


‘“‘Wind blows more’n one way,” the 
boy said, trying to tell her something. But 
just then men began to talk loudly at her 
side, and she shrank back into her fright 
and lost all her thought. He drew her 
gently away. 

There was no parting. It seemed her 
way was his way. As they went down the 
highway, no one asked her to ride, be- 
cause she was a girl with a boy and no 
one could guess if you wanted to get 
home early or late. 

They had a right to hesitate, too. This 
morning he was looking at her in a way 
that was downright friendly. She knew 
why she hadn’t wanted to see him again. 
She had a liking for him and it was bone 
deep. It wasn’t the right time for a lik- 
ing. She had this to do for Ma. But 
leaving this new friend made the doing 
all the harder. 

‘**T know a short cut to Clear Fork,” he 
said. ‘“‘Let’s leave the highway.” 

The road was so winding that she 
doubted it could be shorter, but it was 
nicer. Not much of the white oak but 
lots of the red left, and hickory trees and 
pines looking pretty together. The short 
cut led off the road, and then it was 
really nice, cool and leafy and sweet- 
smelling. 

‘I had a chance to go out in the 
world, too,” he said. “Singing.” 

The path forked around a clump of 
white oak, and he followed her around 
the fork she took. He was right at her 
shoulder. He said, ‘‘I wouldn’t take it.” 

She didn’t answer. Never before had 
she liked everything about a boy—the 
set of his strong shoulders, the deep, 
kind look in his gray eyes. His dulcimer 
smelled of polish, like a banana tasted. 
He swung it around and played a plain- 


‘‘Don’t wipe it too clean. I haven’t any make-up on’’ 
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tive chord that shivered through her 
He hummed, and beneath his voice wa, 
that lower humming, that rhythm that 
seemed to wander after some othe, 
rhythm; caught it, and came home to. 
gether. 

‘**Now, you join in,” he said, and she 
laughed and sat down and threw back 
her head and pealed forth. It made g 
pretty sound, they singing together, 4 
cardinal in a baby white oak ruffled jp. 
dignant feathers and mocked them with 
his trill. 

‘He thinks we’re offering him a les. 
son,” she said, proud because she haq 
thought of something to say. 

“You could give him a lesson,” he 
said, his eyes merry, for he had made her 
talk. “‘Try it and see.” 

She went up and down the ladder, her 
throat easing as the music got out. The 
cardinal answered back, trilling and 
trilling until he and she were like to 
burst. Then he flew off, and they took 
up the trail again. 


Ee came toa place the sun had made 
bare. A tumblebug was there that took 
no notice of them, but went on rolling 
his lump of dirt that was three times his 
size, piddling it backward with his hind 
legs as if his very life depended on it. 
The funniness of tumblebugs had never 
reached her before. It was a good feeling 
to be watching a tumblebug, and when 
you looked up and laughed, someone 
else was looking up and laughing, too. 

She said, ‘‘We’d better be gittin’ on.” 

““Why?”’ he asked. 

‘**Because I’ve got to talk to Ma.” 

It was plain her words didn’t please. 

“Best be doin’ it, then.” He walked 
beside her, and now his music was Sl- 
lenced by words. 

“You're a mixed-up girl-child, but 
I’m talking to you as if you’re a woman. 
Out there in the world, there’s folk who'll 
dote on you and folk who'll treat you 
as if you’re not there. It’s hard to choose 
which will matter the most to you.” 

“I’m a-goin’.”’ She clung to the phrase. 
It said little and he couldn’t put more 
into it. He was putting more into his 
words. His eyes and his mouth, gone 
tender and yet set, said things that deep- 
ened her trouble until she could hardly 
bear it. It was bad enough to leave him 
behind if she had the liking, but when 
he had a liking, too, it made bone-deeP 
trouble. ial 

His voice got softer. It had musi¢ 1! 
it. It set up a hankering in her, so that 
she was like to die if she couldn’t g° ci 
listening. ‘‘There’s folk out there whe 
doie on you because you’re pretty, f 
said earnestly. ‘But you'll fade early D& 
cause it’s in you to fade. A faded woma 
needs a tenderness more than the ot rE 
kind. A hillwoman should have 2 }! 
Man. Ems _ 

He trailed off and hitched up his ” 
strument and broke into The Seeds % 
Love. His music said what his Wo 
didn’t, his music and his liking-looK. | 

She stumbled over a tree root, and 
steadied her, and she felt secure we 
cared for, too secure. Ma wasn’t the 


d 
““You—you’ve got to take the ae 


with the bad,”’ she stammered, ansWe ve | 


his words but not his music. ‘*‘ NOW 


— | 


) be gittin’ home. Come with me— 
come with me. I’ve got to be gittin’ 
to Ma.”’ 

fell into a march, his fingers strum- 
fast and his voice echoing down the 
“You're in the Army now—you’re 
yehind the plow!” 

spite of herself, her feet kept time. 
azed her. The way he could bring 
rom shadow into sunshine. 

e said, “I saw the overseas. Folk 
e were driven out of their hills. They 
’t go of their own accord.”’ His eyes 
hers with a scolding look that yet 
n’t a scolding look. He said, “I tell 
, I was glad to get back to my own 
s. ll not be leavin’ them again—ex- 
#t | have to protect them. II! not be 
yin’ them for money!” 

. threw the words at her. She fell 
ck as if he had struck her. Who was 
to talk? He didn’t have a brother like 
e, nor a Pa who would give his 
in ransom if he could have a hot- 
use with windows and heat that 
atched the sun so he could grow all 
ar round. It wasn’t money Ma wanted 
r them; it was content, and she’d 
ked Melody to get it. 

ae 

IHE flew into him: ‘“‘You’ve not seen 
| workin’ and workin’ on his melons. 
lenizin’ with his fingernail and a 
ither. Losin’ and a-bringin’ back— 
‘ar aS a man can get to tears. You’ve 
meeen—you've not... .” 

He left his scolding and went straight 
) coaxing. ““My cabin sits on the 
abard Branch,” he wheedled. 

“How do I care where your cabin 
“I dunno. It may be you don’t care. 
it I’m tellin’ you. It’s a good cabin.” 
Ma’s cabin wasn’t a good cabin. It sat 
1a cold, wind-swept rock because they 
eded all the land to till, to grow the 
9d of sweet potatoes and the few 
Shels of maize and millet. Their land 
IS SO steep the old mule had legs like 
ly from clinging to it while he drew the 


“Good cabin—bad cabin, it’s your 
abin,” she told him wearily. 

_she pushed off down the trail at her 
“st speed. She felt a small triumph in 
ne Way her steps must be shortening his. 
Is legs were so long. 

st Was wrong to tire him out. When 
He wanted was her and all she wanted 
“ him. She stopped. 

pits ho use your follerin’ me,” she 
¢ primly. “I can get myself home 
»m here. I got myself down, yesterday.” 
“© 80t up on a hickory tree root and 
s€d down on her. ‘Yesterday, you 
't Know me. Yesterday you didn’t 
Stgnts like I’m showin’ you.” He 
d, and she followed with her eyes 
€d up until she could make out 
Saw. Gray against gray rock, a 
~* POssum was waddling along, fol- 
| by a string of fat young. They 
“@ them together, breathlessly. 
- yOung,”’ he said. ‘‘ That’s a bigger 
Man [I ever saw when I wasn’t with 
Pride made her laugh. She was 
N& that because he was with her 
» Seeing bigger and better, when 
AS was that a possum with nine 


young had never crossed his path before. 
‘*“You’re sure overproud, Melody,”’ she 
scolded herself. ‘Ma would laugh.’’ It 
pleasured her to see that she could see 
her fault. He brought out thinking in 
her, and talk, too. Little the good in it, 
now. 

Ma wouldn’t laugh if all her fine plans 
fell into dust. Where was her loyalty? 
Ma had birthed her, tended her, and 
only now was she asking something, 
something Melody could give, though 
the giving wasn’t easy. 

“You aint a-comin’ to my house,” 
she told him fiercely. 

He passed his hand over his sweaty 
forehead. ‘** There’s a wading place at my 
branch,” he coaxed. “‘It’s the finest kind 
of feelin’ to wade and sit on a rock, and 
wade again when the sun is edgin’ off 
about six o’clock.”’ 

*There’s work to do at six o’clock, 
too. That’s a good time to hoe up a 
sweet-tater hill. Time to milk the cows, 
too. Only you got no cows.” 

He hummed it. “‘Ain’t got no cows,” 
and it made cows seem a never-mind. 
Where did she get this meanness in her? 
But there was a zing in her bloodstream 
that she could talk to him this way and 
he’d not be mad, because of his liking. 

“I got no cows, but I’ve got a patch 
with my cabin,” he said. 

““How do I care what you’ve got? 
You’ve got no money.” She sickened to 
think what he was thinking of her. If it 
weren't for Benjie and Pa—and he had 
nothing but his bare hands—she’d take 
him and welcome him. She pushed a 
bush out of her way and hurried on. 

““You like music and I like music. 
Music is a pretty steady thing to like.” 
He had jumped past the bush she had 
let fly. He was a quick one! 

‘““Whyn’t you take your chance to go 
out in the world?”’’ she asked. 

‘* Because I been there.”’ 

She scoffed at his reluctance. ‘‘ You’ve 
got a sure-enough talent.” 


H. STRODE past her, looking over his 
shoulder, watching her with a small smile 
that showed he knew what he was doing. 
“Nope. If you take your talent away 
from its home it isn’t your talent any 
more. Hill songs belong in the hills. If 
the world wants to hear hill songs, better 
it come to the hills.” 

She was bested, just as Ma bested he 
with the truth of what was said. He was 
right about everything else. Why wasn’t 
he right about this? 

She gave in suddenly : ““ You can come 
up and meet my Ma. I want you to meet 
my Ma. Ma likes minstrels, though she’s 
been a long time away from them. We 
never have food enough to give a party, 
so folk never come, and Ma’s lame.. .”’ 
Her heart plummeted to bottom like a 
shot hawk. Ma was so greathearted that 
if she saw the leastest bit of love shining 
in Melody’s face she’d throw away all 
her plans and end her days on a cold 
rock. Melody scrounged. 

But she had never known a feeling like 
she had for this youth. It was different 
from her love for her Ma. Her love for 
her Ma was like an ache; it ended always 
in pity. 

He spoke: “Tll be pleased to sing for 
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your Ma. Pleased to talk to her, too. I 
can see you’re your Ma’s own child. 
Maybe it’s a waste of words, less’n they 
come to you through your Ma.” 

**Don’t you fault my Ma!” 

He laughed, and helped her over the 
loose clay in the home path, lumped 
now, because there were no children to 
tread it down. It was late for her to be 
angry. Ma had seen them coming and 
was limping down to meet them. 


‘Bas came up to Ma. “‘This here’s—”’ 
Melody began, and turned red as a rose. 
She didn’t know the youth’s name. Sing- 
ing with him and fussing with him—and, 
yes, liking with him—and she didn’t 
know his name. 

‘**Name’s Kirby Wilder, Ma,”’ he said 
easily, as if Ma and he shared Melody’s 
shyness. His eyes smiled into Ma’s. 

“I’ve heerd your name spoken,” she 
told him. ‘‘ Well spoken.” 

Not a word about the competition! 
**IT won, Ma,’ Melody cried. “‘I got a 
paper for you to sign.” 

Ma was looking at him. “‘You’re a 
musician, too?’ she asked. “‘Did you 
get a prize?”’ 

**T did.”’ The look that passed between 
them was as knowing as if he was Ma’s 
born child. 

Melody rushed into a spell of talking. 
**T want to show him Pa’s melons,”’ she 
fluttered. ‘‘ He wants to see Pa’s melons.”’ 

They both laughed as if she had made 
a joke. 

*“Yes,”’ he said. ‘‘Pa’s melons.” 

**Come, then,’’ Ma said. 

He looked at the vines, admiring their 
length and strength, and stared at the 
tight little buds, such a wonder in the 
spring. “‘They’re the earliest I ever did 
see,’ he gave out gravely. Then he and 
Ma laughed. 

*“Come up and set,’ Ma invited, and 
they went up on the stoop and sat on the 
long settle. First sat Ma, and then 
Melody, and then him. It made it seem 
as if she was between them, and surely 
she was. Melody tried for a rush of talk, 
but it wouldn’t come. 

Out his talk came: “I’ve come to ask 
for your daughter.” 

“Yes,” Ma said. “I know.”’ 

**Ma’s answer is Melody’s answer, 
looks like, in most things. Maybe it is 
in a courtin’.” 

Ma turned and searched Melody’s 
face. “‘ You have a hankerin’ for him?” 

Eyes dropped. Lids trembled. Hands 
turned out helplessly. ““ Yes, Ma.” Songs 
had words about “tears, idle tears.” 
Such were hers. That she could do this 
to Ma! 

**And you have a hankerin’ for her?” 

His eyes weren’t dropped. They stared 
back at Ma. ‘Yes. And a tenderness.” 

**Well, then,’’ Ma said. *“‘That’s all to 
be said.” 

Ma! The competition! Your hopes! 
Benjie and Pa! 

Melody sat mute. She had known Ma 
would say that. As if she didn’t tie you 
to her the more with the way she was 


always thinking of others. It was as if you’ 


were standing in a bog—and sinking 
while nobody could help you. 

She sprang up. She said, ‘““No! I’ve 
got to give thought to it.” 
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She reached up and grabbed her tem- 
ples, pushing back her hair and clutch- 
ing, trying to bring thoughts out. She 
couldn’t separate thoughts and feelings. 
If she was just to feel and not think he 
would be buying a pig in a poke. Her 
prettiness would fade and he’d have 
nothing. 

Her mind turned and twisted, going 
back over yesterday that now seemed 
so untroubled. When she was at Clear 
Fork, how simple it was. There were two 
forks, one of them right. But she had 
two forks, and neither was right. If 
you couldn’t take one of two forks— 
what? 

*“Which?”’ asked her soul, and gave 
her no answer. Only the undergrowth 
was left. 

The undergrowth? She dealt with her 
mind, harshly and unwontedly, not hav- 
ing Ma to give her the say. She wrestled 
with it, they letting her alone with it. 
It wasn’t the old Melody who spoke at 
the end, it was the woods-sharpened 
Melody, who could see both ends of a 
hollow log at once: 

‘*“Those men at the Settlement—the 
co-op men. They’re going to bring in a 
man to show them how to grow early 
melons. But Pa has got early melons; 
they'd as lief pay him. And Benjie can 
go to Settlement School—that’s out- 
lander ground far as I could see. Ma— 
Ma, could it work out that way? Could 
I be free to foller?”’ 

There was a trace of the old Melody, 
now. Wondering, uncertain of her brash- 
ness, she stared at them. 


Ma STARED back, and then she grinned. 
**So’s he could. Yore Pa’s worked ten 
years on those melons, and that puts 
him ten years ahead of any other. And 
Benjie can spring out of the Settlement 
when he gets older and more knowin’.”’ 

She turned to the other and gave him 
a soft look. “It ain’t that she’s not 
smart,’ she told him. “‘She could only 
see Pa’s and Benjie’s need. She’s allus 
like that—she’s got a lovin’ heart.” 

Pride and love looked out from his 
face. ““That’s what I knew,” he said 
gravely. “‘I knew if she’d take me into 
her heart she’d think of me, too. I heard 
those men talking. Their mouths are 
waterin’ for an early melon, and Pa’s 
will flourish up on the shelf where the 
land is suited. You can all live up there. 
I’ve pestered your child bad, Ma. But I 
knew she’d want to do her own thinkin’.”’ 

He looked at Ma with respect. ** You’ll 
always have a place in our home,” he 
told her. Then he lifted up his dulcimer 
and played her a ballad. He stroked the 
strings softly, but, oh, how they sang! 

Between them, Melody slid along to- 
ward Ma, but Ma was looking off and 
smiling, lost in the music and her dreams 
of a home on the shelf. So Melody slid 
the other way, and he looked down on 
her silken hair and slipped from Ma’s 
ballad into one for her. His rich voice 
made it into a paean. 

He sang, Black Is the Color of My 
True Love’s Hair, and the girl, Melody, 
looked her future full in the face and 
was no longer frightened. 


THE END** 


The Yankees 


Invade Texas 
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districts, tax rates, football schedules 
churches. Several personnel assistants 
stood by to help us find answers to the 
questions Susie and I began to pour out, 
*“What’s the weather like in Dallas?” 
we wanted to know. “‘What do houses 
cost?” “‘Are there any good houses for 
rent available?” “‘How do food prices 
compare?” ‘“* Does it snow?”’ 

The answers were direct. “‘ Mrs. Guy- 
ton,” the man said, ‘“‘a hypothetical 
family of four living in an $8,000 home 
could save $175 a year in living costs 
in Dallas. The greatest saving will be in 
heating. The weather is much milder 
there, with little or no snow.” 

Houses for rent, we learned, were 
scarce in Dallas. However, there would 
be plenty of places to buy. 

Susie remembered to inquire about 
diaper service and laundries, and learned 
all about the fabulous shopping dis- 
tricts and stores in Dallas. I listened with 
special interest to discussions of the 
famed Cotton Bowl and next year’s 
S.M.U. football team. 

By this time people all around us were 
beginning to depart. “‘“Good-by ; see you 
in Texas,” we heard daily. The tears 
were heartfelt, but mixed with the spice 
of adventure. After all, we were about 
to migrate from the reserved East to a 
booming territory that never heard the 
word conservatism. 

After two years, my wife and | still 
wake up wondering what happened to 
us. We realize now that we took part 
in one of the biggest industrial moves 
in history, and I guess we are actually,a 
little proud of it. In 14 months our com- 
pany moved 4,000 persons, 28,000,000 
pounds of machinery, and 1,006 freight- 
car loads of office equipment, tools, 
furniture, cars, boats, wagons, dogs, and 
cats over a distance of 1,687 miles. The 
cost was counted in millions of dollars. 
One year after the move was initiated, 
a new airplane completely produced 1n 
the new plant flew off the runway. We 
all cheered a little that day, and wondered 
how in the world we had managed to 
do it. 


Wax we first began making our plans 
in Connecticut, Susie and I decided that 
since we were starting our life all ove! 
again, we would do it just right. 

‘‘No more small yards,” Susie said. 
“This time let’s find the size we want. 
Let’s get a bigger house, too, and no! 
be crowded.” 

We also wanted to locate near the 
best schools, the best shopping district 
on the most convenient side of tow”: 
We thought that since we had to teal 
up and leave our home and friends, W¢ 
might as well have some of those things 
we'd always wanted. 

Anyhow, that was our theory. | made 
my first blunder when it came time 
prepare for the movers. 

“T’ll give the packers a hand and helP 


ww things done,” I said, and pro- 
‘to carefully wrap pieces of china, 
‘and glassware. Next day, when 
n arrived, they took a look at my 
‘and shook their heads. “ Mister, 
ye to pack all breakable items— 
e of insurance,”’ they told me. 

J soon had everything unpacked 
‘so they could start in and do it 
way! If you have moved several 
‘you'll say we should have known 
r, and we will agree with you. 

le didn’t dream of labeling boxes 
; to know their specific contents 
n unpacking at the other end. 
one said. ‘‘Glass’’ another was 
Jed. Did you ever try to find in a 
ry a set of breakfast dishes packed 
: of 12 barrels of Haviland and 
| ware? We did, and ended up 
from a large, fancy wedding tray. 
our last night in Connecticut we 
beds and a crib still usable. The 
mpany had provided airplane tickets, 
oney, and information sheets on where 
for the first night in Dallas. The 
ns were ready to pioneer. 


oe 


Ye LEFT Milford on a cold January 
y to start our migration to the great 
tlands of Texas. Susie’s Yankee 
atives were all on hand for a tearful 
ewell, while I tried to figure out how 
fit suitcases, handbags, bottle warmer, 
aper bundle, and our 4-month-old 
aby into the borrowed station wagon. 
lie and Lesley, color books in hand 
r the trip, said good-by for the tenth 
raight day to all their neighborhood 
ALCS, 
We finally backed out of that drive- 
y I would never shovel snow from 
Bain, and were on our way. As we 
issed the little yacht club, the corner 
Xcery, and the sentimental spots of 
t days, I realized the problems that 
ty family faced who had a part in 
IS move. 
Some of our friends, it’s true, were 
Oking forward to the adventure. ‘“* My 
‘and I,” one of our Chance Vought 


Py 
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en on a long trip together. We are 
going sight-seeing.’’ Being allowed 7 
ays to complete the journey, they 
ined to take a leisurely drive around 


© Big Smokies, the famous caverns, 
Plored the Midwest. We decided to 
Let’s get it all over with at once,” 
© Said. 
~ sure,” I agreed; “that’s the way 
» Wavel with children.” 
Little did we know that the airliner 
Mid have 19 children aboard, who 
ed to families with ideas similar 
As a crowning blow, there was 
Dare seat in the plane. Kids were 
everything and everybody. 
ne point I can swear I saw the 
PUOt Come out of the cabin brushing 
1 from his rumpled collar. Two 
“Ses did fine until thoroughly ex- 
€d. Then everyone chased their own 
IS up and down the crowded 
_*Oung Mark Guyton, fortunately 
» decided to be a complete gentle- 
Nd slept nearly all the way. 
te what other people tell you 


4 
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bors said, ‘‘have actually never: 


You arrive and depart 


Se 


When you’re going somewhere, you want 
to be there when you arrive. 

Go Santa Fe. You leave on your trip 
when you plan to leave. 

You arrive relaxed, refreshed, 
at a convenient station right downtown, 
close to your hotel or office. 


Travel Santa Fe and you choose 
accommodations to suit yourself. 
You get privacy as you like it. You have 
room to roam around when you want it. You 
enjoy wonderful Fred Harvey meals. 


You be the judge. Go Santa Fe 
all the way! 


R. T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4 
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about how a place is going to look, you 
know how you form your own picture. 
It took that last 100 miles to convince 
Susie that maybe her own mental image 
of Texas was not quite accurate. This 
place wasn’t going to be scorched, flat, 
baking earth. ‘“‘Why, it looks lovely,” 
she said, gazing down at the dark-brown 
soil, the green fields. ‘““But it is flat, 
isn’t it?’’ she remarked almost wistfully. 
The two girls clutched their dolls hard 
and kept repeating, “‘How long now, 
how long now before we’ll be in Texas?”’ 


4 was no band to meet us as we 
stepped off the airliner at Love Field. 
We didn’t expect one. There were the 
wind, a Chance Vought guide, and a 
milling throng at the airport. The wind 
in Texas, we were to learn, was some- 
thing that you could call a real blow- 
hard. When it stopped blowing its way 
across those flat lands, then you won- 
dered what was up! 

The guide found us cabs and helped 
round up the stray luggage. As we drove, 
Julie and Lesley stared thoughtfully out 
at the lights of the bustling city. Susie 
and I found ourselves watching and 
listening for every sign that might tell 
us some of the immediate differences 
to be found in our new existence. Then 

-we arrived at the big motel on the out- 
skirts of town, which was to be our 
temporary home. The children were so 
tired they asked to be put to bed. That 
was new. 

House hunting began immediately, 
and in 9 days I am sure we had been on 


every street in Dallas. We liked the wide ° 


streets and well-planned suburbs we 


found. The shopping centers of Dallas, 
novel to us, were convenient business 
districts complete from shoe-repair shop 
to jewelry store. While we hunted for 
houses, our company fellow travelers, 
like us, lived in hotels, motels, or apart- 
ments. Though not mandatory, I helped 
house-hunt half of each day, and worked 
the other half. 

At 8:30 every morning (and even 
Sunday), Susie and I gathered with other 
displaced Yankees in the temporary 
“housing aid’’ room at the new plant. 
Housing officials’ cars would be lined 
up for blocks, waiting for passengers and 
the signal for departure. People we 
barely knew before suddenly became 
friendly faces with the “help each 
other” attitude. The superintendent 
teamed with the shop worker to solve 
this very personal problem. For: once 
the barriers were down—social and 
otherwise. 

Susie and I found a small house avail- 
able for rent for three months only. It 
wasn’t exactly our dream house, but we 
felt it would do nicely. Besides, we con- 
sidered that after a few months we 
would better know where we wanted to 
live permanently. That conclusion, Susie 
and | feel, was another mistake. 

If we had it to do over, we would 
never rent for a short period and then 
have to move again. Not with a large 
family! If you haven’t experienced such 
a calamity, our mistake could serve to 
forewarn you. 

Since we thought there was enough 
room to house everything in this newly 
rented house, we tried to save storage 
fees and squeeze our earthly belongings 


‘*Wouldn’t it have been a lot simpler just to have fixed the crack?’’ 


For The American Magazine by Larry Frick 


somehow into the too-small stry 
Mistake number eleventy-six ! 


By a stroke of fortune (or misfortung) 


we occupied that too-small house With . 


too much in it for 9 months. We lived 
over, around, and on top of barrels 
pictures, mirrors, spare lamps, books. 
rugs, and water skiis! There was not an 
open passageway in the house, which 
of course, the three kids loved. Boxe, 
were high on boxes from floor to ceilin 
Only the Lord and one old gray-haireq 
packer knew which unopened crate o; 
barrel carried the treasure of glasses anq 
dishes we grumpily had to do without 
each day. “Mr. Mark” slept in his crib 
in the living-room, had his diapers 
changed in the den, and was bathed 
for convenience, in the kitchen sink. 

** Next week we'll have a house of our 
own,” we kept saying, and the life of 
confusion continued. Finally, before 
finding another house to our liking, we 
began to grow desperate. It was then 
that we learned you can never find on the 
perfect street the perfect house contain- 
ing all those things you want it to have. 
Most of the migrated Yankees had 
Stored excess baggage, rented apart- 
ments, or bought suitable houses after 
a few weeks in a hotel or motel. A few 
made out the best they could until their 
house was built the way they wanted it. 
As we were about to be rightfully evicted, 
we found and decided on a low ranch- 
style house with a big yard in a newer 
section of Dallas. It was the closest 
thing to our desires, so we bought it, 
and moved once more. 


Oi big historical transplantation was 
not without its comedy. You probably 
know people like our friends, the Sam 
Browns. They jumped from that un- 
distinguishable group of “nothing ever 
happens”’ to that questionably desirable 
class of ‘‘everything happens to us.”’ 
Sam, Sally, and their two children 
arrived at our motel in Dallas before 
the rest of us from Chance Vought in 4 
swirl of baggage, kids, and dogs. The 
same day they arrived, the oldest of 
the two children caught the measles. 
In a town of unknown faces, Sally had 
to find a doctor, and, of course, the 
quarantine was in effect for 10 days. |. 
Meanwhile, Sam went over to get his 
car, which had been shipped down. 
‘I’m afraid we have some bad news 
for you,” the agent told him. In the 
corner of the large receiving building 
was the little blue convertible. It was 
minus a top, steering wheel, and wind 
shield, and looked as if it had just bee? 
to the barber’s for a crew cut. 
“It was on top of the trailer,” the 
agent said, with a shake of the heac- 
‘**A low underpass got it.” 


Sam ruefully thought of how it must 


feel to be scalped and went back to the . 


motel. Of course, the car was eventually 
overhauled and repaired by the move! ® 
insurance coverage, but the Brow? 
were beginning to wonder where they 
had buried the horseshoe. 

Owing to several more misfortun®> 
the Browns didn’t find an apartme? 
large enough to rent for nearly 3 wee " 
They had to stick it out with 4 peoples 
two dogs, and the measles in two ro 


Cture, j 


oms 


motel. Then, too, one of the only 
ing delays of the entire move held 
furniture an additional week! 


3¢ Joe Millers: 

ymoved down with the family on a 
yy. He selected and bought a house 
aturday. On Monday he was com- 
y moved in and reported for work 
uesday afternoon. By the following 
rday Joe (who had never been near 
s before in his life) was sufficiently 
mated to his new surroundings to 
‘a horse. 

F COURSE, one of the first things our 
xily had to learn about the Southwest 
s that we had moved to something 
tinctly and unequivocally different. 
isie and I found the people to be 
ferent. Their way of life is different; 
sir climate, manners, habits are differ- 
it. Texans are, for the most part, more 
formal, friendlier, and their spirit seems 
‘retain some of the frontier lust for 
tion. When we were invited, soon after 
ir arrival, to a neighbor’s one evening, 
went like this: 

“Susie, honey, you-all come over to 
ir little ’ole get-together this evening, 
ah?’’? Of course, we went—expecting 
st a few friends in shirt sleeves. There 
re at least 100 guests at that “‘little 
le get-together, heah’’! Our hosts did 
sir best, too, to see that we met every- 
ne. As conservative Yankees with 
any inhibitions, we were in for a num- 
r of such shocks. 

We also were initiated into that so- 
illed ‘milder climate.” We Yankees, 
ed to warm, but average, New Eng- 
id summers, quiet autumns, dampish 
rings, and snowy winters, were amazed 
'the new kind of weather. When it 
ned in the spring, Niagara Falls 
mply opened up in Dallas. The thunder 
dn’t" just “‘peal,’’ it shook houses. I 
Member Susie saying, between the 
omic-like blasts and the flashing light- 
ng, “If there were such a thing as a 
aS oh in Texas houses that’s where 
«\ i ed) 

When the wind blew in March (or in 
iny other month, for that matter) you 
Ould sense the stuff of which tornadoes 
f€ made. Sometimes in the winter it 
Ww with such velocity that an accom- 
nying drop in temperature could be 
degrees in 5 minutes. And, of course, 
lu don’t mention the summer heat in 
1S part of the country. You generally 
mt have the breath. 

Sull, the most beautiful, sunny days 
“the world occur in Dallas, Texas. 
1n our children became adjusted to 
‘New climate, they were never health- 
"1S surprising how time and a little 
lence can accustom the human being. 
~ Only two years, we’re boasting 
ut Texas like natives. A small but 
HY desirable item Susie found is that 
IS no longer constantly putting on 
laking off snow suits. Any mother 
ree kids knows what a problem 
IS during the winter months. Most 
S youngsters, on the other hand, 
Saw a snow suit. 

‘found that the ominous “Blue 
fr” is not quite as fearsome as 


sontrast, here’s how it worked out _ 


was reported, though it is quite a bit of 
weather. (A Blue Norther happens when, 
after a warm, balmy morning, a quick- 
risen -wind suddenly rips across the flats 
from the north, and in an hour or so 
drops temperatures to freezing, blackens 
the sky, and lashes out with rain or snow 
or sleet, or all three.) 

If you happen to live in the “‘black soil 
belt”’ in this country, you will soon learn 
what mud really can be like. It’s a mix- 
ture of concrete, glue, and hard gumbo 
rubber, with a dash of coloring. We 
find a chisel provides the best cleaning 
agent for the children’s shoes. 

But then, we also found the other side 
to our new environment. Golf is a year- 
round affair, and we didn’t have that in 
Connecticut. We can plan to fly our air- 
planes every day, since we have good 
flying weather 95 per cent of the time. 
We couldn’t do that before. We found 
the Texan’s part of the country is still 
expandable, the place where progress 
and growth can yet take place, and that 
your friend, the Texan, is out to see that 
nothing stops that effort. 

The people of Dallas showed us what 
a wholehearted Texas welcome is like. 

The day after we moved into our 


house, our neighbors, the Duffords, 


brought over a whole dinner—hot rolls 
and all—for our family of 5. We had 
been introduced the day before. ‘Just 
thought you-all might not have time to 
cook today.” Susie, weary from rushing, 
almost burst into tears. And Mrs. 
Dufford has 3 young children to care for, 
too. 

Before we had moved into our first 
rented house, I had gone out alone to 
clean it up a bit. Standing precariously 
on a shaky box I was trying hard to get 
all the cobwebs. There was a knock on 
the front door, and a slight, middle- 
aged man in blue jeans and a T-shirt 
stuck his head into the bedroom. 
“Tisten,” he said; “‘my name is Tom 
Skiles and I live next door and, dad 
gum, you-all are workin’ too hard. 
Come on over and have a cup of coffee.” 
That was my first formal introduction 
to a real Texan. 

We drank some good coffee and got 
acquainted quickly, and Tom _ and 
Frances Skiles have been trying to help 
us ever since. Quite different from the 
manner in which we got acquainted in 
reserved Connecticut. 


On: surprise that awaited us when 
we moved to this part of the country 
was the tradespeople. For instance, we 
ordered milk from the milkman one 
day, and the next morning couldn’t find 
our milk anywhere. ‘“‘Oh, he just for- 
got,” Susie said, “‘or else they deliver 
late down here.” I grumpily started for 
the store, muttering about Texas milk- 
men. 

“Wait,” Susie said. She had reached 
into the refrigerator for something, and, 
lo and behold, there was the milk! It 
was neatly put away, and alongside it 
was a pound of butter. 

“Oh, that’s all right, ma’am,” the 
pleasant young fellow said next day; 
‘“we always put your milk in for you. 
Seeing as how you were almost out of 
butter I figured I’d better leave a 
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Tampax is a word full of meaning for 
every woman who faces each month the 
problem of sanitary protection. Millions 
of women are using the Tampax method 
today; how about you? 


Tampax promises you 


complete freedom from belts, pins and 
external pads—freedom from odor, chaf- 
ing and binding. Gone is the fear that 
bulges or ridges may be revealed under 
your dress or skirt. With Tampax this 
cannot happen. 


Tampax promises you 

a thoroughly scientific, doctor-invented 
method, combining efficiency and deli- 
cacy. Pure surgical cotton is contained 
in slender patented disposable applica- 
tors designed for easy insertion. The 
Tampax, in place, is absolutely invisible 
and unfelt. 


Tampax promises you 


a new peace of mind and confidence 
during “‘those unpleasant days.’’ Buy it 
now at drug or notion counter and tuck 
a month’s supply into purse. (3 absorb- 
ency-sizes: Regular, Super, Junior.) 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 
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something I’ve dreamed about ever since 
I can remember—going to a foreign 
country.” 

**T?’m Harold LeSueur,”’ the man said. 
** Hal, to my friends.”’ 

A beautiful name, Willie Mae thought. 

*“T’m Willie Mae Mason,”’ she said, 
and it sounded dull and unromantic. “I 
think I'll change it,” she decided silently. 
‘1 think ll be Gilda De Vonne.”’ She 
was sorry she hadn’t thought of it a 
minute earlier. 

Mr. LeSueur didn’t seem to mind, 
though. He smiled at her as politely, as 
- appreciatively, as if she had indeed been 
Gilda De Vonne. “I know,” he said, 
‘**[P’ve been making discreet inquiries. I 
hope you won’t think I was being fresh.” 
Genuine concern drew his heavy eye- 
brows together. 

She shook her head and went on pack- 
ing up. 

** Have you been in the Valley.before?”’ 
he asked, after a minute. “It’s a pretty 
spot, isn’t it? Or don’t you care for palm 
trees and bougainvillaea? | know some 
people don’t.” 

*“Oh, I do,’ she answered qu‘ckly. 
*“They’re sort of exotic. Like Florida or 
the South Seas. We don’t ever get to see 
things like bougainvillaea in Minnesota.”’ 
She was glad he had said the word first; 
she hadn’t been sure till now just how it 
was pronounced. 

‘‘ If you want to see them in their glory, 
you ought to go to Cuernavaca, in 
Mexico,” he said. *“* There never was any- 
thing more beautiful.”’ 

**Mexico,”” she sighed. “‘It must be 
wonderful.” 


Ei face lit up with a sudden idea, then 
darkened again. “I just had a thought,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘but I’m almost afraid to men- 
tion it, for fear you’d think I was being 
fresh.” 

‘**I won’t think so,” she promised. 
**Honest, I won’t, Mr. LeSueur.”’ 

Nobody could have been nicer, nor 
more polite. How could she possibly 
think he was being fresh? But it made 
her like him all the more, that he should 
be worrying about a thing like that. 
There was no question about it: Besides 
being so good-looking and having that 
wonderful voice, he was a gentleman. 

**Go on,” she urged again. 

**I was just thinking what fun it would 
be if we ‘could go across the river and 
walk around the square,”’ he said. ‘“‘Of 
course, it’s not like the interior of 
Mexico, but if you’ve never been there 
at all, you might find it interesting.” 

*“You mean—really go to Mexico?’’ 
she gasped. ““Oh, Mr. LeSueur, if you 
really mean it, I'd be thrilled to death.” 

She thought exultantly, “If you just 
wait long enough, everything happens to 
you at once. Here I am going to Mexico 
with a cultured gentleman, and just a 
little while ago I was wondering if I was 
crazy to have gone off and left Grady to 
join a carnival.” 

**There’s just one thing,’’ Mr. LeSueur 
was saying, with some hesitation, ‘‘I 
haven’t a car. Or, rather, my car is laid 
up at the garage. Will you mind going 
in a taxi?”’ 

**We don’t have to,’ Willie Mae said. 
“ve got my car right out here, and 
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there’s no reason in the world why we > 


shouldn’t take it.” 

He smiled his wonderful smile at her. 
*“Why, that’s perfect,” he said. And si- 
lently Willie Mae agreed that it was, 
indeed. 4x: 

The Fair Grounds were quite deserted 
as they walked slowly toward Willie 
Mae’s car. The last spotlight had been 
shut off, and there was only the faint 
moonlight to guide them to the rickety 
coupe. 

Hal offered to drive, and Willie Mae 
was glad, because that gave her a chance 
to snatch off her net, run a comb 
through her short, blond hair, and put 
on fresh lipstick. 

“You know,” Hal said gently, “I 
think I was awfully lucky to find you to- 
night. You’re ‘not at all like the other 
girls I’ve met on carny. You remind me 
a lot of a girl I used to be engaged to.”’ 

**Used to be?’’ Willie Mae asked, and 
she hoped it didn’t sound coy, because 
it wasn’t meant to be. It was just that 
she had no intention of going out with 
an engaged man. not even if it meant that 
she wouldn’t ever get to visit Mexico. 

He nodded. *“‘She wanted a vine-cov- 
ered cottage,” he said lightly, but you 
could tell he felt terrible about it, the 
way he was trying to pass it off as a 
joke. ‘‘ No adventure in her.” 

Willie Mae’s heart leaped up. Why, 
this might have been the story of her 
and Grady, in reverse, of course. 

She sighed. “‘I know what you mean,” 
she said in a low voice. ‘““Though you 
may not think it to look at me, I, too, 
have had to make a decision and a fresh 
start.” 

She knew she sounded brave and gal- 
lant as she said this. She felt as if this 
was, indeed, the final renunciation of 
Grady. She could not be angry when 
Hal removed his hand from the steering 
wheel and gave one of her hands a gentle 
squeeze. It was, she told herself, free 
soul reaching out to free soul. 

They rattled over an old bridge. Be- 
neath them the Rio Grande was a nar- 
row, muddy stream hardly a river at all, 
and certainly not a great river. A swarthy 


“Oh, for goodness sake! Here she is!’’ 


For The American Magazine by Bo Brow. 


man in a khaki uniform steppeq 
from a cubbyhole office as they drove 
the bridge. Hal leaned out a little bit an 
said, ‘‘ Matamoros, no mas,” and Willie 
Mae squeezed her arms against her sige, 
in an agony of excitement. 

**You speak Spanish,”’ she said rever. 
ently. It seemed to her the final charm 
the cherry on top of the sundae. ; 

He chuckled ruefully. “‘ Not really,” 
he admitted ; “‘just a word or two.” But 
she knew he was being modest. 

“Td like to take you to a favorite spot 
of mine before we see the square,” he 
said, and Willie Mae nodded. 

Even the air was different on this side 
of the river, she thought, as they drove 
through narrow streets. The stars seemed 
bigger, and so much brighter. People 
walked slowly past quaint little shops, 

“Just think,” Willie Mae said softly, 
“those are all foreign people.”’ 

Hal laughed, not making fun of her, 
but just thinking she was cute. ‘‘ Here we 
are,’ he said. He drew up before a low 
white building. Above the door a bright 
red neon sign spelled out Toro. The place 
looked sinister and exciting. 

But it was disappointing inside: white- 
washed walls, and bright, bare bulbs 
hanging from the low ceiling. It was 
crowded, too. All the tables were full, 
but Hal whispered a word or two of 
Spanish to the waiter, and he led them 
right through the crowded room into a 
little courtyard beyond, where the lights 
were dimmer. There were a couple of 
palm trees growing right out of the pave- 
ment. 

**Oh,”’ Willie Mae sighed, sinking into 
a chair at a table for two, “‘this is really 
nice. This is what I always thought 
Mexico was going to be like.”’ 

‘““You must have a tequila sour,” Hal 
said, smiling at her. ‘‘That’s part of be- 
ing in Mexico. ... Dos tequilas,” he said 
to the waiter, not even giving her a 
chance to say yes. 

‘“‘Tell me about yourself,’ he invited 
as they sat waiting for their drinks. But 
when she started to, in detail, he didn't 
seem to be listening. He kept darting 
glances around as if he was trying to 
find somebody. 


Out 


Wren the drinks arrived he interrupted 
her right in the middle of a sentence. “! 
was wondering if Monte is around,” he 
said to the waiter. ‘“‘Have you seen him 
tonight?”’ 

“Not yet, senor,” the waiter said. “! 
think he is to take a ride over to the 
carnival to see you tonight. He say you 
cannot visit him here with your cal 
broke.” 

““Yes,”’ Hal said. “‘ My car is laid uP- 
But this little lady wanted to see Mex!c0, 
and she has a car, so I thought it was 
a good opportunity.” 

‘Monte will be sorry to have miss 
you,” the waiter said. 

Willie Mae sat enthralled, trying 
see everything and hear everything, 5° 
that she would never forget how Mexic° 
looked and felt. She sipped the tequila. 
It was bitter and disappointing. ot 

‘Shall we take a look at the squa'e: 
Hal asked her, and she nodded eagerly. 
“We'll be walking around for a bv 
hour or so,” he told the waiter, “the? 


~whtled 


art back. I want to show the little 
ne river road.” aRtTEaN 
waiter bowed with great ceremony 
y left, and Willie Mae’s heart beat 
-many heads turned as they passed. 
e shops lining the square were full 
autiful things : jackets embroidered 
‘sequins; also perfume, glassware, 
sry vases—all spread out on open 
ves. Willie Mae would have liked to 
s one of every single thing she saw. 
as lucky she had that hundred dol- 
inside her money belt, or she’d have 
nt every penny. 
fal bought her a monkey made of 
‘anda mass of gardenias from a shoe- 
ton-eyed kid who ran jabbering by 
side. 
‘They're lovely, Hal,” Willie Mae 
yed, as their perfume mingled with 
“strange cooking smells that hung 
avy in the still air. She noticed sud- 
ly that the stars had disappeared 
th the wind, and that the sky was dark 
‘threatening. 
*] think we'd better be heading 
ae,” Hal said. ‘“‘Before it begins to 
‘Oh, dear,” she sighed, “I just don’t 
nt this evening ever to end.” 
jut it was beginning to rain, and the 
was suddenly cooler. They ran, laugh- 
, and hand in hand. 
*I wonder,” Hal said with some em- 
Tassment as they reached the car, “if 
wd mind driving back? My eyes are 
ry tired.” , 
“Of course I wouldn’t mind,” she 
reed. “And, Hal, I certainly want to 
ink you for a wonderful evening. That 
le monkey you bought me—well, I 
ss I'll keep it forever, as a memento 
the most wonderful evening of my 
ole life.”’ 
‘It's nothing,” he said, pressing her 
id on the wheel. *“* You can’t imagine 
it a wonderful evening it’s been for 
too.” He lifted her hand and touched 
to his lips, and Willie Mae’s heart 
elied as if it would burst with joy. 
we 
HEY paused at the customs booth on 
© American side of the river, and Hal 
foduced the little furred monkey when 
€ officer asked what purchases they 
ad made. 
“ Sure that’s all?” 
~ That’s all,”’ Willie Mae put in, smil- 
sat him. “A little monkey, and a won- 
Tul time, that’s all we got in Mexico.” 
4+ne customs officer’s face relaxed. He 
ied back. ‘‘Have to look your car 
“I anyway, lady,”’ he said. “Just to be 
© you're not bringing any of that 
Od time back with you without de- 
ring it.” 
ed do you mean?” Hal asked 
r10usly, 
Bn um,” he said briefly, “‘or tequila. 
“N the glove compartment, please.” 
*tummaged around in the compart- 
~ 10r a minute, training the flashlight 
— ito the welter of maps, dark 
€S, Other junk Willie Mae had 
_u€d in there. “Okay,” he said. 
the trunk, please.” 
wl Mae handed over the keys to 
“ With a flourish, like any experi- 
ANternational traveler. 
asn’t he silly?’’ Willie Mae giggled 
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pound.”’ Noticing Susie’s stare, he said, 
“Oh, but you don’t have to take it, 
ma’am.”’ Pera Nad e 

The man has left milk, butter, and 
eggs at his own discretion ever since. 
Never once have we been taken ad- 
vantage of, and such conveniences, we 
think, are worth while. — 


ee and the rest of the New England 
- wives were surprised to find that houses 
in the Southwest didn’t have cellars or 
attics. ‘‘What in the world will we do 
with everything?” Susie asked, The 
- accumulation of years of living in New 
England could no longer find the 
sanctuary of those handy spaces. Of 
course, my wife laughed at me, trying 
~ to find a place for my workbench, paint, 
tools, lawn mower, and the like. Our 
garage nearly split its seams trying to 
hold it all. 
_ (They don’t have basements because 
of all the rock and shale a few feet below 
the surface of the ground.) 

The Yankee children down here are 
having a hilarious time—to speak in 
generalities. The older ones of grade and 
high-school age had a bit of readjusting 
to do, but not much, according to their 
parents. “It took all of half a day for 
John to feel at home with the Texas 
boys,” was a typical remark. 

Our own kids love it. To Julie and 
Lesley, every horse is “Trigger,” every 
rider, Roy or Hoppy. The weather is 
sunny enough for outdoor sports nearly 
the whole year round. Things seem 
clean, open like the fields, and spread 
out. i 

Susie and I learned quickly that Dallas 
has many of the cultural offerings which 

we did not expect. In addition to its 
- famous stores, its tremendous super- 
markets, excellent shopping facilities, 
and beautiful golf courses, one finds 
the Starlight Operetta, the symphonies, 
the fascinating Theater Fifty with its 
first-rate plays, and excellent schools and 
libraries. The people are pro-Dallas and 
pro-Texas, and their allegiance con- 
centrates’ there. 

It didn’t take long for New England 
boys to find out that they should never 
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discuss things like the Alamo or San 
Jacinto Day in any but reverent tones. — 


In Texas you don’t just learn American 
history—you learn Texas history, . first 
and foremost. Kids also learn to ride 
motor bikes about as soon as they would 
ordinarily be permitted to own bicycles 
back home. 

Of course, our moppets were too 
young for school, but the first day 
after we moved into the house we had 
rented in North Dallas, there was a 
stampede of young ‘diaper Dans” 
crowding around the back yard. Susie 
and I watched from the porch, and after 
a few swaps and trades all in the sand 
box were friends. Julie and Lesley are 
already saying, ‘‘You-all,’ ‘‘Honey,” 
and ‘‘Come and see us, heah.”’ 

They did without cowboy boots for 
one week. Since then it takes written 
notice, or the Sabbath, to get them to 
wear low-cuts. 

Today, two years after the move, it’s 
interesting to» see how the Chance 
Vought family has settled into the Texas 
pattern. Some—a very few—did not 
like the change, remained a year or less, 
and went back. More than 90 per cent 
have stayed. 

“I’m going with you to Texas,” one 
of our accountants said, “‘but I won’t 
guarantee for how long.”’ Passing him 
on the street the other day, I noticed 
his cowboy boots and ‘“‘almost’’ som- 
brero. He likes it, and so does every 
member of his family. They are here 
to stay. 

‘““We’ve decided to give it a fair try 
for a couple of years,’ friends of ours 
used to say. They seem to like it, now 
that they have new houses and some 
yard planning to do. A lot of people 
continue to miss some of what they 
left ‘‘back home” and will not deny it. 
Yet, in the next breath, they say that 
many things about Texas living is better 
and cancels their losses. The majority 
of transplanted Yankees are quite con- 
tent with their new life. 

I’m not intentionally pulling any 
punches, though, where this com- 
munity migration is concerned. The 
whole operation is tough and requires 


1 


x « 


considerable readjustment. The section ‘ 


suming citizenry feels the loss. Stratforg 


Bridgeport, and Milford, Conn., cer. 
tainly did. And in some places it cap | 


border on a small depression. 

For those families who decide the new 
location is not to their liking, and move 
back again, the old community isn’t the 
same, and more readjustment is re. 
quired. One couple we know found the 
moving back completely unacceptable. 
The husband took a job all the way over 
on the West Coast and they have just 
completed that long trek. 


| ah the people we have talked to, 
and from personal experience, the advice 
we would most want to offer anyone 
confronted with the decision to move 
or not to moye is this: Make a solid 
decision to go or to stay, and then give 
it a real try. Study all of the angles— 
the new location, the people, friends, 
and family being left behind, the job 
where hubby can make the best advance, 
and list them all on paper if you want. 
Sweat out that big judgment; then give 
it a fair chance. 

For the first 6 or 8 months after mov- 
ing, many of us made critical com- 
parisons with everything back East. 
We could show that Texas had nothing 
to offer a New Englander. We did it. 


We listened to Julie and Lesley do the 


same, and soon felt that wasn’t fair. It 
depends mostly on how you want to 
see it. 

The Chance Vought industrial move 
was a success because the people who 
moved were proud to help make it a 
success. Other industries are going to 
be doing the same thing, and when 
they pull up stakes you can be certain 
that it will be an adventure for those 
involved. 

Would we do it again? More than 90 
per cent of our 4,000 people will tell you 
yes, in a traditionally Texas fashion. 
‘**And that,’’ Susie says, “‘will carry an 


emphasis that will leave no doubt 


about it.” 
THE ENDXX 
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That Night in Mexico 


(Continued from page 35) 


puzzled. ““You mean you don’t love 
me?’’ he asked. *‘ You mean, you’re just 
going gallivanting around forever?” 

She shook her head, hard. “‘ Of course 
not, Grady,” she said. ““Of course, that 
isn’t what I mean.” She said it extra 
loud, because she had an awful feeling 
that maybe that was exactly what she 
did mean, and that she wasn’t going to 
come back, ever, to Grady Malone. It 
was funny that you could be so in love 
with a person, and yet not sure that you 

~ were coming back to him, because there 
was something you wanted even more. 

Grady had been good to her, right 
from the time she came to Osceola. She 
was given the seat next to him in the fifth 


grade. They had gone steady practically 
from that day, and Grady hadn’t cared 
about her being an orphan, or having to 
work after school in the grocery store, 
or not finishing high school. And he still 
worried about her. She could feel his 
latest letter in the pocket of her linen 
skirt, and even without pulling it out to 
read it over she knew exactly what it 
said: ‘‘When you’ve seen all the sights I 
hope you'll find that there’s bigger and 
better romance in your own back yard. 
Drive carefully, darling. That old rattle- 
trap they gave you isn’t safe for anybody 
to drive, let alone you.” 

She knew he really meant that he 
loved her so much he couldn’t bear to 
have anything happen to her, but it 
sounded as if she didn’t have sense 
enough to come in out of the rain, not 
as if she were the Southwestern Repre- 
sentative of one of the country’s progres- 
sive toy manufacturers, 


There wasn’t much going on yet, 


though the booths around hers were all 


set up. 


‘Sure is a hot night,” she called to the 


man in the booth next to hers. He was 
arranging china flower-growers on his 
counter. | 
The man nodded, without looking UP: 
“Yeah,” he said dolefully, “and most 
likely those rain clouds will move 1? 
from Mexico just when the crowd starts 
to get good.” 
‘‘From Mexico?’’ Willie Mae asked 
quickly. ‘“‘How far away is Mexico? , 
‘‘ Just across the river,” the man said. 
She couldn’t believe that she’d hea! 
him right. Just across the river a 14 
foreign country. A foreign country ! 
the back yard. She drew in her breath 


sharply as she thought about it: guital 
and gay sefioritas, and bullfights and h0” 


tamales. The dreary motor courts, ‘the 


dingy restaurants, faded out of her ™! 


. 


of the country that suddenly loge. 
thousands of its producing and cop. | 


nde 


mH 


is was living, this was really living, 
this close to an honest-to-good- 
reign country, and to know that 
da hundred dollars tucked away 
r money belt, and some day you'd 
nore, and really go traveling, get 
‘the places you dreamed about. 
‘smiled at the man with the china 
rs because, in spite of the heat 
he lack of a crowd and all, she 
ht this was a good place to be. 

fou look mighty cheery,” the man 
abled. “‘ Betcha we don’t make car- 
out of tonight’s crowd. You come 
WS "? 

tiny ripple of pride, instantly sup- 
ssed, crossed her face. “I came in my 
» she said, with simple elegance, and 
n, with quick honesty, “It’s really the 
ypany car, but I get to drive it, and 
I have to pay is the gas and oil and 
ittle bit for depreciation.” 

hat had been a part of the glorious 
yortunity for travel: a car to drive, 
j just a schedule of the places where 
s Atomic Novelty Company had space 
erved for their booth: the Big Fair 
Fort Worth, the Home Show in Cor- 
; Christi, and a lot of little ones, like 
$ one tonight, that were halfway be- 
a fair and a carnival. 


~ 


OPLE were beginning to drift into 
> Fair Grounds, by ones and twos, not 
very prosperous-looking bunch, but 
sn you never could be sure. Now was 
e time when you had to get hold of 
( on —before they wandered off to the 
srry-go-round, where the music was 
inning with insistent, half-wit gaiety. 
Willie Mae opened her mouth to 
inch into the come-on, the spiel she’d 
ned by heart, and at the same mo- 
snt she heard another voice begin, a 
iN’s voice, as smooth as honey, yet 
l of strength. She couldn’t quite make 
t the words, but somehow that wasn’t 
ant. The magic was in the voice 


Though the booth was just out of her 
he of vision, it was easy to figure where 
1€ Voice was coming from: there, where 
le crowd was beginning to gather. Well, 
le certainly couldn’t blame them. 
Yhatever the man was selling, it was 
$ good as a show to listen to him. 
laybe it was lucky she couldn’t see him. 
‘Man with a voice like that ought to 
OK like a movie actor, and the chances 
we a hundred to one that this man 
duld be a skinny goof. 
the man’s voice went on and on, now 
jOling as a lover, now thundering, 
ty. The crowd didn’t budge; they 
t looked glued there in front of the 
aS booth, and Willie Mae wished 
at she could be out there with them. 
mething deep inside her fizzed, like 
bles in ginger ale. “This is what I 
' trying to tell Grady about. This is 
~£xcitement, color, romance, like in 
“dvertisements. Not settling down 
two-family house, and worrying 
it payments on the refrigerator.” 
Nanted to stretch out her arms and 
@ big hunk of life and hold it close. 
She knew it was the man’s voice 
YaS doing it to her. 
> glum planter man in the next 
‘Was leaning on his counter with 


a 


his head in his hands. He hardly looked 
up when Willie Mae called to him, 
‘*Watch my booth a minute, will you?” 
She took his fractional nod as an agree- 
ment, and slipped over to join the crowd. 

It didn’t seem possible, but it was: 
The man was as fascinating as his voice. 
He was tall—not as tall as Grady, but 
still tall enough to be called tall—and 
slim, and his eyes were a beautiful deep 
brown, and his smooth, high-cheek- 
boned face was sort of golden. He had 
a nice smile. He smiled now, as he 
caught sight of Willie Mae on the edge 
of the crowd. 

She was really embarrassed. Anybody 


would think she was about sixteen years | 


old instead of almost twenty, if they could 
see the palms of her hands damp with 
excitement, and feel the way her heart 
was pounding under her thin white 
blouse. But he looked so—well, she 
didn’t know how to say it exactly, but 
he looked right; he looked like some- 
body she’d always dreamed of finding. 

In a slight daze she headed back to her 
Atomic Tops. All sorts of crazy thoughts 
were buzzing around in her head, with 
the man’s voice an undertone. She’d 
never even spoken to the man, and here 
she was seeing herself traveling all over 
the globe with him, visiting exotic lands 
and standing beneath immense tropical 
stars. 

She rearranged the Atomic Tops, try- 
ing to shut out of her ears the insistent, 
demanding, fascinating voice... . 


Odi three little Toys of the Century 
had gone to brighten the homes of the 
great Southwest, when closing time ar- 
rived. Willie Mae had to keep reminding 
herself how exciting travel was, as she 
placed the remaining boxes carefully 
back into the big carton. A longing for 
Grady swept over her, as it often did 
when she was very tired. 

““You don’t want to spend all your 
life in a little town,’ she reminded her- 
self severely; ““you’re going to have a 
gay, romantic life.” 

The man’s voice came so patly on this 
last thought that she jumped at the 
sound. She knew in the split second be- 
fore she lifted her eyes who it was. 

‘* How is the Atomic Top business?”’ 
he asked gently. 

She could feel her cheeks stain with 
red as she answered, ‘“‘Not setting the 
world on fire, exactly. They are cute little 
gadgets, though, aren’t they?’’ Her own 
voice sounded high and fluttery in her 
ears. 

“They ought to be,” he teased her. 
‘*Look who’s selling them.’ Somehow 
it didn’t sound fresh when he said it; it 
sounded nice and friendly. “I hope 
you'll excuse me speaking to you like 
this,’ he went on; “I’ve been wanting to 
meet you all evening. And I hope you 
think the way the English do, that the 
roof is the introduction.’’ He waved his 
hand toward the stars, and smiled at her 
pleasantly. 

“Golly,” she breathed, “have you 
been in England?”’ 

‘“‘It was a number of years ago,” he 
said, as if he was embarrassed to have 
mentioned it. 

‘“Oh, my,” she said softly, “that’s 


Use ordinary club 
soda or carbonated 
tap water. Your 
drink will taste flat 
at the start... flat- 
ter at the finish. 


# Be sure your club 
# soda is Canada Dry 
— Water. You'll get a 
drink that tastes 
better, sparkles 
longer. 


Thanks to this scientific 
process, your drink sparkles 
longer. Result: you 

always have a fresh drink 
in your hand no matter 

how long you “nurse” it. 


Remember -— “s of your drink is mixer 
...ask for the world’s most popular club soda 
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a loved and loving parent. But 
sons and perhaps many mo! 
wters in these days of crow 


__ family ties often find themselves drifting 


into difficult problems of caring for their 


my sister engaged. I had just finished 


“home town. It was only natural for me 


to stay on with Mother in the family 
e. In her first grief for my father, I 


home. : | gric . i 
ent all the time I had after work with 


+r out for dinner once in a while. 


nd sister were more and more taken up 
with their growing families and theirown 
affairs. They came for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, sent the children for visits in 
the summer or when a new baby was ex- 
pected, and gave Mother presents for 
her birthday and Mother’s Day. Aside 
from this they gave her little attention. 

I found that I was carrying almost the 


entire burden. I couldn’t even accept an’ 


invitation for an evening or a Sunday 

unless it included Mother, too. If I did 

~ leave her, she drooped for days. Nobody 

seemed to realize or care that my life be- 

longed only to my employer and my 

mother. 

“Soon I didn’t even feel free to make 

a date—and when a man did come to 

call, there was Mother on the sofa, 

dominating the conversation and expect- 

ing to hold the center of the stage. She 

could always find something to criticize 

him for at breakfast the next day, and 

each time a man came both he and I 

were more and more self-conscious. 
Naturally, they all stopped coming. 

“For a long time I tried to make 

the best of things, hoping that the situa- 


tion would work out and that in my job, » 


at least, I would make progress. But 
nothing happened. As living costs went 
up, and my salary didn’t, more and more 
of my earnings went to keep the house 
running as Mother had always run it. I 
tried to discuss the situation with my 
brother and sister, but they plainly 
weren’t interested. They just dismissed 
Mother as my responsibility pure and 
simple. I began to worry about my job, 
too—several promotions that [’'d more 
or less expected went to other people, 
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high. living costs, and looser — 
_was courageous and 
yen my father died, several years 
rother was already married and 


d taken my first job in our © 


as glad that I could take over _ 


another side of | 


Should one child carry 
ee ae ay Pern 


‘to a climax when I decided to take a 
- vacation cruise with some of my business — 


associates. Mother threw a heart attack | 


when I told her I was going. — 


“At that point I blew up. I didn’t take — 
the cruise, but I did get the family to- — 
 gether—in-laws and all—without Mother, 
and gave them personal and financial — 
facts straight from the shoulder. I made _ 


it clear that I refused to carry the whole 


thing alone any longer. I wasn’t getting _ 
any younger, and here I was with most — 


of my salary being swallowed up to 


maintain Mother’s house, and all of my _ 
life being swallowed up to keep her 


happy. I demanded that they help work 
it out as a family, for the problem was 
theirs as much as mine. In fact, I told 


them, if they weren’t ready to take their 
share of it right away, I was going to _ 
take a job in another city, leaving them — 


to look after Mother and her house as 


best they could. 


’ Only then did they wake up to the 
fact that I meant what I said. We got — 
out pencil and paper to see how we — 


could apportion the cost of running the 
house, and we apportioned the expenses 
among us all, on the basis of income and 
other responsibilities. We also divided 
up Mother’s time more fairly, so that I 
could have some freedom over week 
ends and have vacations for myself. We 
tried to plan it, though, so that Mother 
wouldn’t feel hurt ; they agreed that they 
would do their best to make her feel that 
they wanted and needed some of her 
time for themselves and the children. 

“That was three years ago, and every- 
thing has worked out beautifully, for 
they have all co-operated 100 per cent. 
I now have a sitting-room of my own for 
entertaining my friends, and lots of them 
come frequently. I’ve picked up business 
friends, and so a much better job—for 
quite a bit better pay—and I’ve had two 
grand vacations. Besides, Mother and I 
really like each other better.” 

MARY BERKELEY FINKE 


If you have a family-problem question, 
send it in. Or perhaps you have solved 
your own problem in an ingenious way 
that might be helpful to others. If so, write 
and tell us about it. For every publishable 
letter of not more than 500 words on 
‘“* How We Solved Our Family Problem” 
we will pay $25. No letters will be re- 
turned. Address: Family Problems, The 
American Magazine, 640 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N.Y. 


many of my co-workers and my bosses _ 
ice. The whole situation came — 


as they drove off. “‘ Honestly, 
think we were bootleggers.” 

Hal didn’t seem to think it was . 
funny. “Officious guy,” he muttereg, 
‘Those are the ones you want to wath 
out for.’ It occurred to Willie Mae that 
he seemed unreasonably annoyed. 

It was really raining now, in big drops 
that splashed the windshield, making jy 
difficult to drive. 

“I guess we're lucky,” Willie Mae 
said, “that we got started before the rain 
did.’ Once again, she had the feeling 
that Hal wasn’t listening to her. He was 
staring into the rear-view mirror over 
her head. 


you’ 


Te had gone about a mile, just 
through the town and the town’s fringe 
and out into the river road that led back 
to the motel where Willie Mae was stay- 
ing. There wasn’t any traffic out here. It 
was dark and deserted. Suddenly Willie 
Mae became aware of a car behind them, 
its rain-blurred lights getting closer and 
closer. Then the lights flicked: once, 
twice, three times. 

With a swift movement, Hal reached 
across her and grabbed the wheel, turn- 
ing it sharply to the right. 

The car bounced off the side of the 
pavement. “Take your foot off the gas,” 
he ordered sharply. ““And wind down 
your window when that car goes past. 
He’s going to hand you something. You 
don’t have to do a thing. Just take what 
he gives you.”” His voice wasn’t pleasant 
now; it was harsh and scary. 

‘“What is it?’’ she whispered, feeling 
the rain splash in on her cheek as she 
wound down the window obediently. 
‘*What’s all this about?”’ 

He said roughly, ‘I'll explain in a min- 
ute. Just keep quiet till he gets past.” 

She was shaking all over. She could 
not tell why it was so frightening to be 
ordered around like this. For the first 
time in hours, she thought of Grady. 

The car behind them drew up along- 
side. It slowed down at the instant it was 
opposite them, and in the same instant 
Willie Mae felt a package land in her 
lap. Then the car picked up speed and 
raced ahead, out of sight. 

‘““What on earth—?”’ she began. 

Hal grabbed the package as she 
reached for it, and slipped it into his 
pocket. 

“Nicely done, honey,” he said. The 
roughness was all gone from his vo'c® 
but she saw sweat standing out on his 
forehead as he leaned toward her. “!™ 
sorry to have frightened you,” he 
laughed, and she laughed too, because 
it was such a relief to have him go bac 
to being nice, gentlemanly Mr. LeSuevt 
“Kind of melodramatic, wasn’t it? 

She nodded, but the fear was stil! with 
her. : 
“It’s a little deal Uncle Sam mightnt 
approve of,” he confided gaily. “Yes 
can go ahead now. It’s some special pe 
fume they make in Mexico; so spect 
that paying the duty on it would Jus 
about break me. That man who brous 
it over for me has an in, so he ca" } 
across the border with it without pay 
the duty. Now, all you’ve got [0 "| 
honey, is show me you're a SP 
enough gal to deserve some of this © 


ecial 
xtra 


perfume.” His voice was so low 
jd hardly hear it, though his lips 
Jose to her ear. 

heart was beating too fast, at the 
%t of what he was saying; her 
‘on the steering wheel were clammy 
xcitement. “I’ve got to keep my 
* she thought in panic. 

m not—”’ she began. 

know,” he soothed her; “you’re 
hat kind of a girl. Yourre a little 
y: that’s what you are.” 

‘wouldn’t think—”’ she began again, 
> idea occurred to her. She was 
gus all of a sudden to make conver- 
n, to keep Mr. LeSueur occupied. 
Wouldn’t think what?’’ he asked, 
ng her knee a gentle pat. 

I wouldn't think you’d dare let that 
) throw that perfume around,” she 
|. “Suppose it had gotten broken.” 
Vhat are you talking about?” he 
‘sharply, withdrawing his hand. 
yn't bother your head about things 
that.” It was the sort of thing Grady 
‘to her sometimes: Don’t bother 
r hea d. But when Grady said it, there 
tenderness in his voice, and warmth. 
re was more; there was safety. 

My tourist court is right up here a 
: bit,” she said in a minute. “Are 
‘Staying there too?”’ 

Ive got to get away from him,” 
ie Mae thought wildly. “He scares 
” And then she admitted it to her- 
<1 “He’s scared me all along. He’s 
d-looking, and he’s courteous and 
rything, like what I always wanted. 
t he’s not really what I want at all.” 


FORE he could answer, she saw car 
$ coming after them again. There 
ned to be two cars, getting bigger and 
er in the mirror. The-atmosphere in 
ar Changed subtly ; the man next to 
Was afraid, now. She could tell it 
1 the way he breathed, from the way 
at. The moan of a siren, sharp and 
Sounded through the night. 
Keep going,” he said savagely. 
on't slow down.” 
But | have to turn here,” she com- 
ined. “ Right up here at the corner.” 
Shut up,” he said in a fierce voice. 
‘© aS you're told.” 
ut she couldn’t keep going. One car 
E past, and the second car was edging 
Over to the ditch. “I have to stop,” 
Wailed. ““They’re cutting me off.” 
Stepped on the brakes. Then she saw 
‘iiere was a seal on the door of the 
2nd that the two men in it wore 
et hats. Her heart was beating so 
At hurt her chest. “‘Why, it’s the 
“©, She said in astonishment. 
“Xt to her, Mr. LeSueur kept wet- 
Ais lips with his tongue. She knew 
airaid, and his fear infected her 
lameless terror. 
* tWO men got out and came over 
- far. The rain was dripping from 
=2PS, and she could see revolvers 
MS in their hands. 
Mae rolled down her window. 
~,80ing too fast?” she asked in a 
ue. But of course she knew it 
wilat. Cops didn’t have that set 
* i€ir faces when they were sim- 
B 0 give you a ticket. 
a ‘Sister,’’ the first officer said, 
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YOU GAN DEPEND ON THIS SEAL 


You and your family will always be proud of 
a memorial that bears the Seal of the Barre 
Guild, for it identifies monuments made of 
Select Barre Granite, finest of all memorial 
stone. The Seal is etched inconspicuously 
only on memorials created in Barre, Ver- 
mont, “Granite Center of the World,” by a 
member of the Barre Guild. With a Guild- 
approved monument, you may also obtain 


eure) 

the Guild Certificate of Quality, a binding 
guarantee to you and your heirs backed by 
the entire industry in Barre. 

Be sure to look for this Seal... it is a hall- 
mark of fine quality. You can depend on it, 
and on the monument dealer who displays 
it. We will be glad to send you the name of 
the Barre Guild dealer nearest you — just 
write to the address below. 


Send for MONUMENT IDEAS — free — 16 pages profusely illustrated. 


More than 40 monument suggestions. Address: Barre Guild, A-59, Barre, Vt. 


Ingrown NAIL 


lHave’50ForYou! 


: Make $50 fast! Sell only 100 sensation- 
Just a few drops of soothing Dr. | aj value 21-Card $1 Christmas Assort- 
Scholl’s  ONIXOL relieves sore-| ments! FREE Book tells you how to get big 
ness, pain. Softens embedded part | orders easily. Also show Gift Wraps, Stationery, 
of nail for easy removal. Get a Children’s Action Books, Address Book and over & 


bottle today. Sold everywhere. | 7° ther fast 


D! Scholls ONIXOL : 
Meet the high cost of living 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


by telephone and mail! 


Whatever your age or occupation, The American 
Magazine offers you an opportunity to make a sub- 
stantial, spare-time income by telephone, mail or 
personal calls. Take care of new and renewal sub- 
scriptions for THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE and 
all popular magazines. 


selling items for all members of the \ 


For money-making supplies, without cost or obliga- 
tion, mail a penny postal or the coupon ow. 


Independent Agency Division, Desk 62-A 
THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


How can I make EXTRA INCOME by ’phone, mail or personal calls? 
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and he sounded awfully tired; ““cut the 
comedy act.’ He shone his flashlight 
right into her face, and then passed over 
her and lit up the face of Mr. LeSueur. 

‘*You’re under arrest, both of you,”’ 
the patrolman said. ‘Border Patrol. As 
if you didn’t know. Have you got the 
stuff, or is it still in the other car?” 

““What stuff?’’ Willie Mae asked 
weakly. This was getting terrible; this 
was getting more and more like a movie. 
“Tt don’t know what you're talking 
about.” 

‘The dope, sister,” the first man said. 
**Dope. Want I should spell it for you? 
I don’t suppose you know Flip Monte, 
either? Well, our informer says different. 
He says Monte was to pass the stuff to 
you on River Road. Maybe he did, 
maybe he didn’t. But we got you, and 
by now our other car’s got Monte. So 
we ll see.” 


War terrifying clearness, the pieces 
fell into place: the Toro Club, the talk 
about Monte, the mention of the river 
road, the perfume.that was so special... 

She could feel the tears coming into 
her eyes, and she fought to keep them 
back. If she could just be sensible and 
not get excited or mad, she’d make them 
understand. 

. “It’s in his pocket,’ Willie Mae said 
limply. ‘But I didn’t know—”’ 

Then Mr. LeSueur spoke for the first 
time. ‘‘Why, Miss Mason,” he said, 
taking the small package from his pocket. 
‘““You told me this was perfume you had 
bought. I’m surprised at you.” 

Now she couldn’t help herself. She 
burst into tears. 

‘“*There’s no use crying about it now,” 
the second patrolman said sadly. ** You 
should’ve done your crying beforehand. 
Get out, both of you. Get into the other 
car, and watch your step. You're in 
enough trouble, already.” 

Mr. LeSueur was protesting, “I don’t 
know anything about all this, Officer.” 


The patrolman grinned as he gave Mr. 
LeSueur a good look. ‘* Well, if it isn’t 


Slippery Willie,”’ he said, sort of pleased. — 


‘‘Haven’t seen you around in a while. 
Getting fancy, aren’t you? Getting too 
fancy to run the raw stuff; have to han- 
dle the processed stuff. A regular big 
shot. I'll bet you don’t know anything 
about all this.” ... 

They rode back to town in the police 
car, the silence broken only by Willie 
Mae’s sobs. She kept telling herself, 
‘This is all a bad dream, and I’m going 
to wake up in a minute. All I did was 
take a little trip to a foreign country, 
and look where it landed me.” 

Grady’s face rose clear in her mind. 
Maybe Grady wasn’t ever going to be 
rich and famous and take leisurely ocean 
voyages around the world. Maybe Grady 
didn’t even know pig Latin, let alone 
Spanish. But Grady was decent and 
good. And far more romantic than this— 
this—Slippery Willie! Then she began to 
cry again. 

She was cried out when they took her 
from her cell in the morning, but now 
she knew that all she could do was tell 
the truth about everything, and hope and 
pray they'd believe her. 

They did, finally. ‘Slippery Willie 
Swett, alias LeSueur, alias about a hun- 
dred other things, has got a record as 
long as my arm,” one of the patrolmen 
told her cheerfully. “‘Haven’t you got 
any sense at all, kid? A girl had ought to 
be careful who she goes running around 
with. These bums are all up and down 
the border. Buy the high-toned stuff in 
Mexico for a grand or so, run it across. 
Then the sky’s the limit when they get it 
up North. But we got him cold this time. 
And his pal, Monte, too.” 

‘**But what about me?”’ 

“Well,” the officer said, “‘there’s a 
hundred bucks fine for the driver of 
a.vehicle transporting contraband. That 
or thirty days. That’s for a first offense, 
of course. But I don’t think there’s going 


to be a second offense with you.” 
smiled at her. ““I don’t suppose yoy C 
cough up a hundred to get yourself 
of the hoosegow?”’ 

By nickels and dimes and quarters 
had saved the money, slowly, painfy}; . 
“Excuse me,”’ she said. “I'll have to . 
some place private and get it. But |’\e 
got the money, all right.” 


Out 


ate handed it over to him a minute o; 
two later. By count there remained in hey 
purse two dollars and seventy-four cents 
‘What about the car?”’ she asked. “|; 
doesn’t belong to me. I just drive it,” 

‘It’s impounded, and it’s up to the 
owner to bail it out. Five hundred bucks. 
Unless you can cough that up, too?” 
He laughed again. 

She shook her head. ** But you mean 
I’m all free and clear?” she insisted. It 
was very important that she get this all 
straight in her head. She didn’t want to 
make any more mistakes. 

“Free as a bird,” the officer said, 
‘*Free as a bird.” 

“I’ve got to send a couple of tele- 
grams,” Willie Mae said thoughtfully. 

‘“There’s an office right next door,” 
the officer said. “‘ Hurry back.” But she 
knew he didn’t mean it. 

Laboriously she wrote out the two 
telegrams she wanted to send. She 
pushed them across the counter to the 
girl with a red flower stuck behind her 
ear, and opened her purse. 

The first one was to a Mr. Grady 
Malone, and read, “I love you. I love 
my own back yard. Please wire bus fare 
to Osceola. Willie Mae.” 

The second was to an address in St. 
Paul: “I resign. Your car is impounded. 
Signed, Miss Willie Mae Mason.” 

She stepped out into the brilliant 
Texas sunshine. It felt warm and friendly. 
And the street on which it shone looked 
perfectly beautiful, so bright, so secure— 
and so American. 

THE END*X 
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Millions in 
Moonshine 


(Continued from page 47) 


than any other state, followed by North 
Carolina. A decade ago the No. | county 
in the nation was Franklin County, Vir- 
ginia. Federal investigators found that 
the little village of Ferrum in Franklin 
County was “consuming” more sugar 
than the entire city of Richmond! Today, 
however, the undisputed No. | county— 
in terms of seizures, at least—is North 
Carolina’s Wilkes. 

It is here in Wilkes that the largest in- 
land seizure of illicit liquor on record in 
North America was made. When reve- 
nue agents broke into the 10-room home 
of Glenn Johnson some years ago, they 
found 7 of the rooms piled to the ceiling 
with whisky, 7,000 gallons of it. Later he 
was sentenced to 18 months imprison- 
ment. A few weeks ago, in this same part 
of the county, ATU investigators came 
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upon the largest still they had seen in 
Wilkes County in 15 years. The still held 
510 gallons, and the fermenter boxes had 
an 8,600-gallon mash capacity. 

In just 7 days last spring, ATU agents 
in a spotter plane located 51 stills. 

Moonshining in Wilkes County is big 
business, requiring vast purchases of raw 
materials. Federal agents recently tailed 
a trailer truck carrying 25,000 pounds of 
sugar from Atlanta, Ga., into Wilkes 
County. (Sugar is the basic ingredient of 
Wilkes County moonshine.) Arvel Pruitt, 
a storekeeper in the little hamlet of Trap- 
hill, once admitted in the federal court at 
Wilkesboro that his store had sold hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds of sugar 
in a matter of weeks. 

Strangely enough, one of the hotbeds 
of moonshining in the county is in the 
woods surrounding the Antioch church 
east of Wilkesboro. As I stood in the 
cemetery of this church looking at the 
tombstones there of reputed moon- 
shiners, some of whom had died vio- 
lently, I could smell the sweet, pungent 
odor of fermenting moonshine mash. If 
you walk from that churchyard in almost 


any direction you will usually come upon 
a still, or the remains of a still, before 
you've gone a mile, 


A few years ago a bootlegger from | 


Winston-Salem, which is outside the 
county, turned state’s evidence and took 
revenuers to Traphill. He pointed out ! 
different homes in and around that vil 
lage where he had bought large quant 
ties of moonshine. In the Bethany Fore 
section, | was told, you can bet, any houl 
of any day, that some still is running © 
some whisky at that very moment. 


As WE stood on a hill looking out ovel 
the Windy Gap area, east of Wilkesboro 
Group Leader Investigator Cha! ii 
Felts, who heads the Wilkesboro AT 
post, pointed to two houses. He Sal 
‘Those two families are the only one 
know in the whole area out there W’ 
haven’t been mixed up in the liquor bus! 
ness at one time or another.” all 
During the week I was in wilke 
County (which, incidentally, votes dy 
every opportunity), Investigator ° 
and his aides smashed 8 stills a” 
rested 5 moonshiners. When one !NV 
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HEN YOU’RE DAYDREAMING perhaps 

you, like most people, find yourself 
doodling pictures of the things you want 
most. 


Maybe there’s a house you have in mind 
you'd like to build. 


Or you’re wondering which college you’d 
like your child to attend a few years from 
now. Or maybe you'd like to own a brand- 
new automobile someday. 


One sure way to take your daydreams 
out of the doodling stage—and make ’em 


come true—is to set aside part of your 
salary regularly in U.S. Savings Bonds. 


Week after week, month after month, ° 


your Savings will grow and grow and grow. 
Furthermore, in ten short years, you get 
back $4 for every $3 you set aside. 


So sign up on the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work, or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan where you have a checking 
account. 


Start making your daydreams come true 
right now! 


Qutomatic having is pure saving — U.S. Savings Bondo 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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gator was asked what would be required 
really to wipe out moonshining in the 
county, he grinned and replied, ““Two 
division of U.S. combat troops.” 

On the map at the ATU office it looks 
simple. Seven men, you would think, 
certainly should be able to make it un- 
profitable to try to manufacture illicit 
whisky in a county that is only 45 miles 
wide. As soon, however, as you get out 
into the brush-clogged woodland where 
you can pass by a still 20 feet away with- 
out seeing it . . . as soon as you see 
fleet-footed mountain boys at stills van- 
ishing at the first warning . . . and as 
soon as you see the high-tailed moon- 
shine cars streaking down Route 421 
toward Winston-Salem 110 miles an 
hour, with a pilot car in front and a 
block car behind—you realize what an 
appalling task these 7 men have. It is 
really a very uneven contest. 

One factor that makes it so uneven is 
the great conspiracy of silence which 
protects moonshining in Wilkes County. 
A farmer might resent the idea that 
moonshiners are dumping mash in a 
creek which his cows must drink from. 
But you could cut his heart out and he 
would not sign a complaint against them. 
It just ain’t done. If he became really des- 
perate he might drop an anonymous 
note to Charlie Felts. 


thous and secrecy come naturally 
to people whose families for over a cen- 
tury have been making white whisky. 
(It’s also known as “‘cawn likker,” 
“white lightning,” ‘“‘mountain sugar- 
head,” “‘mountain dew,” and “panther 
sweat.”’) In some sections of the county 
it is extremely difficult to get within a 
mile of a still without an alarm being 


’ 


sounded by cow-calling, dynamite deto- 
nators, tin cans tied to bushes, shotgun 
shots, or boy runners. ~ 

Investigators once spotted a big still 
in the Antioch section. All night long 
they lay in the brush watching the 
operators and waiting to catch them 
lugging the new-made whisky into one 
of the near-by houses. It was a nerve- 
racking night. Jackasses brayed. One 
investigator, fresh from Washington, 
thought he saw a huge dog lunging 
through the weeds toward him. It was 
a calf that had been let loose to join 
its ma. 

Well, they waited in the weeds. all 
night and all the next morning. Just 
as the moonshiners were getting ready 
to lug the whisky to one of the houses 
a 6-year-old Negro boy came panting 
through the woods. Someone had dis- 
covered the investigators’ car hidden 
off a side road two miles away! Those 
moonshiners dropped everything and 
ran, without giving the ATU investiga- 
tors the evidence they were seeking. 

By the time a new ATU investigator 
has been in the county for 24 hours a 
description of him has spread through 


the hills. The mountain folks throng to’ 


the federal courthouse whenever liquor 
cases are being tried. Why? So they can 
look over all the new investigators! The 
moonshiners often place watchers near 
the ATU headquarters in the post-office 
building to check on the movements of 


investigators. Every few weeks a phone . 


call comes in for Charlie Felts. When 
he goes to answer it he hears a click. 
Some moonshiner is just checking up 
on Charlie’s whereabouts. _ 
Soft-spoken Charlie Felts, 59, is the 
man the moonshiners worry about more 


17 NEVER HAPPENS... 


by Walter Goldstein 


“About the color—just use your own judgment” 
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than anyone else, because he can 9, ~ 
figger most of them. Charlie was bora 


and raised in Wilkes County, knows ,. 
_ way up every branch, and has been ghg 
at more than any other investigato, lk 

: 4 


the past 13 years he has personally swun 
his mattock on at least 2,000 illicit stijj. 

When he moves quietly through the 
woods in his khakis and old felt ha; 
with its upswept brim, his eyes dart fo, 
signs of “‘travel.’’ Moonshiners are 
much too smart to make paths from 
their houses back to a still or even to 
make paths away from a traveled roaqg 
But back in the brush they do usually 
fall into regular paths to save brush- 
beating every trip. Charlie cuts across 
the face of ridges in his sleuthing trips 
so that he will be certain to come upon 
any paths leading down to streams, near 
which stills are usually located. 


(\ceksiutio’ investigators spot stills 
from smoke that rises when shiners stoke 
up their boilers to begin a run-off—but 
only occasionally. The moonshiners 
build their fires with ash or chestnut 
wood, which produces very little smoke. 
Or, better yet, they use coke, which is 
practically smokeless. If you drive past 
Tater Johnson’s store at the Forks out- 
side Wilkesboro you will see a huge pile 
of coke beside the store. Coke is brought 
to Tatér’s place by the truckload and 
you will often see men sacking it. Who 
buys the coke? Probably Tater wouldn’t 
rightly know. He does know that there 


isn’t any law that says you can’t sell. 


coke to anybody who wants it. 

Even after you locate a still you have 
a long way to go before you can arrest 
the operators tending the still. Cagey 
operators make it a point to be absent 
during nine-tenths of the manufactur- 
ing cycle. 

The time-consuming phase of moon- 
shine-making is waiting for the mash to 
ferment. If you mix up a mash of pure 
corn meal, water, and yeast you have to 
wait 9 days for it to ferment. First, the 
starch of the grain must be converte 
to sugar, and then the sugar to alcohol. 
If, however, you start right out with a 
sugar-and-water mash (with a little grain 
and yeast thrown in) you can cut the 
fermentation period down to two OF 
three days. Wilkes County moon- 
shiners, being usually in a hurry, lean 
heavily to sugar. During the war, when 
sugar was scarce, they even used candy. 

Both the moonshiners and the AT 
investigators can slip in and look at 4 
fermenting mash (a soupy mixture) 20 
tell, within a few hours, when it W! 
reach ‘maximum fermentation” 4? 
thus be ready to run. At the peak hou! 
the “live mash” will have an alcohol 
content of 8 to 14 per cent. Cows a0 
pigs that happen to get their noses int0 
live mash boxes find the mash tasty» 
and wander around the woods drut 

When the mash is ready to run, It : 
put into the still and a fire is starte 
under the boiler. The basic principle oH 
moonshine distilling is that alcohol W! 
vaporize at a lower temperature 14 
water does. As the alcohol in the ™4° 
vaporizes it goes up and over va 
“doubler” barrels which, in effect, 1 F 
distill the vapors. Then the final vaP? 


Ute 


a condenser (usually an old 
jle radiator immersed: in cold 
yhere it becomes liquid moon- 
arily, 1,000 gallons of “‘live 
will produce about 100 gallons 
mshine, which the moonshiner 
‘to a wholesaler for about $3 a 
at the still site. If a moonshiner 
_his first run made and sold, he 
tten back his investment in the 
nd everything after that is gravy. 
x a couple of months, the ATU 
discover his still and chop it up 
ad, of course, but financially he is 
ead and ready to start again, pro- 
‘that he, himself, isn’t nabbed and 
| during the raid. And, frankly, 
chances that the owner will get 
and jailed are pretty slim. He 
, near the still. Instead, he 
(or goes 50-50) with young moun- 
lads who do the work, and they are 
ones who usually get caught. 


a 
a eS 
ke. 


pete 
ARREST men at a still, the ATU in- 
gators must literally catch them 


nough that a person happens to be 
ring near a still. He must be work- 


Re ep i: 5 = : 
1e investigators usually go on raids 
airs, and when they deploy for the 
‘they keep in contact by walkie- 
ie. The oldest investigator, being 
east able to run far, does the “‘flush- 
’ He creeps as close as he can to a 
without being seen, then walks 
tly toward the still and orders the 
rators to surrender. 

'a flash, the men scatter. According 
le folklore of America, moonshiners 
feputed to shoot it out with reve- 
s. This tendency to shoot, I’m told, 
ilways been exaggerated. And now- 
§ Only an occasional hothead will 
a murder rap by shooting up a fed. 
ast February a bootlegger at bay in 
ybrook, Va., killed a state liquor 
er who tried to arrest him. And a 
months ago in Concord, N. C., just 
w Wilkes County, a moonshiner ran 
n house to house shouting, “Get 
f guns and come on! The damned 
S are trying to arrest me!” His 
bors, however, thought better of it. 
ynat usually happens when you flush 
Mii in Wilkes County is that the 
ators flee like startled deer, and 
about as fast. In almost every raid 
> is a lot of running. And sometimes 
}a lot of wrassling, even though 
ig is “resisting arrest,’ whereas 
Is not. The week I was there, 
gator Gene Reynolds wrassled it 
With a young shiner right in the 
He Of a creek. Gene won. 

* Strategy of the agent doing the 
18 1s to try to flush the shiners in 
Fection of his fellow investigator, 
*S in ambush 100 yards or so out. 
lope is that the shiners will be- 
Winded so that the agent in ambush 
st reach out and grab them. 
“limes that happens. But some- 
stead of going down the creek, 
are supposed to, they run right 
“Side of a mountain—with the 
TS after them. In a straight foot 
© revenuers usually have little 


rk, 
Bi 


h their hands in the mash.” It is 


/ 


chance against young long-legged moon- 
shiners who were raised in those moun- 
tains. When Federal Judge Johnson 
J. Hayes asked middle-aged Investigator 
Felix O’Reilly how far he chased one 
young moonshiner, O’Reilly replied 
frankly, “‘I ran, Judge, until I was 
spent.”’ 

One day, after we had been tramping 
up and down mountainsides and through 
underbrush for over an hour, we paused 
while Charlie Felts reconnoitered a still 
he had spotted. I sagged against a tree, 
exhausted. My head swam, my pulse 
pounded, my feet ached. Bob Miller, 
the Acting Investigator in Charge of 
North Carolina, grinned at my condi- 
tion and asked, ‘‘Do you think you can 
run down a 19-year-old boy now?” 

The amazing thing to me is that these 
investigators catch as many people at 
the still as they do. Sometimes they 
miss, but they average one shiner on 
every raid. When they catch one, they 
handcuff him to the nearest tree and 
take out after the others. Charlie Felts 
once caught 4 all by himself, by running 
them up a dead-end gully. as 

These Wilkes County investigators 
enjoy telling about the time they were 
all set to spring a raid. Suddenly, as 
they watched, a young still hand 
bellowed deeply, ‘“‘Don’t move! You're 
under arrest!’’ With that, he and his 3 
fellow moonshiners went tearing and 
zigzagging up the side of a long hill, 
like frisky colts. They were practicing 
escape maneuvers. When they returned 
to the still, Charlie Felts stepped out 
and arrested them. They were too sur- 
prised and exhausted to run. 

If the moonshiners are certain that 
the ATU agents recognize them they 
sometimes surrender without being 
captured. While I was with the in- 
vestigators they raided a still near Yates 
Creek. The moonshiners did not run the 
way Felix O’Reilly, who was doing the 
flushing, wanted them to run, and in- 
stead disappeared over a hill. O’Reilly 
hollered out the names of the three men 
and added, ‘‘I know you! Come back!” 
One of the men retorted by shouting a 
vulgar suggestion. But soon the other 
two did come back. They said they 
figured they would be picked up later 
anyhow, and they wanted “‘to act like 
men.’ They even offered to help in the 
wearisome job of chopping up their 
own still. 


fe vos ATU investigators always ask 
prisoners at stills this question: ** Boys, 
who owns this still?’? They usually get 
one of three answers: 

Answer 1. “It’s all ours.’ This is 
accompanied by grins all around, and 
is usually given little credence. 

Answer 2. “‘Oh, we couldn’t tell you 
that—it wouldn’t be right.” 

Answer 3. ““The Jones Boys own 
it.’ ...‘*Where do the Jones Boys live?”’ 
‘“*’Way back in the mountains.” ... 
*“Could you lead us to their place?”’ “* Oh, 
I couldn’t find my way back there again 
to save my life.” ... In the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, the mythical ‘“‘Jones Boys” 
are blamed for everything. When a 
shiner who had killed an officer was 
finally cornered hiding with his wife 
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under some bushes, his wife screamed 
to the officers, “‘Catch those Jones Boys 
—the Jones Boys done it.” 

The still hands who are captured 
are taken to town. Bond for them 
is promptly—and mysteriously—posted 
for them. Talented lawyers, of which 
Wilkes County has plenty, always turn 
up to plead that the boys be put on pro- 
bation, when their trial comes up. The 
real owners of most raided stills remain 
behind a screen of tight-lipped silence. 
The mere fact that a still is found on a 
person’s property does not make him 
in any way liable unless you can prove 
he knew the still was there. Much of 
the backwoods land in Wilkes County 
is owned by undivided estates, or by 
nice old ladies in Winston-Salem who 
haven’t been in the county for years. 

One strategy Charlie Felts has used 
successfully to get a clue on the real own- 
ers is to let loose a horse whenever he 
finds one tied up near a still. The horse 
will usually head straight for its barn, 
even if that barn is two miles away. 
Horses are used to sled the whisky out 
to “stop-off” places, which may be re- 
spectable-looking houses along the near- 
est highway. There, daredevil youngsters 
in souped-up cars pick it up in 90-gallon 
Joads and transport it to bootleggers in 
the major cities of North Carolina, where 
retail bootleggers sell it to consumers at 
about one half the cost of legal taxpaid 
whisky. Very little of the whisky is drunk 
in Wilkes County. As one’ native ex- 
plained: “It’s not made to drink. It’s 
made to sell.” 


Sobbint up cars for the moonshine 
trade is a major industry in itself in the 
county and keeps many garages busy. 
The ideal redesigned car for “racing with 
the law”? has three carburetors, two ex- 
haust pipes, supercharger, gear-ratio 
change, auxiliary fuel pump, oversized 
cylinders, aluminum pistons. It also has 
multiple rear-vision mirrors and a special 
switch for snapping off the taillight. 

The car most preferred by moon- 
shiners is a souped-up, high-tailed 1940 
model of a popular make. Several of the 
county’s used-car lots are stocked with 
this car, and you can often see lean-faced 
customers examining them. These re- 
modeled cars can go like a jackrabbit, 
and, being short, can spin a complete 
turn on a gravel road. On the open high- 
way they can pull away from most of the 
‘Police Officer Special’’ cars that have 
ever been built. 

What kind of car would you imagine 
the ATU investigators in Wilkesboro use 
to chase moonshiners? You’ve probably 
guessed it—a souped-up 1940 car that 
was forfeited by a moonshiner. This 
“road car” has had a very rough life. 

On the morning that I arrived at the 
Wilkesboro post with Bob Miller, who 
was my protective custodian while in the 
county, the first thing we saw was this 
ATU “road car” with its front end 
smashed in. Bob moaned. We went in- 
side. Investigator Roy Longenecker, a 
new man, was looking very sad. Before 
Miller could say a word Longenecker 
handed him a garage’s estimate of $103 
to repair the damage. “Well,” Miller 
asked tiredly, ‘“what happened?” 
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‘Steelman and I were on a gravel road 
almost into Traphill at 5:30 this morn- 
ing,” Longenecker explained, “when | 
saw a car ahead. Something told me, 
just the way the rear end was bouncing, 
that he was hauling whisky. When he 
saw who we were, he started to run. We 
tried to push him off the road and 
bumped him four times on curves, but 
he kept pulling away from us. Then sud- 
denly he stopped, jumped out, and took 


‘to the woods. His car was carrying 85 


gallons of whisky.” 

Stopping a moonshine-laden car is a 
very ticklish business. A state patrolman 
in Wilkes County thought he had figured 
out a way to stop a moonshine car that 
was reported coming his way at 100 miles 
an hour. The patrolman turned his car 
sideways on the highway and got out. 
Although the moonshine runner had 
plenty of distance to stop his car—he 
didn’t. He must have figured that he was 
going to lose his own car and cargo any- 
way. So he deliberately rammed_ the 
state car, then leaped out and fled. Dam- 
age to the state car: $500. 


Mhiesixiame fleets of racing carsand a 
series of stills takes money, but some of 
the big-wheel moonshiners in the county 
have plenty of that stuff. Mr. Miller 
pointed out to me a prominent moon- 
shiner who, he is certain, is worth several 
hundred thousand dollars. But he added, 
‘“You can bet that that man hasn’t gota 
stick of store wood in his own name.” 
For income tax and other reasons moon- 
shiners are reluctant to take title to 
worldly goods, or to sign anything. 

To get at these big boys who supply 
the financial backing for much of the 
moonshining you have to get evidence of 
participation, and in Wilkes County that 
is a maddeningly difficult thing to do. 
Virtually nobody in the county will sign 
an affidavit. Occasionally someone in a 
tight spot will sign, but even then the 
chances are that when he gets into court 
he will deny everything. He'll tell the 
judge, “Yeah, I signed it, all right, but 
there ain’t nothin’ in it true,” or he will 
explain, “I was dead-drunk at the time.” 

Oecasionally the ATU has sent under- 
cover agents into the county to contact 
the big operators and try to buy moon- 
shine wholesale. That’s how it caught 
swarthy Vaughn Blackburn, who had 
been careful never to go near his stills. 
He was convicted, fined $3,600, and 
given a suspended prison sentence. This 
undercover technique, however, doesn’t 
work often, because Wilkes County 
moonshiners normally just won’t talk to 
strangers. Furthermore, many of the 
county’s most respected citizens have 
indignantly criticized the ATU whenever 
it has used undercover agents. They feel 
that’s not playing fair and square! 

Except for this resentment concerning 
the use of undercover agents, the towns- 
people (and moonshiners) treat ATU in- 
vestigators like old friends. There is much 
bantering back and forth on the streets. 
When investigators get into their car to 
go on a raid, a moonshiner will holler 
cheerfully, ‘‘ Be careful, now.” And when 
they return, a passer-by will shout, “I 
hear you let an old gray-haired man get 
away.” 


If any investigator ever had reason to. 
fear for his safety in Wilkes County ON 
was quiet, lanky Bob Miller when is 
went in there some years ago specifically 
to build a conspiracy case against Pere 
Johnson, of Windy Gap. Percy wag . 
huge, bull-necked bear of a man who haq 
the reputation of being one of the mean. 
est, most powerful moonshiners in the 
county. 

When Perc suspected one of his neigh. 
bors was tipping off the feds he beat the 
man to death, put him in a buggy with g 
jug of moonshine (to make it appear he 
was drunk), and turned the horse loose. 
A few years ago he killed another man 
whom he suspected had sneaked in and 
run off some of his mash. 

In getting evidence on Perc, Miller 
started out with a bootlegger in Winston- 
Salem who admitted buying liquor from 
Perc, and gradually he built a strong 
case. Some of the local people whom he 
pulled into the case as possible witnesses 
were literally sick with the fear that Pere 
would kill them. 

Miller was a little nervous himself, be- 
cause he noticed that wherever he went 
in the county, old Perce always followed 
him. Perc didn’t interfere, he just kepta 
constant shadow .on Miller. One day 
Miller saw that Perc, as usual, was 
parked only a few yards from his own 


‘car, so he strode over and began talking 


to Perc. 

It was quite a conversation. Pere 
seemed interested in finding out only one 
fact: He wanted to know what year 
Miller had first become an ATU investi- 
gator. When Bob said 1929, old Pere 
seemed vastly relieved.-He said, “Well, 
then you must have come in under a Re- 
publican administration.” Much _ puz- 
zled, Bob nodded yes. It developed that 
Perc was the victim of a dark suspicion. 
He had suspected that the whole con- 
spiracy case was a Democratic plot to 
get him because he was the Republican 
boss of Windy Gap! When he found that 
politics was not involved he relaxed and 
chatted for more than an hour. 

When they parted, he said, “! know 
you’ve got the case against me. 
comes up I’m going to plead guilty. And 


you can tell that Higgins boy he dont 
I’m not going 1 


need to worry, either. 
hurt him.” 


Well, Bob Miller succeeded in sending 


Percy Johnson to the penitentiary for 


months. But old Pere never got a 7 
nights and 
he would never have bothered me. J ve 


Miller says, “‘I could have slept on 
front porch for three days and 


been told that he considered me to 
one of his best friends.” 


Winns coset: [ hasten to add, is not 
e Percy 


populated entirely by people. lik 
Johnson. As one housewife said, ~ 
get the impression that we're a 
shiners here. We have a lot 
businesses.” 


° . a- 
That is true. There is even an oce 


sional small furniture or coffin factory: 


But, as a leading citizen of the tows 
pointed out, most of the “nice business 
in the county profit in one way ° 
other from the moonshine 10 
Hardware merchants buy  half-80") 
fruit jars by the carload. Those jars 


When it 


]] moon 
of nice 
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- 
ydard moonshine container. Sev- 
ng stations stay open all night 
the business of moonshine-laden 
ycing down to Winston-Salem. 
he grocers, of course, sell plenty of 
s to the prosperous moonshiners. 
local farm-supply merchant ex- 
{ that some of his ATU investi- 
friends have invited him to go 
‘on raids. . . . Has he ever gone? 
! The boys in the woods would 
ad led those revenuers to their 
would ruin my business.”’ An- 
inessman who happened acci- 
to be in the same woods where 
nuers were staging a raid, later got a 
st in his car. And moonshiners all 
ye county tore his calendar off 


E local ministers (and some laymen) 
e started a Wilkes County Law En- 
cement Committee to try to wipe out 
mshining—and the traffic in red 
sky. (Red whisky is aged, federal tax- 
hisky bottled by legal distillers 
cannot be sold in many dry counties 
the Carolinas. North Wilkesboro is 
: of the South’s key distributing points 
ted whisky.) These ministers, how- 
r, confess they have had great diffi- 
y in getting their prominent laymen 


Strange September 
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somehow, hung around while you 
‘Lois studied together. You had be- 
to live quickly after that... . 
he bracelet glittered in the sunlight 
iming through the windows. She had 
vn it proudly at breakfast to Mrs. 
301 , Ted’s mother, and the girls, Lois 
Francine. They had smiled and 
led it on her arm, but each of them 
| Deen too busy, getting ready for the 
(ahead, to give it much attention. 
ie udson had to be at her millinery 
| Winfield by 8 o’clock, and Ted 
tie garage where he worked by the 
ae time. Winfield was ten miles from 
ugville; that meant they had to leave 
tly after 7:30. Francine, sixteen, had 
nhome until today. But today Craig- 
‘Aligh started again. And Lois? Lois 
€ntering the university in Leighton. 
~WO Weeks, now, she had been com- 
~18 Spasmodically, caught up in a 
MY whirl of rush parties. Teas, 
, dances. Two sororities were 
and she was delightfully unde- 


ary Lou cleaned the sink, swept the 
at took out the throw rugs. She 
“ing them off the front porch 
sere was a clatter down the street 
ud Arthur’s red-and-yellow jalopy 
jammed to the windshield with 
sud’s gang always wheezed up 
ust:as the bell rang for first 
€ grinned, remembering. 

eoly in the back seat spotted 
» Hey all waved and yelled. “You 
» tight idea, Mary Lou,” one 
aa fed up. That was Vinnie 


to take a public stand against the illegal 
traffic in whisky—red or white. 

One Wilkes County native who has 
been striving to wipe out moonshining 
by law is Johnson J. Hayes, the lifetime 
federal district judge. He hears all Wilkes 
County moonshine cases. The judge says, 
‘“‘T have tried every conceivable method 
to discourage this illegal commerce. | 
sent two carloads of liquor law violators 
off during one term, and the next term 
there were just as many cases before me.” 

At present, the judge leans to stiff 
fines rather than to stiff prison terms. 
His policy is to try to take some of the 
profits out of the moonshine business 
from the big backers, who have to pay 
the fines regardless of who gets caught. 
During the last term he fined moonshiner 
Rellin Lowe a stiff $5,250, in addition to 
an 18 months prison sentence. 

Meanwhile, as of this writing, non- 
taxpaid moonshine continues to flow in 
fantastic quantities out of the hills and 
hollows of Wilkes County. The attitude 
of the typical non-moonshining citizen 
was probably best voiced by Mrs. Glenn 
Green, of Wilkesboro. She said, ‘* No- 
body upholds it. It’s just something that 
has always happened.” 3 


THE END** 


Howell; Vinnie was a little lame-brain, 
primping and flunking. All she wanted 
was to fall in love and get married. 

_ It seemed strange to be going to this 
little neighborhood grocery on Vine 
Street, instead of to the downtown 
stores. There were several women stand- 
ing around, wearing house dresses, with 
their hair in pins. They smiled at her 
vaguely. Two of them were trading reci- 
pes. “Ill be doing that,” she thought, 
“if ever | can memorize one.” 

The vegetable soup didn’t take long. 
She hunted up a pair of Ted’s socks she 
had noticed holes in and darned them. 
Then she washed out some silk things. 

It still wasn’t 11 o’clock. There were 
lots of things she could do if this were 
her house, hers and Ted’s. She would 
clean a closet, or straighten things 
around in the basement, or paint the 
breakfast set. But Mrs. Judson might 
think she was meddling. 


Six hadn’t dreamed they would live 
with Ted’s folks. Craigville was a small 
town, of course, and yet she had felt 
certain they would find something, some 
little place of their own. But not once 
now since the wedding, not once in two 
months, had Ted said anything more 
about looking. | 

Their conversations so seldom edged 
on anything serious. She sat in groups 
and listened to Ted talking warmly, bril- 
liantly, on foreign policies, art, religion, 
insurance. But when his eyes came back 
to her, they were merely gay and loving, 
and his voice was light. *‘Come here,” 
he’d beckon. And he’d show her a bau- 
ble or a puzzle, or have some special 
joke saved up. He wanted her laughing, 
happy, entertained. 

He seemed so satisfied to have her 
here like this, with his family. And the 
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' ee fine living, luxurious surroundings. 
Previous experience proved unnecessary. Registra- 
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Judsons’ had three bedrooms anyhow, 
and wanted them to stay. The Judsons 
were nice. But sometimes, except for the 
six days’ honeymoon in Kansas City, it 
was almost as if they’d never married. 
As if she were just here visiting Lois. 

Outside, the sun: beckoned. And the 
air was crisp and tangy. She hadn’t 
known the walks and yards could be 
so empty when school was going on, But 
then she’d never been out of school be- 
fore, unless she was sick in bed. It was 
a strange September. x 

She went. to the phone, put her fingers 
on the dial to call home—then sat back, 
checking herself. She mustn’t get into 
the habit of calling home every few hours 
just because she imagined she was lonely. 
Mother would think something was 
wrong. Something else, that is. And the 
hour for their appointment was de- 
cided ; no need to call about that. 

- Maybe she should worry more about 
the appointment this afternoon, fear it, 
actually. But she didn’t, of course, be- 
cause there was no need to. They were 
going to see Dr. Feathersham,. their 
family doctor, in Lanesburg, she and her 
mother, so he could laugh at them and 
say someone was full of imaginings. She 
couldn’t be going to have a baby yet. 
Not next year! Not for several years. 

‘She took a bowl of the warm soup 
and some crackers and sat at the kitchen 
table. A car spun up the drive to the 
back door, and Janet Sewell burst in, 
Bob Hatch and Chrissie Batson trailing 
her. They pulled out chairs and sat at the 
table with her, and for a moment it was 
like last year when they were seniors, 
sitting at the same table in a cafeteria. 


“*We’ve been over to the U, register- 


ing,’ Janet said. 

‘‘Wait’ll you see the list of subjects 
they threw at us!’’ Bob groaned, hand- 
ing her a typewritten card. But his eyes 
were sparked with eagerness. 

She read the course numbers and the 
words. Bob was going to be an English 
major. Of course! He’d been every bit 
as crazy about Keats and Whitman and 
Shelley as she had. 

‘“*Look, Mary Lou,”’ Chrissie was say- 
ing; “I’m going out for orchestra. 
They’re dripping with clarinets, but they 
need flutes, and I want to learn another 
instrument, anyhow. I wondered, would 
you think about selling me yours?” 

Her flute! Sell it? For six years, ever 


since seventh grade, she’d carried her © 


flute around, half the places she went. 
It had been as much a part of her as her 
schoolbooks. , 

“They've got a swell wood-winds 
teacher,” Chrissie said excitedly, “‘and 
I figured you—well—”’ 


Chrissie figured she wouldn't be using | 


it any more. And she wouldn’t, prob- 
ably. You didn’t just sit around playing 
a flute. Not when you weren’t going to 
be part of a group ever again. Not when 
you were a married woman. She cleared 
her. throat. ‘“‘Why, I guess maybe, 
Chrissie. I’ll think about it. Dad bought 
it for me, and—” ~ 

“Call me tomorrow night, huh?” 
Chrissie said. 

And she nodded. 

They stood up. 

‘‘When do classes start?”’ she asked 
quickly, not wanting them to go yet. 
**Lois is in such a pink cloud—”’ 


| 
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““But I don’t see why the captain has to have iced tea for every meal!” 
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For The American Magazine by Jack Markow 


‘Mostly tomorrow,” Janet said. « 


Chrissie and I have three-thirty gym thig 7 


afternoon. Guess what!” she beameg — 
‘““We’re going to play field hockey! No 
more silly old exercises and tag gameg}» 

‘““That’s nice,” Mary Lou Said, push. 
ing the words. 

Bob was waving his watch at them 
“Hey, it’s only an hour until Litt, 
Theater tryouts start. And I want tg 
take a stab at that trial assignment fop 
the paper staff. C’mon.”’ 

She watched them ride off, and lookeg 
at the clock again; even the minute 
hand crawled. Maybe she shouldn’t get 
the pattern—not yet, anyhow. Mrs. 
Judson might not like her fooling with 
her electric sewing machine. 


A LITTLE boy, in the yard next door, was 
tossing a ball. She watched him through 
the window and then went out into the 
sunshime and smiled at him. “Here,” 
she said, and caught it, making his eyes 
grow wide and excited. 

They tossed it back and forth word- 
lessly for a couple of minutes. “I’m 
too young to go to school,” he ventured 
finally. ‘‘ Like last year.” 

She nodded. 

He was hugging the ball, studying her. 
“Are you too old?”’ he said. 

““N—” she began. “Yes,” she said 
firmly. — 

‘Lois goes. Every year.” 

“Does She? ic. ac « 3 

‘“Tucker’—he was breathless from 
running and thinking at the same time 
—‘‘the boy who comes over there with 
his mamma, can’t go to school, neither.” 

That would be Tucker Simms, Mary 
Lou reasoned. Mrs. Simms had always 
come twice a week to do Mrs. Judson’s 
washing and clean her house. She 
wouldn’t be coming any longer. To 
Mary Lou it had seemed the least she 
could do, in return for their living there, 
to insist on Mrs. Judson’s letting her 
take over those chores. 

The ball rolled to her feet and she 
lifted it, turning it slowly in her hand. 
At 3:30, this afternoon, they would be 
learning field hockey— 

She dressed slowly, thinking of the 
exquisite silver relish dish Dr. Feather- 
sham and Mrs. Feathersham had given 
her and Ted. The wedding thank-you $ 
had gone out weeks ago, but she must 
remember to mention it, anyhow. DI: 
Feathersham had always been so 1D 
terested in her. Why, he’d seen het 
through measles and chickenpox 4! 
poison ivy. It was silly going to him now 
just because Mother thought maybe— 

The car honked out front and she 
locked the door of the house, this strang¢ 
house, and ran out to her mother, W m 
was smiling behind the wheel. 

It was good to be in the family 
again, beside her mother. It would. 
easy to imagine they were just going 
shopping for slip covers, for new !amP® 
for college clothes! Mother and Dad hae 
always included her in all their little ex 
cursions and plans. She knew there 
been plans for her that neither of th¢ 
would ever mention now. 

‘I made vegetable soup, 


cat 


“You'll do all right,” Mother 54 


99 she said, 
almost shyly. “And it’s not bad.” ide 
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secret, of course, is to keep 
toes out until the last, so they 
s their flavor with too much 


remember,” she said. And a 
ettled around them. Why was 
e felt this new, hurting strange- 
; her mother? This wanting to 
; and not knowing how? Were 
h trying too hard? 

Joctor’s office was sun-shafted, 
ic. They sat across from him, 
smiled fondly at them both, and 
Now, what is this all about?” 
mother waited, letting her tell 
id she was glad, glad in spite of 
mbling with words. Because it 
her seem less of a child, more of 
gan: Mrs. Ted Judson. 

submitted quietly to the examina- 
jer thoughts darting around with 
evancy whatever. And then she sat, 
nly, beside his desk while the 
‘| t came slowly and blacked her out, 
s her numb and cold. 

e’s wrong,” she thought, “‘so very 
1” And knowing full well, now, 
le wasn’t. 

sre seemed to be no life at all 
id her until, through the void, she 
| her mother’s voice, thinly bright. 
ing,’ she was saying, “it looks as 
th you have a choice bit of news.” 
(es, she said. And wondered where 
ound came from. 

was too choice! A sense of guilt 
t over her. What had she done, 
ng here with her mother, not even 
1g to Ted! She’d been childish and 
thand about it. But she’d never 
ned—She’d thought he’d only 
| at her, that all the Judsons might, 
‘the doctor said it wasn’t so. 

, Feathersham was being very easy 
leasant about everything. “‘I liked 
Oung man’s looks. He hovered over 
t the reception as if you were a bit 
e china.”’ 
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IT of rare china! Something easily 
able, not quite up to everyday 
g. And her mind swung back to the 
fymoon, when the car had broken 
n and he hadn’t wanted to leave her 
€ with it, at high noon in broad day- 
» While he hiked a mile to a service 
On. It was as if he stood, a shield, 
ep her apart from unpleasantness. 
lOugh she were a child. A child! 

Mis is going to be a very lucky 
- Dr. Feathersham was saying. 
vords struck at her. 

3 It? She didn’t even know if she 
Dabies. She’d never held one. Just 
ls. Would this baby have thick 
air and brown eyes, like Katrine, 
© best doll? Her mouth twitched. 
tse not! She and Ted were both 
‘awny-colored hair and blue eyes. 
@ a swift mental picture of Ted 
pers and a Buster Brown cut. 
crazy, silly thing to be thinking, 
Her mouth curled. 

€r was looking at her hopefully, 
3 It was the beginning of a smile. 
Id smile, briefly, at both of them. 
fathersham began giving her the 
Ons then, and she listened duti- 
Was like school, a brand-new 
ing introduced, outlined. She 
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_ would do thus and so, and, periodically, 


there would be examinations. Then, next 
spring, when Lois and Chrissie and the 
others were getting spring formals, she — 
would be getting a— The word shrank 
back from her, formless. 

Coming out into the street, feeling 
the continuity of life all around her, her 
thoughts caught with a sudden sharp- 
ness: ‘‘Why do I need to feel ashamed? 
Ted and I are married. It isn’t as 
though—”’ But the lump of heaviness 
would not dissolve inside her. 


Te house seemed like a mechanical 
thing, waiting to entrap her. She wanted 
to stand outside in the sunshine and not 
go into it, but she couldn’t, with her 
mother turning around in the drive, 
watching. So she walked, very erectly, 
across the porch and inside. The quiet 
thundered at her and, with her suit coat 
still on, she got the carpet sweeper and 
began pushing it, back and forth, across 
the rugs. Anything to keep busy, to 
keep from crumbling up inside. 

Her mother had said very little on the 
way home. Easy, random things. Except 
for one: “‘ You should tell them tonight, 
Mary Lou. Ted, anyhow. You must 
always consider him now, in the same 
breath with yourself.” . 

Tell Ted! That they were going to be 
tied down, really tied? That they 
couldn’t go all the little places that were 
such fun. Have all the little extras. Tell 
him what? When he didn’t even want a 
house! 

‘**T know,” she said. “‘I mean to.” 

‘“‘And—” Her mother’s voice had been 
careful, promising. *‘We can have lunch 
together, the two of us, tomorrow, at 
Townline Tea Room, if you want to 
talk.” 

She had nodded quickly, gratefully, 
biting her lip to hold it steady. 

The sight of Lois dreaming along up 
the walk, swinging a tennis racket, her 
mind free of anything but pledging 
ceremonies, fraternity sings, football 
games, classes that could whet your 
mind and start you on the road toward 
some dazzling career, was like a sharp 
pain, and Mary Lou felt angry with her- 
self for sensing it at all. 

‘I’m _ jealous,” she thought. “I’m 
envious because she’s already eighteen 
and still a girl, playing with a perfect 
world, tasting things slowly, sweetly.”’ 
And she remembered, strangely, the 
time, as a child, that she’d stuffed her 
Christmas stocking so full, so fast, that 
some of the wonderful things had spilled 
out on the hearth and broken irretriev- 
ably, forever. 

‘**Hello, hon,’ Lois said. ‘““How’s my 
favorite sister-in-law?’’ She put a disk 
on the record player and held out her 
arms. “‘ Let me show you this tricky new 
step. One of the girls picked it up in 
St. Louis.” ; 

Francine came in while they were still 
dancing, and flung her books on the 
couch. ‘‘ Neat,”’ she said admiringly, and 
held out a bag of candy. “‘C’mon back 
to the bedroom while I change, and 
lemme tell you about the funny thing 
that happened in assembly.”’ 

They lay on the bed, laughing and 
talking, munching the candy, and Mary 
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Lou wondered swiftly, “Is this what 
college—living in a sorority, or even a 
dorm—is like, maybe?’ She’d never 
had any sisters ; she’d missed a closeness 
she’d always thought to have later. 

Mrs. Judson‘came on the bus at 5:30. 
Lois and Francine had the table set, and 
Mary Lou was finishing a salad. Mrs. 
Judson smiled at all of them fondly. 

“Take off a couple of plates,” she 
said. ‘‘Ted wants the two of you to have 
dinner at Candlelight House, Mary Lou. 
Big anniversary, I believe.” And her 
eyes twinkled. ‘“‘He has to work a little 
late, but he'll be along by six.” 

“Oh, glory!’”? Mary Lou thought. 
And the lump, lodged so tight, seemed 
to soften a little at the corners. “‘In that 
case,” she said, smiling faintly at them, 
untying her apron, “I’d_ better make 
myself pretty.” 

A trembling had started inside her. 
Her fingers shook against the buttons 
of her suit, as she fastened them before 
the mirror. Every day, when she knew 
it was almost time for Ted, this panicky 
feeling came over her. As if they had 
been apart a century. This feeling of not 
being able to remember exactly how he 
looked, of fearing the day might have 
erased some of their closeness. That he 
would be a stranger. Tonight the trem- 
bling pressed hard. 

And then there was a clatter down- 
stairs, and she raced down, seeing his 
car in the drive, and stood foolishly 
immobile in the kitchen door, while he 
grinned at her, good and solid, before he 
swept her up and whirled her around, 
kissing her ear, her nose, her lips. 
**Boo!”’ he said. 

And the trembling was all gone. And 
his face was warm and right against 
hers. So right that she could say easily, 
laughing, ‘Careful. Don’t muss me. I 
have a dinner engagement with a very 
handsome fellow.” . 

Now the day was no longer empty; It 
had purpose and color. She went out- 
side, in the yard, to wait for him to 
shave. To watch the sun, and the leaves 
showing fall, and to think about the 
delight of having him home. 


| Be little boy next door was outside 
again, and he came over slowly, when 
he saw her, and stood mute as a mouse. 
She studied him closely now, as if he 
had been a mere puppet this afternoon. 
He had unbelievably red cheeks and a 
button nose, and his eyelashes were 
wonderfully long. She touched her hand 
to his chin. He grinned, and she thought, 
‘‘He likes me. We could get along fine. 
And he’s little more than a —”’ 

Both of them jumped when the car 
honked behind them. Ted had hurried 
and slipped out and was teasing her. 
She rubbed the little boy’s head and 
turned him toward home, and then she 
was in the car with Ted—and it could 
have been like a date. 

Except for the strange feeling that rode 
with her. The feeling that somehow, 
somewhere, a lot of doors had been shut, 
and there would be no opening those 
same doors again. You couldn’t tell any- 
body, because you wouldn’t want them 
to know that you hadn’t understood, all 
along, how it might be. 
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They sat across from each other in a 
back booth by the windows. Candle- 
light flickered over the water glasses and 
the silver. Over Ted’s ring as he handed 
the menus back to the waiter. He 
stretched out his feet and leaned for- 
ward, and said, “Well, how did it feel 
not t6 be a schoolgirl, today, ma’am?” 

She drew a long breath. “As if I’d 
played hookey,” she said. 

He looked so solid, so gently strong 
and wise. So much more of a person, of 
a piece, than the thin-faced boys her 
own age. He looked like a person with 
plans, deep, singing plans. A new fear 
smote her. What if he should be angry! 
What if he should think the baby a 
stupid, childish mistake? 

She had to know! 

‘“‘Ted,”’ she blurted, not at all the way 
she had planned all afternoon, “we're 
going to have a baby.” 

It was as if the walls of the restaurant 
went slipping from around them, leav- 
ing them alone in this island of a booth. 
Suddenly he was beside her, and his 
arms were pinning her shoulders back. 
‘Darling! I thought you said—You did 
say. I heard you!” 

His eyes were on fire; she could feel 
the thickened beat of his heart. “* Yes,” 
she said. ‘‘ Yes, Ted.” 

And she told him quickly. How she 
had run off to the doctor, not thinking, 
not really believing. 

His lips were warm on her ear, her 
hair. “Mary Lou,” he said softly. 
‘*Mary Lou.” 


q her his voice sobered, and he drew 
back, searching her face, his fingers 
pressing hurtingly against her arms. 
“It’s all right, isn’t it?” There they 
were—the words light as the vapor from 
their teacups. But urgent. Terribly, seek- 
ingly urgent. ““I mean—you do want the 
baby, don’t you? You think—”’ 

His face was so eager, waiting. 

‘“I—” A stiff kind of pride rose in her. 
“1 think we’re—pretty fancy. That is— 
I think this is going to be a very lucky 
baby.” Where had those words— ? 

The tenseness washed out of him, and 
it was all there in his face, the sweet con- 
viction that had underlain all his actions, 
his treatment of her: The belief that she 
would want to go on playing. That she 
was too young to be saddled with respon- 
sibilities. She saw it all now. It was why 
he had wanted them to live with his family. 
So he could spend his money for gifts, 
surprises. So he could keep her happy, 
contented, until maybe some day she 
would—Her eyes clung to him, making 
discoveries. Ted was a man of twenty- 
four; he would naturally be delighted to 
have a baby. Naturally. 

“I—I’m glad,” she said. Jt wasn’t 
enough, ““I—I hope it has—blue eyes— 
and an Adam’s apple—’’ The words 
were like straws. 

His voice was breaking in, excitedly, 
across her own: ‘‘We’ll have to find a 
place now of our own. A little house 
with a yard—” 

“Yes,” she said slowly. “Yes.” And 
wondered, “‘ Where is the music that is 
supposed to beat in on me with that de- 
cision? Where is the wild, sweet happi- 
ness?” 
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His face was close and dear in yy, 


candlelight. She loved him now and 
she would always love him. There Was 
warmth and security in knowing tha 
But now, desperately, she wanted some. 
thing more. 

She wanted all of this—this day, ang 
the months that had gone before it~to 
be locked safely for her in a box of the 
future. A bright, dreaming future. With 
a key in her possession, so she could |g 
claim to it, sometime, somewhere. Byy 
not now, not yet. Her heart hammered 
wistfully, as against a closed door, 


fee waiter had brought their dinners 
smiling at them knowingly, ‘slipping 
Ted’s service over beside hers. She was 
not hungry. But she would eat because 
Ted would be watching. 

‘““Well, darling—’’ he said, his voice 
vibrant, happy. And he raised his glass 
of tomato juice high. “ Here’s to—”’ 

She held up her own, and a toast rose 
in her throat. A toast she could tell no 
one, ever—least of all Ted. “Jf she’s a 
girl,’ the thought swelled, “J°// teach 
her to treasure her girlhood. I ll—” 

His other hand was tight around hers, 
Very tight. And his eyes were deeply 
proud. 

‘He thinks Ive grown 
thought. *“* And maybe, in time, I can.” 


**Here’s to—’’ He was,waiting, ex- 


pecting her to finish the toast. 


“A couple of old married folks,” she 
said. And laughed. Laughed through 


the candlelight with him. 
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and psychiatric social workers, and from 


very plain girls to very pretty ones. A 


are single, or were a few weeks ago: 
Some are going steady and most of them 


are definitely marriage-minded, thou 
a few are like Atlanta’s Martha Ne 
Allman, 25, who said, “I haven't tre 
very hard yet.” 


ee girls in the West are particularly 


Pe of mei — 
enthusiastic about the supply Theit a 


f the 


available for them to choose from. 
observations jibe with findings ° 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Compa? 
Relatively, the West is richly en 
with men. 


In southern California, for example | 


practically every girl interviewed ho 
there was an abundance of me, 
couldn’t understand what all the fu 


ica co-ed, said, “I haven’t notice! | 
shortage at all.” Jeanette Whitm? 
Long Beach airline hostess, state, 

there are lots of them.” 


girls interviewed seemed to think 9. 
. . . ng 
situation was grim were Washing iy, 


D.C., Des Moines, Iowa, and Qui 


up,’ she 


dowed 


ssinf 
was about. Marga Dieterle, Santa “i 


Here again their observations 
ith the statisticians’. Most New 
id cities are supposed to be un- 
ble to girls, especially textile 
;. Des Moines, the statistics show, 
high proportion of girls. And 
ington is known to have a popu- 
that is about 60 per cent femi- 
yia Evans, a Washington re- 
mist who, herself, goes steady, 
“Lots of girls here are very, 
definitely discouraged about the 
situation. The Government brings 
yany girls here from small towns.” 
hat can a Washington girl do, we 
d, to improve her chances? 

eave Washington,” Gloria replied 
sely. “I’ve heard girls say they are 
ing to Alaska. In Alaska, they say, a 
| can be cross-eyed and bow-legged 
d still get lots of attention from men. 
e also heard girls talk about going to 
ah and Arizona, which are supposed 
be good spots.” 

fost of the girls, in all parts of the 
untry, were agreed that the backlog 
‘eligible ex-GI’s—which accounted 
the 1946 peak in marriages—is just 
yut gone. And few of those veterans 
o are left are regarded as desirable 
ches. Red-haired Joy Mueller, of San 
itonio, explained: ‘“‘They are very 
‘d to please and seem confused in 
ir Own minds as to what they want.” 
uline Nelson, a brainy beauty queen 
the University of California in Los 
ngeles, spoke scornfully of the men 
tting free schooling there under the 
Bill as being lacking in ambition. 
e said, “They are not playboys—they 
lent enough money for that, since 
_ only get $90 a month from the 
Wvernment. They’re just very, very 
ual about things.” 
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NE point several of the girls made 
} that the larger, more glamorous 
€s were actually less favorable for 
frlage-minded girls than smaller 
wns. This is not only because there 
actually a higher proportion of men 
Small towns (statistics bear this out), 
it it is easier to meet the men. 

titian Dufft, redheaded reception- 
‘Who works in New York City but 
*S In the small town of Bayshore, 
ts Says, “In the small town every- 
dy knows you. They smile and wave. 
t New York is a city of strangers. In 
W York you need contacts to meet 
n a lot more than you do in Bay- 


av all, dignified Conover model, Pat 
Ward, also of Bellerose, L.I., told 
lls experience. Said Pat, “I tried 
8 friendly—not flirting, but just 
~48—with men or women I passed 
we Street in New York. They looked 
© as if I were a pick-up, or out of 
l through America we heard com- 
‘S from big-city girls about the 
MY of meeting men. Beverley 
wT, blond teacher in the Des 
® Public schools, said, ‘There is 
‘nt place in Des Moines for a nice 
_Meet the kind of man she’d be 
€d in.” Denver’s Wanda Sturde- 
“0nd, blue-eyed nurse, pointed 


’ 


, a 


out: “It’s not the number of men here 
that is the problem, but how to meet 
them.’’ And Denver’s Alma Walters, a 
green-eyed receptionist, stated flatly, 
**Most girls believe you just do not go 
out and try to find the right man. But 
you can't find him by sitting at home, I 
will tell you that!” 

The great majority of all the girls inter- 
viewed felt that marriageable girls should 
make it a point occasionally to be where 
men congregate. Hollywood’s Andrea 
Bird, actress and Pawnee Indian, said, 
“The girls | know who complain of 
shortages just aren’t where the men 
are.” And Milwaukee’s Beth Berming- 
ham, a student, stated, ““A girl who 
wants to find a husband must put her- 
self in a place where the kind of man 


‘ she wants will be.” 


jae where, within any town, do you 
find the desirable men? From the an- 
swers we received, it is obvious that 
America’s girls have given a good deal 
of thought to this question. 

One idea widely favored is to work 
at jobs where there are more eligible men 
than women among your colleagues. 
Jean Fogle, Des Moines _ telephone 
operator, said wistfully of that idea, 
**That would really help.” 

From this point of view many jobs 
open to women—in addition to tele- 
phone operating—are not favorable. 
Mary Elizabeth Ranney, brown-haired 
San Antonio 20-year-old schoolteacher 
says, “It is difficult to meet young men 
here in my situation.”” And a kinder- 
garten teacher in Wauwatosa, Wis., 
said, ““There are ten women teachers to 
one man at our school.’ A governess in 
Chicago pointed out to us that a girl 
working in a private home ‘‘hasn’t 
many chances.’ And Bernice Stokes, 
Atlanta waitress, stated, “‘With my 
hours of work I don’t have much time 
for many (dating) activities.” 

What jobs, then, are favorable for 
meeting men? Mary Woodall, Atlanta 
food checker, suggested, “‘I think girls 
who have jobs as hostesses, reception- 
ists, and any other job where .hey meet 
the public have a better chance.” A 
Quincy, Mass., secretary said, with 
obvious envy, ““They say that ninety 
per cent of the stewardesses on airlines 
marry within a year.” 

New York’s receptionist Lillian Dufft 
said that her job “definitely has helped 
me meet men who proved to be fine 
company.’ She confided that she had 
first met the man she was then. dating 
in her capacity as a receptionist. He 
told a buyer inside of his admiration for 
Lillian, and the buyer arranged to bring 
them together socially at an after-work 
snack. 

Several girls, however, pointed out 
that there are shortcomings to working 
all day with men you might like to date. 
Pattricia Fashinger, tall, blue-eyed blond 
agency director, of Berea, Ohio, said, 
‘What could be more boring than work- 
ing with someone all day and dating 
that night. There’d be nothing to talk 
about.” Another objection was raised 
by Mona Shelton, brunette newspaper 
bookkeeper, of Portland, Ore. She 
warned: “‘The office force will start 
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kidding the fellow and scare him off 
comipletely 2 eas‘ | 

The girls we interviewed had many 
other ideas of congenial places where 
desirable men can be found. Portland’s 
Olive Gawley, a neat, tailored secretary, 
reports: ““The last four girls I know 
who have married met their men at 


church or clubs.” 


Ak& ASTONISHING number of girls (sev- 
eral dozen) voluntarily mentioned that 
they had found churches or church 
socials fine places to meet desirable men. 
The church setup apparently is favored 
because the men you find there not only 
are earnest, higher-type men, but the 
church atmosphere is conducive to 
serious thinking about the future 
(i. e., marriage). 

A large number of girls suggested—as 


another choice meeting place—colleges. | 


But here they are in flat conflict with 
the experts. An official of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company says, 
“There are large proportions of the 
single among women of high edu- 
cational attainments.’ And Penn State’s 
Dr. Clifford Adams, expert on family 
relations, says that the girl who goes to 
college “‘cuts her likelihood of marriage 
at least one-fourth.” 

The girls, on the other hand, strongly 
favored college as a meeting ground. 
Beverley Clothier reports: “* Most of my 
girl-friends met their boy-friends in 
schools or in college. Many of them go to 
school just to get a husband.” And 
Patti Rich, Lakewood, Ohio, co-ed, 
says that if you can’t go to college the 
next-best strategy is to ‘“‘work in a college 
town.” 

Many of our girls interviewed are 
taking advanced classes of some sort. 
Regardless of the above argument, this 
idea seems to make sense. Model Pat 


Howard, who has attended special art 


classes in New York, offered this shrewd 
advice: ‘‘Cultivate new interests, be- 
cause with new interests there will 
always be new people.” 
Sixty-three of the girls we inter- 
viewed recommended that the marriage- 
minded. girl take up some sport. As 
Merry Bowers, Portland, Oregon, ele- 
vator operator, explained: “All men 
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are interested in some kind of sports.” 

Eleven girls specifically mentioned 
they had found bowling alleys as con- 
ducive spots for meeting men; others 
mentioned golf links and tennis courts. 
Alma Walters, the Denver receptionist, 
confided, ‘I have met several nice men 
bowling and swimming.” In New Eng- 
land and the Northwest several of the 
girls stressed mountain-climbing clubs 
and skiing resorts. 

Almost all of the girls in Quincy, 
Mass. (one of the tight towns so far as 
men are concerned), recommended out- 
of-town sporting or vacation excursions. 
A Quincy stenographer said, “Skiing 
is one of the men’s favorite sports, and 
lots of girls go to winter resorts for 
just that reason.” Another Quincy girl 
pointed out that resorts often try to 
attract eligible young men, “knowing 
that the men will attract girls to the 
resort.” 

Many of the girls we interviewed 
mentioned dances and parties as good 
man-meeting grounds, provided there 1s 
informality and the girl isn’t made to 
feel like a pick-up. A girl in Boston 
mentioned that square dances are better 
than round, ‘‘ because the mixing possi- 
bilities are many.”” A Des Moines co-ed 
revealed: ‘‘We get a bunch of girls to- 
gether and give dances—and invite all 
the men we want to meet.” 


‘Ye big problem in the game of get- 
ting married, most of the girls recog- 
nized, is not just being where men are 
(though that is important), but winning 
their interest once you are in their 
vicinity. Most men, the girls agreed, are 
wary of marriage and its responsibilities. 
Harriet Keith, a Quincy cashier, recalls: 
‘Tt know one fellow who just looked for- 
ward to the day he’d be married and 
settled down. There aren’t many like 
that, though. Most men are afraid of 
marriage.” 

How does a girl reduce this resistance? 
We asked our 100 girl experts for their 
ideas on traits and techniques that help 
or hurt a marriage-minded girl. On this 
subject of what it takes to win a man, 
most of them were eloquent and un- 
commonly wise. 

Why, we asked, do some girls lose out 


time after time? The big reason—and 
47 girls mentioned it—is that the un- 
successful girls try too hard. Our girls 
used several different phrases to express 
this thought, such as “overanxious,” 
“too eager,” “bold,” “push too fast,” 
“too forward,” ‘too possessive.” Andrea 
Bird, the Pawnee maiden of Hollywood, 
says, “I have a brother and I know he 
gets that trapped feeling once in a while 
when a girl starts talking about mar- 
riage.” | 

Another common mistake modern 
girls make is that they seem too In- 
dependent or too self-sufficient. Char- 
lotte Schade, of Los Angeles, said she 
had found that one of the disadvantages 
of being an airline stewardess (which 
she is) is “ being too independent.” Most 
of these stewardesses, she said, have 
their own car and don’t “have to wait 
around for a fellow to take you places. 


A THIRD thing that frightens men away, 
several of the girls felt, is appearing to be 
too intelligent. An art student in Des 
Moines warned: ‘‘ Don’t let your brains 
show too much.” And Marian Squire, 
Portland’s slender, blue-eyed psychiatric 
social worker, confessed that “some © 
my dates have shied away from me be- 
cause of my Master’s degree.” 

A schoolteacher in Denver observed 
that ‘fellows seem to be afraid of a girl 
who doesn’t have dates.” But, on the 
other hand, Terry O’Brien, the blue-eyed 
Irish chief stewardess of Los Angeles: 
pointed out that ‘“‘a fellow doesn’t like 
too much competition.” A girl appa! 
ently should not hide the fact that she 
is widely admired—but she shouldn 
give the impression that she is a queen. 

Also, according to golden-hair¢ 
Catherine Blanchard, of Atlanta, “Girls 
who act conspicious in public scat® 
men.” And according to Santa Monica ° 
co-ed Sue Norris, who, herself, is bur 
ing with vitality, ““Men don’t like 4 gi 
who is always too tired and kin 
mopes around.” It was Sue, incidentally; 
who confessed to a strategy she had us¢ 
to get to know one fellow she admire d 
She says, ‘I forgot my books so | coU 
look on with him in class.”’ di 

We've mentioned how nor to attra 
men. But what kind of girls see™ 


= 

metize the most desirable men to- 
| themselves? 
irprisingly, being attractive was not 
‘ded by the girl experts as being 
aportant. In fact, it ranked in third 
yin terms of mentions. Beth Ber- 


es 


vam, the Milwaukee student, said, 


eh"? 


hink looks play an important part 
etting to know boys, but after be- 
ing acquainted, they don’t count 
h.” Mary Jane Attridge, student, 
hester, N.Y., contended that if a 
too striking in appearance she 
is men away. The man, she said, 
5 the good-looking girl is flooded 
ances, so would expect too much 
| man. He doesn’t even try to get 
"1 ited.” 

important than being good- 
_ the girls felt, is being “‘neat”’ 
ean.” 

€ greatest asset of all that a girl can 
/in winning the interest of men, 
ding to our girl experts, is to have 
Iny disposition, or, as a Cleveland 
1 phrased it, “‘being friendly and 
y.° Donna Bellemer, a “D-Girl” 
: take University, stated, ‘A really 
lar girl is always very friendly.” 
most as important, the girls felt, 
‘be “easygoing’’ or “ready for any- 
3 in the way of places to go. And 
ast a dozen different girls mentioned 
Importance of having a sense of 


One thing, of course, to attract 
ing attention from a man, and 
i different matter to get him think- 
z10usly about you as a partner in 
age. There’s a big leap, in a man’s 
between date and mate. 


i3 


hOst important thing a girl can 
Nard capturing a man’s serious 
*—and this was mentioned by 
18 to be her natural self. In the 
4 Lakewood’s Patti Rich: “Be 
- A phony has no chance at all.” 
‘Nelson stressed this same idea 
le said, “‘Feeling comfortable 
a fellow is important. After all, 
Sing to have to be around him 
‘0 being your honest, natural 


8irl experts feel the most im- 


‘hing a girl can do to win a 


man’s serious interest is to be a good 
companion. This means, they said, 
being interested in what he is interested 
in, but in a genuine rather than in a 
sticky, charm-school way. 

Atlanta’s Catherine Blanchard put 
the feeling this way: “I think a girl 
should show she respects his opinions 
and thinks he is trustworthy.” Pat 
Howard, the New York model, summed 
up the sentiment of 24 girls with this 
statement: ‘“‘The girl should be friends 
with the man. Being a friend will long 
outlast any other attraction.” 

The third characteristic the girl ex- 
perts stressed heavily as being important 
for getting a man in a marrying mood 
is for the girl to be feminine. Holly- 
wood’s Andrea Bird advised, *“* Always 
be a lady!”’ And U.C.L.A.’s Pauline 
Nelson said, ‘““ Any man desires a woman 
to be feminine—not that she needs a lot 
of lace and ruffles, but rather grace and 
charm. She should have a softness about 
her—and seem like the kind of girl who 
would enjoy patting little children and 
showing mother love.” 

Alma Walters, of Denver, told about 
a girl-friend of hers who had gotten a 
man thinking for the first time about 
marriage by taking him on a date to 
spend an evening with a young married 
couple she knew. (She had been careful 
to select a couple who were crazy about 
marriage and having lots of fun.) Most 
men, Alma believes, enjoy home-cooked 
food, and it is good strategy on a girl’s 
part to invite him up to supper once in a 
while instead of going out. 


L, Is possible, of course, to lay domes- 
ticity on too thick. A Washington 
stenographer in the Department of the 
Interior told us about a girl she knows 
who took her prize catch home to her 
Georgetown apartment. He had made 
some mild, half-serious references to 
marriage. She not only cooked an 
elaborate meal for him, but she told him 
what fun it might be to bring him his 
slippers, and pointed out the chair that 
she said was “his.’”’ He became panic- 
stricken and never returned. 

This same stenographer told about 
another girl in man-scarce Washington 
who went with a fellow for two years 
without getting any serious discussion 
of marriage out of him. Finally one 
night, in a now-or-never mood, she told 
him she faced a hard decision. She said 
her aunt in Oklahoma was urging her to 
come and live out there. (It was true, 
but she had no intention of going.) 
Within an hour the man had proposed, 
and a definite date for the wedding had 
been set! 

One New York girl contends that 
most men can be talked into marriage, 
but few of our 100 girl experts agreed 
with her—in fact, less than a quarter of 
them did. Norma Stocker, slim, brown- 
eyed parish secretary of San Antonio, 
thinks maybe men can be /ed, but not 
talked, into marriage. And Atlanta’s 
Ginette Bouche, secretary, says flatly, 
“IT wouldn’t want a man who had to be 
talked into marriage. I would want him 
to talk me into it.” 

Most of the girls who discussed the 
matter took a conservative view on the 


sand beach, barbecues, parties, 


‘TRAVEL-GO-ROUND 


by Virginia Day 

I'll take The British Travel 
~~. Association’s advice and see 
Britain this Fall. No crowds. 
Fine weather. Easier to get 
about now that gasoline is 
ration-free. And such “‘dollar-value” in shops 
where goods are tax-free to tourists! Ask me*, 
Pll send “Coming Events,’? monthly illus- 


trated magazine—FREE! 
SMA eE, 


I’m in favor of being prepared for the worst— 
so it won’t happen! In other words, take 
along Mothersill’s. These little capsules help 
prevent the “delicate stomach”’ reaction to 
air, sea or land travel. They’re at your local 
drugstore, in children’s or adults’ dosage. 
For details, ask me!* 
a Oe 

It’s always a lovely day in Bermuda—and 
at the Elbow Beach Surf Club, all 
of the best. things to do are right 
there! Bikes, tennis, private pink 


even native Calypso music and 
starlight dancing every night. A lot for your 
money (from $12 with meals). Ask me!* 
o * * 

I’ve just been sightseeing . . . in, of all places, 
the pages of my new Collier’s Encyclopedia. 
Just received the latest volume and I’m really 
excited. Thousands of full-color and black- 
and-white illustrations cover the U.S. and 
the world from A to Z. . . . And those maps! 
126 of them... all new and in full color. 
Collier’s Encyclopedia is being offered at a 


_ special Pre-Publication price. Ask me! * 


5 i oo 
*For booklets, write to me, Dept. 11-S, 
225 W. 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


1950 EDITION 


: More than 
~ 2,000 recipes. 
Every one tested 

in the Companion 


ome Service Center! 


At your book dealer or send check to Companion 
Cook Book, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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efficacy of necking, petting, and other 
intimacies as stimulants to marital 
thoughts. Some insisted that such things, 
in fact, direct the man’s thoughts away 
from matriage as far as that particular 
girl is concerned. Pauline Nelson said, 
“Though most girls kiss a man on the 
third date, I don’t. I think it’s only 
good strategy to wait.” And Santa 
Monica’s co-ed Sue Norris thinks a girl 
should ‘be hard enough to get so that 
he’ll want to get married first.” 

A final point that several of the more 
thoughtful girls made was that most 


girls worry and fret too much about 
whether they are going to get married or 
not. (Perhaps anxiety and pressure from 
their mothers aggravates this fretting.) 
Patti Rich, the Lakewood, Ohio, co-ed, 
offered this sensible advice: “I think 
whenever you are really hunting for your 
prey, you never find him. I believe those 
thmgs will come naturally. Love and 
marriage are part of the Life Cycle. You 
can’t force it.” 

Likewise Patti Pippert, University of 
Southern California co-ed, puts little 
stock in the gloom being spread by the 


statisticians and marriage experts aby 
an alleged male shortage. She sail 
simply but with great. conviction a 
think there is a,mate for every po, 
son.” a 

That pretty well sums up the majo, 
ity sentiment of our panel of gir] ex. 
perts. At the least, most of our girls fee} 
there is a desirable mate available fo, 
every girl who wants one—provided 
she has sense enough to rely on her 
basic femininity to win him. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


ae plane. And that would be just too 
ad.” 

I lunged forward screaming like a 
mother catamount, but it was too late. 
The stewardess said we would have to 
break it up, and we embarked with Lotus 
Blossom going on ahead on the arm of 
her hero. 

They sat together on the plane, in 
front of Doris and me. All the way down 
he fed her a line so frayed, so revolting, 
that I was almost airsick for the first 
time in my life. Amanda, who seems to 
combine some of the more spectacular 
qualities of Helen of Troy with the uni- 
versal friendliness of an alderman run- 
ning for office, lapped it up, together 
with several Martinis and enough dinner 
to last her for the round trip. There was 
nothing for me to do but sit there and 
grit my teeth and have forebodings, all 
of which were amply justified. 

At the airport in Bermuda, Prentice 
once again cradled her elbow with a 
wolfish paw that probably had a perma- 
nent curve in it from this sort of thing. I 
decided it was the time to take a stand. 

“You mustn’t forget, Amanda,” I be- 
gan as sweetly as I could, as I wedged in 
between them, putting one of my best 
subway shoulder blocks on Prentice as I 
did. “You mustn’t forget that we have 
a great deal of work to do this week, a 
great deal of work. There won’t be much 
time for play, I’m afraid.” 

Amanda’s nose wrinkled prettily in 
distaste and Prentice slithered to the 
rescue and took her arm again. 

“Now, Miss Fisher,”” he said, with a 
sly little laugh. “Stop acting like Simon 
Legree.”’ 

I felt like telling him that when I 
started to act tough I could make Simon 
Legree look like Mother Machree, but I 
settled for a smile and: “But we have 
work to do, you know. Work. Or do you 
know, Mr. Prentice?”’ 

I should have settled for the smile 
alone, because Prentice only grinned. 
He knew I’was so mad I was pressing. 

‘Perhaps I can help you girls through 
customs. I know all these people,” he 
said, taking Amanda by the arm again. 

“Good. Then you won’t be lonely this 
week while we’re working,” I snapped as 
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I grabbed Amanda by the arm Prentice 
wasn’t using and tugged her free and be- 
gan to tow her reluctantly to the airport 
offices. I heard Prentice toss a message 
after us which ended in “. . . tomorrow.” 

Doris got in the front seat of one of the 
little English cars they use, for taxis on 
the island and Amanda and I settled in 
the back. Once we started to roll over the 
causeway to Hamilton and our hotel 
through the night I nudged Amanda in 
the ribs. | wanted to make sure she was 
listening. The slightly glazed look in 
those violet eyes suggested a possible 
coma. What I had to say was important. 

“Took, Amanda,” I said, trying to be 
kind yet firm; “I don’t know what they 
told you in New York before you came 
down here, but this is a business trip. 
You're not a professional model, like 
Doris, and it may be difficult for you to 
get the idea, but we have a lot of hard 
work to do. I make my living taking pic- 
tures and I’m going to make hundreds of 
them this week. And you’re going to be 
in most of them wearing those glamorous 
clothes you brought with you. Under- 
stand?”’ 

I thought I had chipped it out in big 
enough letters even for her, but Amanda 
still didn’t seem to understand. Amanda 
is not what I would call quick, Mr. 
Stacey. 

She pouted a little. Then she asked, 
“But aren’t we going to have any fun?”’ 

Doris shifted uneasily in the front seat. 

“Amanda,” I said, ““we didn’t come 
down for fun; we came down to work. 
And you're not going to be able to do 
your best work if you go out every night 
having fun and turn up the next morning 
looking like a piece of kelp. Isn’t that 
right, Doris?” 

Doris said it was right. Amanda 
looked out the window at the dark 
shapes of the banana trees in the planta- 
tion we were passing. Let her sulk, I 
told myself. I’ve got a job to do. I spoke 
again, harshly: 

‘And another thing, Amanda. I make 
my living making pictures. My reputa- 
tion rides on every job I do. And I’m not 
going to flop on this one because of you.” 

I sat- back. There, I said to myself. 
Amanda sniffied slightly. I felt possibly 
she understood now. I also felt she 
didn’t like it. 

The next morning, Monday (that’s 
today—how time crawls), was wonder- 
ful. The sky was cloudless blue, and the 
coral sand of Hungry Bay right at the 
back door of the hotel was white and 
pink, and everything was bathed in this 


grand sunlight. I jumped out of bed and 
grabbed my light meter. This was going 
to be good for those color shots, I told 
myself. I dressed quickly, and on the way 
down the hall knocked on Amanda’s 
door. Her room was next to mine. 

I had breakfast on the terrace. Doris 
had breakfasted earlier, they told me, 
and had gone to her room to get ready 
for work. I threw a glance from my 
morning paper to the curving cedar 
staircase every so often in search of 
Amanda, but she did not make an ap- 
pearance until 1 was almost finished 
breakfast. 

I dropped my coffee cup with a clank 
when I saw her. She had been swimming 
in one of the bathing suits from the col- 
lection we had brought down with us, 
and nothing else. No cap. Her fair hair 
hung around her in damp strings. Also 
hanging around in the immediate back- 
ground was her pal from the plane, 
Morley Prentice. ; 

I pushed back my chair and got up 
slowly. “‘ Nothing like a dip first thing in 
the morning,” said Prentice brightly. 

“Your hair,” I said to Amanda in a 
choked voice. “You'd make Medusa 
look like Miss America.” 

“Tt will dry,” she said, dropping her 
long lashes over her violet eyes. 

“Sure, sure,” I said. “And what do we 
do in the meantime—take snaps for our 
album? Get upstairs and see what you 
can do about yourself.” 

She ran from the terrace into the hotel. 


I turned to Prentice, who had sat dow? 


at my table looking pleased with himse!- 


‘“Who are you?” I asked him. “A Spy 


from a rival fashion magazine?” 


“Now, now,” he said, smiling amiably. 
“Seriously, Ml 


I sat down heavily. 
Prentice, I’d like to know you better ou 


of anthropological curiosity if nothing 
else. Are you trying to sabotage this &X 
pedition? Or do you think the sight Onn 


couple of models is a signal for attack: 


don’t know whether you realize it or 90° 


but»we will be unable to make any pic 
ossibly 


tures this morning, and we may P 
lose the whole day.”’ 


He spread his hands. “Fine; then you 
can come swimming with me,” he “a 
2 

plunt 
; is 
instrument as I got up. I turned hat 4 ; 


I could feel my hands openin 
closing in a blind search for a 
my heel as I left the terrace, trying to 
agine that the flagstone was Prep 


face. nd 
ve 
mins 


Later, in my room, as I paced UP : 
down, I thought perhaps I should 
accepted his invitation to go swim 


tice S 


ter than a green hand in the water, 
he came close enough, which he 
most sure to do, perhaps I could 
is head down long enough .. . I 
be to pacing with my ugly 
sts. Through the partition I could 
ymanda making whimpering sounds 
combed the seaweed out of her 
solden hair. 

appose I could have made some 
with Doris alone, but I was dis- 
d and angry. Later in the morning, 
mut telling me, Amanda recovered 
iently to stick a hunk of hibiscus in 
jair and go out with Prentice for 
h. And it was such a nice day they 
ded to go for a long carriage drive 
x lunch. By the time they got back to 
hotel the sun was over the hill, and so 
Fisher. I couldn’t even speak to her. 
ent to bed with a sick headache be- 
e dinner. . . . Perhaps tomorrow will 


hadn’t intended to write at such 
ith, Mr. Stacey, but I do want you to 
ow what I’m up against on this as- 
mment. Since it’s the first I’ve done for 
u people, I want to do it right, but I 
wish it had been possible for us to 
et and have a talk before I came down 
re. This is hindsight, I know, but I 
mn’t think I would have agreed to bring- 
g Amanda. However, I realize you 
ere in a hurry, and I’m flattered that 
su chose me on the basis of some of my 
her work. I’ll try and get the story for 
ou, but in the future no more blind 
ites with models. 

Til write tomorrow and tell you how 
-goes—if at all. Julie Fisher 


SSHION PARADE PUBLISHING CO. 
he INTEROFFICE MEMO 

| Sept. 12, 1950 

): Mr. Steve Stacey FROM: Mr. Clay Martin 
Photo Editor Managing Editor 
SUBJECT: Bermuda Holiday Picture Story 


This battle-ax Fisher is handling 
landa all wrong. Amanda is a sensitive 
1; you can’t bully her. This confirms 
y long-time suspicion that photogra- 
ers, like left-handed pitchers and saxo- 
10ne players, are all crazy. You should 


“ 


ive gone down there and taken those 
peures yourself, as I probably sug- 
sted in the first place. Tell Fisher I 
int Amanda in those pictures. She has 
autiful coloring. If you ever get mar- 
i, Stacey, you may understand about 
se things. But understand this : Fisher 
| to deliver those color pictures on 
edule. We haven’t too much engrav- 
Pe as it is. I’m leaving this with 
, Steve. We have to have those pic- 


: el sf 


1ION PARADE PUBLISHING CO. 
nN PARADE BLDG., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
% Sept. 12, 1950 

' Julie Fisher: 

uu have my sympathy. I’m an old 
gtapher (well, not so very old) my- 
ind I realize that it is always the 
stapher who gets the grief. You've 
© be a combination duenna, nurse, 
ick, and top sergeant. 

Y with it. I have suggested that we 
Amanda liberty and send another 
ewn. but the boss says no. He 
Amanda in the story. He says she 
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Little Lulu says: 175 A MELANCHOLY DAME WHO 
OOESNT KNOW KLEENEX KEEPS OELICATE 
COMPLEX/ONS HAPPY f SOFT, STRONG KLEENEX 
TISSUES SAVE YOUR FACE AS THEY WAZ OFF "TIRED" 
MAKEUP. SO ABSORBENT! EXTRA GENTLE — 

THANKS TO A SPECIAL PROCESS. 
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at the top of the nation... 
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© Fly-Fishing 

e Big Game Hunting 

@ Skiing and Hiking 

© Fall Rodeos 

e Boating and 
Photography 

© Square Dancing 

@ Golf and Tennis 

© Scenic Grandeur 

@ Healthful Sunshine 

© Crisp, Invigorating Air 

¢ Indian Ruins | 

© Gold Mining Camps 

© Ghost Towns 

© Sports Events — 


'N Colorado 


Clear skies and warm days enhance the enchant- 
ment of the uncrowded highways. Mountains and 
valleys are cloaked in the glamorous gold, red 
and green of Fall. The first powdered snows in- 
vite the skier to the higher slopes. Fly-fishing is 
at its best .. . and Colorado’s abundant deer and 
elk make this season a hunter’s paradise. Accom- 
modations are easy to find. 

_ For “the time of your life” at the “right 
time,” come to Colorado in the Fall. 


Big Game Hunting Season Oct. 15 through Oct. 31. 
In some areas to Dec. 31. 
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irrrccssss* - iy V Me CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU 

wile Tod 519 17th St., Denver, Colo., Dept. 13 
W j ( ) New 40-page booklet: ‘Denver, Year-Round Vacation Center” | 
fv ; () Big Game Hunting folder ( ) Guide & Ranch Accommodations I 
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has beautiful coloring. (Amanda is his 
wife’s little sister.) 

Send me some shots as soon as you 
can persuade Amanda to look at the 
birdie, and maybe we can use these to 
convince the boss that you should have 
another model. 

I appreciate what you are going 
through. But the heat is really on to get 
this story in the book. When you come 
back I’ll buy you a heavy dinner. 

Courage. 

Sincerely, Steve Stacey 


Hipiscus LopGE, BERMUDA 
Sept. 13, 1950 
Dear Steve Stacey: 

Amanda’s coloring will be black and 
blue if I have another day like today. But 
I did expose some color film, and I’m 
sending it special-delivery airmail with 
this. These pictures will at least reassure 
you that all this is not an elaborate plot 
to hide the fact that I forgot to bring my 
cameras. 

In Exposure 23 you will see a sneaky- 
looking oaf crouching over Amanda. 
That’s him— Morley Prentice. 

Yesterday started badly with overcast 
skies, which made it impossible to work 
outside. While I was making some final 
arrangement by phone to take some in- 
side shots, Amanda and Prentice packed 
a picnic lunch and took off for the day. 
She explained when they got back that 
it was a bad day for taking pictures. 
Morley had said so. You see what I 
mean, Mr. Stacey. 

But Amanda reported for work this 
morning dry and contrite, and we went 
down to the beach and began to work. 
We had barely started before Prentice 
joined us. I not only told him to leave 
but gave specific directions as to where 
he could go. Amanda objected, and 
rather than have a scene I withdrew my 
ultimatum and went on with my work. 
Amanda explained that Morley was a 
photographer, too, and would probably 
be a big help to us. 

I must say she worked better while he 
was around, and I think we got some 
quite good bathing-suit stuff. At one 
point in the morning’s labors Prentice 
came over and asked me how I had my 
camera set. Believe me, Mr. Stacey, this 
guy has more nerve than a canal horse. 
Before I could get my slack jaws working 
to tell him it was none of his business, 
he had grabbed the camera and made a 
couple of pictures. They will be in with 
the other stuff—color shots of Prentice’s 
thumb. 

As I said, the morning went well, and 
when Amanda complained, about 11 :30, 
' that she was feeling the sun, we went 
back up to the hotel, and I told her to lie 
down for a little while. 

When I went to get her an hour later 
the room was empty. Doris and I waited 
until four for her to come back, which 
she did—with Prentice. When she saw 
me sitting in the lobby she skittered off 
to her room. Prentice related pleasantly 
how they had lunched together and then 
gone for a drive and climbed Gibbs Hill 
lighthouse to get a view of the islands. He 
said it had been a wonderful afternoon. I 
ignored him and went up to see the 
problem child. 
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When I tapped at Amanda’s door 
there was no answer, so I opened it 
softly and went in. She was lying on the 
bed with a damp towel over her fore- 
head. 

“Amanda,” I said gently, “why did 
you run away today? You knew we had 
more work to do.” 

“lve got a headache,” she said. “I 
think I have sunstroke.”’ 

‘“*You haven’t answered me. Why did 
you play hookey?”’ 

Amanda sniffied. ““You can’t order 
me around. Mr. Martin is my brother-in- 
law and he’s the managing editor,” she 
said. 

‘1 know that. And because he is your 
brother-in-law I should think you would 
work hard to help him.” 

**T don’t like him,” said Amanda. 

I backed up and tried another ap- 
proach. “Amanda, you’re making a big 
mistake getting mixed up with this cheap 
wolf, Prentice,’’ I said. 

‘“*He’s not a cheap wolf. He’s charm- 
ing.” 

**What would you say if I told you 
that he has tried to date me?”’ 

**He wouldn’t do that.” 

“If he takes me out to dinner tonight, 
will you believe me and stop going 
around with him and”’—I fought to keep 
my voice from taking off in a shrill whine 
like a jet fighter—“‘get down to work and 
help me get these pictures?”’ | 

She nodded silently, and her big eyes 
filled with tears. 

I went to my own room and put on 
fresh lipstick, and then went into the 
lobby. Prentice was working the place 
with the skill of a sheep dog. He was 
talking to a dark girl near the desk when 
I went up to the clerk. I asked for my 
mail, and then in a clear yoice announced 
that Miss Harmon was. not feeling well 
and would the desk cut off any telephone 
calls. 

I felt like saying, “‘Do you read me?”’ 
when I was finished, I had spoken so 
clearly. It wasn’t necessary. Prentice was 
by my side as I turned to walk away 
from the desk. 

**Hell-oh,” he said archly. 

I felt like kicking him in the shins, but 
I smothered the impulse and bared my 
teeth in what I hoped was a smile. It 
must have been a fairly reasonable 
facsimile because he asked me to have 
dinner with him. 

‘I feel you have been annoyed with 
me,” he said. 

Brother, how sensitive can you be? 

I’m to meet him down below shortly 
and we’re going out to dinner. When we 
get back I'll have to drop the boom on 
Amanda. Poor Amanda. It will hurt, I 
know, but it’s the only way [ll get my 
pictures. : 

I'll write you tomorrow unless ’'m 
still walking home from the date with 
Lobo Prentice. Sincerely, 

Julie Fisher 


New YorK 
Sept. 14 
FISHER 
Hisiscus, BERMUDA 
FIRST COLOR PIX SENSATIONAL. WHO IS 
GOOD-LOOKING BLONDE IN PICTURE NO. 
31? REGARDS. STACEY 
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STACEY — 


FASHION PARADE, NEW YORK 
WHO ME? STAND BY FOR BAD. News. Re 
GARDS. FISHER f 


Hisiscus LODGE, Ber 
Sept. 14, 1950 PM 
Dear Steve Stacey: 

I didn’t have the heart to tell you in m 
cable that your Bermuda holiday story 
had blown higher than a weatherman’ 
balloon. Amanda has run away—fo, 
keeps this time, back to New York, ] 
might try to finish the story with Doris 
but it won’t be what you want and it 
wouldn’t be good enough to satisfy me 
either. The whole idea was two girls on a 
winter holiday, and with only one of 
them available—well, I guess I’m licked. 
I’ve looked around here for someone 
who could take the place of Amanda, 
but I don’t see anything. Plenty of pretty 
girls, but none of them just right to wear 
the clothes we have here. 

I'll be coming back with Doris tomor- 
row evening, unless you want to spend 
some more dough and try to get another 
girl down here. That may not be so easy 
on short notice, and you want the story 
cleaned up this week. Well, it’s cleaned 
up. 

I would be out of here now if we could 
get reservations before tomorrow eve- 


ning. 

But, first, let me finish up the record 
on the machine and tell you what hap- 
pened last night and this morning. | 
went to dinner with Prentice, and to my 
surprise he behaved quite well. 

I still haven’t got him figured out, but 
it seems he is interested in girls and pho- 
tography. The reason he was attracted 
to Amanda was that she was a pho- 
tographer’s model. The fact that I was 
a photographer seemed to increase the 
appeal. Oh, yes, he said he liked me. 

We talked about cameras and picture 
angles most of the night, and on the way 
home in a carriage (those horses will be 
glad when he goes back to the States) I 
got him to promise that he would stoP 
stealing Amanda. I’m not sure, but, 
think the deal was that I was to be his 
shutter-pal for the rest of the week. At 
the time it seemed like a calculated rise 
and by the time we got back to the hote 
I had what amounted to an injunctio? 
preventing any more work-stoppages ” 
our little crew. | a 

I delayed giving Amanda the big, 54 
news about her friend until this mornin& 
By that time it was too late. Amanda va 
gone. All that was left was a note for ™ . 
and another for Prentice. She said 
had watched us with—and I quote” 


heavy heart as we left the hotel last night 


Now there was nothing left for her ' d , 
but go home. Julie Fisher, you are 4 
thief (I’m still quoting). . 
She took the-plane out last night, gle 
here we are. I have taken all the 5!® o 
shots of Doris, and these I give ' inch 
with the compliments of Julie a e 
girl photographer. Sorry, Steve si iKe 
Sorry I let you down. You sounded 
a nice man. 


fr 
I feel so fed up I think I'l take Pog 


tice’s invitation to go out this afte 


a! 


Next month’s 


ey 
» Vg 


on J) VERY morning at breakfast, when my wife 


ta 

ty ee 7 P 
+2 
er 


‘started the automatic coffee maker, I had 
always taken it for granted that within a few 
minutes the appliance would shut off the heat 
when the coffee was done. And then the other 
day I was told the story of the man who first 
made electrical heating gadgets automatic. He 
was just a young husband who had the cat to 
_put out and the furnace to tend. One night when 


he went to the cellar to stoke the fire, he was 
_ Startled by a sharp bang that sounded as if the 
furnace had let go. Investigating, he discovered 
that the heat had suddenly warped the furnace 


door, snapping it from convex to concave. When 
the heat in the furnace subsided, the door 


snapped back to its original position. 


That gave the young man an idea. Why not 
apply the same principle to make and break 


a electric circuits in household appliances? The 


Tesult was the invention of a small metal disk 


____ which he sold to a large manufacturer and which 


sparked the granddaddy of our modern auto- 
matic electric irons, waffle makers, and other 


similar conveniences. 


This young ex-WASP from a New England 
factory town made a new career for herself 
in the open spaces of the West 


Smerican 


MAGAZINE 


I like that story, because it described so pre- 
cisely what we mean when we say that America 
is the land of opportunity. It proves again that 
any American, however humble, has free oppor- 
tunity to use his God-given talents and ingenuity 
—and to profit from them. 


If you look far enough behind almost any 
of the wonderful contrivances and discoveries 
which make up our high standard of living, 
you will find a story like this one—a dramatic, 
human story of some man or woman who has 
grasped an opportunity, not only for personal 
profit, but to make life more comfortable and 
satisfying for all of us. 


By bringing the inspiration of these stories 
to its millions of readers over the years, THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE has become what it is to- 
day—America’s magazine of opportunity. These, 
too, are the stories that have made our Interesting 


People section, now in its forty-first year, the 


most widely read regular magazine feature in 
the world. 


Next month’s issue is rich in this drama of 
opportunity : the city girl from Providence, R. I., 
who cashed in on an original idea in the cattle 
country of Arizona; the young commercial 
artist from Texas, wounded in the war, whose 
love of dogs placed him in a vital and unique 
job in the natural-gas industry ; the stenographer 
in a New York candy factory who found a great 
new career when she least expected it. These 
are stories I like to read. I’m sure you do, too. 
They represent the spirit of freedom and adven- 
ture which all of us are seeking to preserve in 
a worried world. | 


Next month’s issue also brings you one of the 


most surprising, real-life family stories you have 


ever read. Frankly and intimately, the father of a 
son and daughter offers a new answer to an old 
question: Can a man successfully be a mother 
to his motherless children? 


In THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE next month, 
and every month, you'll find something for every 
member of the family. 


J. BARRET SCARBOROUGH, 
Publisher 
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and take some shots of waves at a 
fiftieth of a second. What have I got to 


lose? Sincerely, Julie Fisher 
New YORK 
Sept. 15 
FISHER 


Hisiscus, BERMUDA 
STAY WHERE YOU ARE. I’LL BE THERE THIS 
AFTERNOON. STAY AWAY FROM THAT 
PRENTICE. SAY YOU'RE NOT FALLING FOR 
THAT HEEL ARE YOU? REGARDS. 

STACEY 


Hisiscus LopGE, BERMUDA 
Sept. 16, 1950 
Dear Clay: 

Sorry, I had to leave without getting in 
touch with you, but this was an emer- 
gency, and since you instructed me to 
handle this Bermuda holiday story as I 
saw fit, I flew down here without delay 
when things went wrong. I am happy to 
report that the story is in the bag, 
wrapped up and on its way to you. 

I think it’s going to be sensational. I 
took the pictures myself. Not that my 
taking the pictures had anything to do 


with it, understand, but Julie—that’s 
Miss Fisher—is sensational. 

Perhaps I’d better tell you what hap- 
pened, but I haven’t got much time be- 
fore the airmail closes and it’s slow work 
typing with your left hand only. 

Well, as I started to say, just about the 
time Amanda left (you shouldn’t be too 
harsh with her, Clay, not the way things 
have turned out), I saw the first color 
shots Julie—that’s Miss Fisher—sent up. 
Among them was one of herself taken by 
some beachcomber called Prentice. I tell 
you, Clay, she is the most beautiful 
blonde you have ever seen. In all my 
years of peering at pictures I have never 
seen—but I haven’t much time. 

As soon as this emergency arose I got 
the idea. Why not use Julie as the model? 
I asked myself. The answer is in the 
negatives, Clay, if youll pardon a small 
joke. I really feel happy about the way 
this has turned out. 

The clothes for Amanda fitted her per- 
fectly and we got some really glamorous 
stuff. Worked all day yesterday after I got 
here and all day today. As soon as I 
finish this, the three of us are going to a 


house party for the week end with go 
nice Bermudians we met at the surf cly 

I guess you can manage without »_ 
until Monday, Clay? Or Tuesday, Cjay5 

I tell you, this was sheer inspiration 1 
see that Julie (I guess you know who chi 
is by now) has been at the wrong end a 
a camera all these years. I tell you, she is 
the most beautiful photographer | have 
ever seen. 

I'll apologize in advance for Signing 
this with typescript but I’ve busted 4 
small bone in my right hand. It happeneg 
just when we were finishing work this 
afternoon. Some guy called Prentice 
who has been hanging around Julie all 
week, came over to me and said I was 
shooting a picture from a bum angle, 
That’s one thing I don’t take from any- 
one, Clay. You know that. 

You might tell Amanda about Pren- 
tice getting five in the chops. It might 
cheer her up, says Julie. That’s going to 
be Mrs. Stacey, I betcha. 

Good-by, Chief. 

Sincerely, Steve 


THE ENDXkx 
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“The Most Hated 
Man in Town’’ 


(Continued from page 25) 


been rehabilitated or established in bet- 
ter buildings. 

Better facilities are provided for the 
temporary and day care of children 
whose mothers go to work. Better foster 
homes are now taking in boarded chil- 
dren. A: new shelter cares, temporarily, 
for mothers and children who have been 
evicted by landlords, fire, or other 
disaster. 

All along the line, assistance has 
been improved—for alcoholics, home- 
less men, the aged, and the sick. More 
physically handicapped are being re- 
habilitated so they can earn a living, the 
blind are receiving better care, the job- 
less who want work find it easier to get. 

Hilliard seeks, and gets, good advice 
from more than 100 New York State 
and City men and women who are 
authorities on varied categories of public 
welfare. They make up 11 consulting 
committees on subjects ranging from 
business administration and veterans’ 
welfare to medicine and dentistry and 
child care. These are not honorary com- 
mittees. Hilliard chose the members 
because every one of them is an expert, 
and every one of them agreed to work 
hard. Hilliard, like most efficient execu- 
tives, is full of energy, push, and self- 
confidence, but he is no know-it-all. He 
wants all the sound advice he can get. 

The turning point in the welfare mess 
came in 1947, when the situation in the 
department exploded in the face of 
Mayor O’Dwyer. Conditions had been 
growing worse for years and the blow- 
up should have been no surprise to him. 
In secret files at City Hall was a report 
prepared for his predecessor, Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia, early in World War II, 
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which is said to have listed by name 
hundreds of Communist Party members 


‘who controlled the department. At that 


time, U.S. Government policy was to do 
nothing that hurt Russia’s feelings, and 
the report was never made public, nor 
was any action taken. 

In the 5 years before the fall of 1947, 
O’Dwyer and LaGuardia appointed 7 
Commissioners of Welfare, highly rated 
citizens of New York City. Each was 
told that he was to clean up the place 
or get out. One after another, 6 made 
their exit, exhausted, haggard, and 
beaten. Orders were ignored by ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and other 
union members; policies were twisted. 
The commissioners were hamstrung. 

So Mayor O’Dwyer and the Welfare 
Department were in mighty bad odor 
with New York’s citizens after The 
New York World-Telegram, followed by 
other newspapers, tore things loose with 
facts about the coddling of relief clients 
and the pro-Communist influence in the 
department. Exposed were such cases 
as these: 


Pal department had spent an esti- 
mated $6,255 to support a father, mother, 
and 6 children who had been living in 
2 hotel rooms for nearly 9 months, after 
their arrival from Greece. The father, 
secretly, had a job paying $45 a week. 
Another able-bodied man, his wife, and 
5 children, had cost the city $3,500 in 
6 months. They were very happy in a 
$318.50-a-month, 3-room hotel suite, 
with maid service. 

A family in the Bronx had a legitimate 
need when the mother lost her job as a 
janitress because she didn’t keep the 
building clean, and the family was 
evicted from the apartment that went 
with the job. The father earned $200 a 
month, and the oldest of the 9 children— 
a boy of 16—had a $22-a-week job. 
Obviously, the Department of Welfare 
should furnish assistance to the evicted 


family, but it didn’t need to be quite so 


kind. Rooms renting for $350 a month 


were promptly provided. The social 
workers decided the family needed 
$819.61 a month and added $0619 a 
month, of the city’s money, to the 
father’s earnings. (The boy had promptly 
quit his job when the city took over.) 

Mayor O’Dwyer, while things were 
popping, was searching frantically for a 
New Yorker who would, and could, 
handle the job, which paid $15,000 a 
year. There wasn’t any such miracle 
man. The Mayor would have to look 
beyond the city limits. New York City 
has a law that says nobody can take 4 
city job unless he has been a resident 
for 3 years, but it can be suspended 10 
emergencies, and this certainly was one. 
The mayor of the city that boasts, “ New 
York City has everything!”’ admitted, 
with no little embarrassment, that he 
needed help from the hinterland an 
asked the New York State Department 
of Welfare and the American Public 
Welfare Association to help him st 
his man. 

Among the best, all agreed, was Ray 
mond M. Hilliard, Illinois’ public wel 
fare champ, once a student at the 
University of Notre Dame, graduate 0 
the University of Chicago and of )* 
Paul University Law School. Except fot 
a year as assistant attorney general © 
Illinois, he had been with the Illino® 
Public Aid Commission and its Pre f 
cessor, the Illinois Emergency Relie 
Commission, since 1934. 

Hilliard was born in Washingt” 
D.C., in 1907, and was 4 years old wid 
the family moved to Chicago. H!s fath g 
was a lawyer, and Hilliard, after bee 
admitted to the Illinois bar, had pla. 
to practice law for the remainder of f 
life. He was only 27, with one yeal n 
experience with a Chicago law fit t0 
when a fellow attorney asked 1! 
help prosecute cases of fraud for 
Illinois Emergency Relief Com! 


nissi? } 


his first experience with welfare 
e liked it and, except for one 
en the Illinois attorney general 
d him for legal work on the 
;, he has been in it ever since. His 
iccess in fraud cases taught him 
‘gimmicks used by the cheaters ; 
ther experience taught him how 
. spend the taxpayers’ money in 
9 give proper care to the deserving 
He had practically no interests out- 
f public welfare, but on that sub- 
; Is one of America’s outstanding 
rities. He hasn’t taken a vacation 
ye went to work in New York. 
Chicago, Hilliard was known as a 
are expert who was “‘firm, but fair.” 
has enormous sympathy for all per- 
jn need and never yet has been in a 
tion to do for them everything that 
slieves they deserve. But he believes 
“men and women who are able to 
< should be taken off relief just as 
|as jobs can be found for them. He 
aves that, at first, the vast majority of 
pients hate relief, are ashamed to 
; it, and want to get back to work. 
wever, if too-kind welfare workers 
them too much, they learn to love 
life of a loafer. Hilliard believes that 
far better to give too much than too 
e, but that well-trained investigators 
, just enough. He wants to rehabili- 
unfortunates, to attack poverty at 
so rce—and not to waste money by 
ouraging permanent dependency. 
following this policy, after his first 
iO years as executive secretary of the Illi- 
is Commission, he returned to the state 
1,900,000 out of his $50,000,000-a-year 
iget—mostly because he demanded 
eiul and frequent examinations of the 
bility of the persons on relief. That 
3 in 1943. In the next 4 years he saved 
tal of $47,000,000, and no pro-Com- 
mists paraded the streets demand- 
that he be fired. The unfortunates 
° well cared for. 

uiard was happy in Chicago, mar- 
‘and the father of two boys. He had 
@ to play golf once a week and no de- 
to change his job. Two conferences 
‘ew York City with Mayor O’Dwyer 
4m cold. Fellow workers advised 
HM not to monkey with that New York 
N HIS third journey to New York, 
lard met on the train a New York 
are expert. Hilliard told him, “I’ve 
it decided to say ‘No, thanks’ to the 


to lre smart,” said his friend. “No- 
y can drive those so-and-so’s out of 
~ partment. They’d make a fool of 


hey?” he demanded. He clenched 
‘ang thought for a few moments, 
clared, “Well, maybe I'll give 
Ommunist-lovers a good chance!”’ 
* took the job. 

fe he left Chicago, the Illinois 
© Association gave Hilliard a cita- 
Special merit for “‘unselfish devo- 
Me highest principles of social 
nd his courageous battles on 
Of the underprivileged.”’ Note 
‘Won this citation for battling 
Ur derprivileged, not for cutting 


a 
Hiard’s Irish rose. ‘“‘They would, 


SO NICE TO KNOW... 


That your paychecks 


won't be spent on 


worthless rent receipts. 
Now, you can own... 


A MODERN APARTMENT ="; 


Smart interiors 
for thrilling 
new living comfort. 


= YQUR CHOICE OF BEDROOMS 
a es yee beds, 
a floor plan 


ey A we F Pe to suit your need. 


EFFICIENCY KITCHENS aca 
Spic 'n‘ span utility Sn am 
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‘costs. Saving money for taxpayers is im- 
portant, but proper care of unfortunates 
comes first. 

Hilliard was sworn in in New York 
City on April 1, 1948. He told me, 
grinning, one day, “I chose that day, 
myself. I was moving into such a mess 
that April Fool’s Day seemed to be the 
only fitting day to take over.” 

Newspaper files, talks with Hilliard 
and with loyal, experienced employees, 
and the reports of the New York State 
and New York City probes have given 
me the history of the almost incredible 
situation in the department. The State 
investigators called the conduct of the 
pro-Communists “irrational, perverse, 
and absurd,” deliberately designed to 
wreck efficiency and give the department 


a bad name. The attacks of the union on . 


Hilliard were monstrous. I don’t under- 
stand how any man could stick and fight 
through such turmoil and abuse. 

‘“‘*How do you like the job?” I asked 
Hilliard one day. 

“1 don’t like it,” he said. “And I’m 
not prepared to like it until I can sit with 
my feet on my desk and let the depart- 
ment run itself. But it’s a challenge. And 
when you accept a challenge and win— 


it makes you feel mighty good. I think 


I’m close to winning now.” 


| | seen Hilliard came, Communist lit- 
erature was being distributed openly in 
the department. Ratings of employees, 
furnished to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, were rigged, so that union members 
were promoted and non-union members 
usually were not. In addition, groups of 
union members frequently staged dem- 
onstrations in the 16 welfare centers, 
shouting demands for such popular 
causes aS more pay and less work for 
employees, more money for relief clients, 
and more towels in the toilets. 

They were usually joined by leaders of 
the allegedly pro-Communist Workers 
Alliance, an organization of men and 


women on relief, each of whom con- 
tributed 25 cents a month to support 
agents who worked to get bigger doles 
for all, and to pay for the occasional rent 
of a sound truck that rolled through New 
York streets bellowing, “Increase relief 
allowances!”’ This was backing for the 
Communist policy—to take money from 
the taxpaying “‘rich’’ and to give freely to 
the poor, to weaken the “‘capitalists” and 
strengthen the underdogs, whether they 
were Leftists or not. 

‘*Be generous. Don’t ask many ques- 
tions,” was the policy of most investiga- 
tors and supervisors. Many an applicant 
who had relatives who could support him 
or had money tucked away, or was re- 


ceiving unemployment compensation or | 


Veterans Administration checks, swore 
he was destitute, and got away with it. 

Newly employed investigators, mostly 
young women recently out of college, 
were trained by union members to evade 
the rules. These girls usually were loyal 
Americans, but here, for the first time, 
they came in contact with the appalling 
poverty in New York City and were de- 
lighted to play God. They were easy 
marks for the cheaters. 

A sampling of cases by the investigat- 
ing committee showed that just before 
one Christmas, 23 Puerto Ricans, on re- 
lief and presumably destitute, bought 
airplane tickets to Puerto Rico and cele- 
brated the holidays at home, returning to 
find the relief checks arriving as usual. In 
4 days, around the same time, 118 other 
clients sent. money orders totaling 
$1,406.50—presumably Christmas pres- 
ents—to relatives and friends outside the 
United States. A casual investigation of 
files produced 241 specific cases of fraud 
and irregularities. Later searching turned 
up thousands. 

One of the anti-Communist members 
of the department, who had held his job 
for years in spite of his opposition to the 
union, told me of a case that illustrates 
how, in one operation, the patriotism of 


‘J understand flies carry germs”’ 
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For The American Magazine by Ed. Nofziger 


two American families was destro 
One became frankly pro-Commyn; 
the other became anti-Government ¥ 

The families were friends. Each liy 
in a cold-water flat. Neither family he, 
amounted to much, but the parents at 
children were reasonably happy. Joe, th 
head of one family, lost his job, and well 
on relief while he looked for another 
Bill, the head of the other family, worked 
steadily at his job every day. 

The Welfare Department investigato; 
firmly pro-Communist, was shocked by 
the living conditions in Joe’s cold-water 
flat, and in a few weeks she arranged for 
his family to move into a hot-water flat 
much better than his friend Bill’s—ang 
for Joe’s relief check to be increased, 


Now. Joe and his family never had it 
so good. Joe didn’t like charity, however, 
and when his old job opened up, was 
about to take it and go off relief, but he 
dropped the idea like a hot potato when 
his wife discovered that their paradise 
would turn to ashes if Joe went to work, 
The job wouldn’t pay enough to permit 
them to stay in the hot-water flat. The 
relief checks had raised their standard of 
living and Joe’s wife certainly wasn’t go- 
ing back to cold water. 

Miss Fixit, the bighearted investigator, 
agreed. Joe, she said, was entitled to stay 
on relief until the Department of Wel- 
fare found him a job that would support 
him in the style to which his relief checks 
had accustomed him. Now that that was 
that, she wondered if he wouldn’t like to 
show up next Friday afternoon in Union 
Square to take part in a parade demand- 
ing that the United States destroy all its 
atomic bombs. Grateful, Joe said he'd 
sure be pleased to, thank you, miss. And 
so, in the name of public charity, one 
American family was influenced to fol- 
low the pro-Communist line. ; 

Six blocks away, Bill heard about It, 
and he and his wife, in their cold-water 
flat, were mighty sore. They worked fora 
living and paid taxes and yet Joe, the 
loafer, was the one who was rewarded. 
He and his family lived better than they 
did! What sort of a country was this 
which would permit such injustices? And 
so, in Bill’s family were sown the seeds 0 
bitterness and revolt. Miss Fixit couldn! 
have done a better job for the pro-Com 
munist cause. 

The pro-Communists had taken ov 
the union in the middle of the depressiO? 
of the °30’s, and gradually, by hard wo! 
—and logrolling, trickery, persuasio® 
and intimidation—had managed to PU 
members into most of the top jobs. oy 
ever, several years ago, before Hilliat™ 


. they had a black moment. A comnus” 


sioner appointed, as head of a wellar 
branch office, a man who was so hone 
and efficient that the union hadn't dare 
to attempt to block him as he rose ovel 
period of years. Now, as administrate s 
he could cause trouble for several ‘ 
dred union members who handled sev 
thousand cases. nud: 
The union members went into 4 rc 
dle. They planned their countera”ie 
and it was the administrator who h@ hip 
trouble. Staff meetings became no 


but a series of speeches by union 7 y_ 


bers, pointing out mistakes he was 


Jeedy clients in the district bore 
upon the commissioner at the main 
to complain that they weren’t 
s their checks—which was true. 
ynion members were deliberately 
ng them up. Important telephone 
didn’t reach the administrator, and 
n he did get a connection, he was 
y to be cut off. His outgoing mail 
% go out and his incoming mail 
%t come in. Statistics in reports to 
iquarters were all balled up. Docu- 
ts were lost. Cases that should be 
yiced at once piled up. Hungry citi- 
s told their troubles to newspapers 
| posed, with their gaunt and ragged 
Jdren, for the photographers. 
The pre-Hilliard commissioner called 
m in. “I can’t stand this,” he said. “I 
ow you're in a bad spot, but I want 
tion, notexcuses. If you can’t straighten 
ings out in a week, you'll have to 
&e 99 
sign. 
The honest anti-Communist had a wife 
nd 3 children. He didn’t know where he 
ould get another job. So he trudged 
k to his branch office with his chin on 
is chest, licked, and called a staff meet- 
g. “I'm joining your union,” he said 
rimly. “I'd like your advice as to how 
1¢ office should be operated.”’ Immedi- 
tely, of course, checks went out on 
me, telephone service was perfect, sta- 
istics were correct, and no more clients 
vomplained to the newspapers. The pro- 
sommunists had broken to harness one 
more good man. 
1} 
YYHEN Commissioner Hilliard moved 
n, the union was all set to give him the 
vorks. When he addressed the em- 
loyees, he told them firmly, ““A major 
organization is necessary to remedy 
Onditions. I believe that a majority of 
he employees are competent and loyal. 
ll they need is proper direction and 
acking, and that I propose to give 
nem. And a lot of union members got 
‘and noisily stamped out. 
_A few days later, in the street outside 
dilliard’s headquarters, several hun- 
Gred pickets representing Local 1, 
Jnited Public Workers, shuffled up and 
10wn the block, carrying banners read- 
mg, “Send Hilliard Back to the Chicago 
LOCK fards!”” and chanting, ‘“‘Seven 
Or loners have gone their way, 
ut Local 1 is here to stay.” 
_~iion Regional Director Frank 
derbst issued a statement declaring 
ogantly, “We do not have any idea 
» Changing our policies or any of the 
Suvities we have conducted in the past, 
safe conducting now.”’ 
Aight off the bat, Herbst lost a skir- 
ish. Campaigns for the election of 
‘ity Wallace as President of the 
ted States were being conducted in 
~ +9 welfare offices. Union members 
* Collecting campaign funds, hold- 
allies, and most employees wore 
at badges. Hilliard pointed out 
‘me Hatch Act forbade all such 
eal activity by government em- 
“Ss and ordered it stopped. 
© Hatch Act applies to employees 
1% Federal Government, and the 
ul assumption was that workers 
New York City Department of 
© couldn’t be touched by it. The 


Wallace supporters were about to thumb 
their noses at Hilliard until he pointed 
out that, legally, the employees were 
working for the U.S. Government, in 
part, because federal contributions make 
up much of the department’s budget. 
He was right. The order was obeyed. 
The law was behind that one, and pro- 
Communists don’t like to go to jail. 


1g ces brought 5 skilled former 
associates from Chicago—after the city 
fathers suspended, for them, the 3-year- 
residence law—and put them in key 
jobs, demoting incumbents he wasn’t 
sure he could trust. This, and every 
other anti-leftist move by Hilliard from 
then until now, has brought out the 
pickets and the defamatory leaflets and 
screams by The Daily Worker. They 
even picketed his home on Riverside 
Drive, and once, at 7:30 in the morning, 
a group of men and women almost 
scared the life out of Mrs. Hilliard when 
they evaded the doorman, climbed the 
stairs, and pounded on the door of the 
apartment, yelling for Hilliard to come 
out and listen to their complaints. They 
hadn’t risen early enough. Hilliard was 
already on his way to his office. The 
janitor and doorman chased them out. 

Employees under New York City civil 
service can be demoted, or given low 
ratings, or temporarily suspended, but 


they can be discharged only after almost - 


endless hearings and red tape. No matter 
how much testimony Hilliard could 
produce that a certain union member 
was insubordinate and generally no 
good, the union usually could manu- 
facture even more to show that he or 
she was a genius and paragon of virtue. 
A quick, vigorous house cleaning was 
impossible. Even had he had the power 
to fire the saboteurs, such an act would 
have thrown the department into further 
chaos, because not enough competent 
replacements were available. He had to 
pick some of them off one by one, but 
he could freely demote, suspend, block 
promotions, and make transfers. 

Because of union domination, it had 
been difficult to get and keep the right 
kind of investigators. However, now 
word went out that anti-Communist 
social workers were welcome and would 
be protected, and the class of applicants 
improved. Talented girls, college gradu- 
ates, who had been warned of the 
union’s control and who wouldn’t go 
near the place, began to apply. Mrs. 
Corinne H. Brown, Hilliard’s personnel 
director, brought from Chicago, grabbed 
all she could get. In two years Hilliard 
took in nearly 4,000 new employees, a 
net staff increase of more than 2,000. 
Employees now total 7,500. 

Ahead was the enormous job of check- 
ing the caseload for eligibility for relief. 
In 6 months, the steadily rising curve 
went down, reduced by 9,572 persons. 
Thousands of payments were adjusted. 
Then Hilliard announced that because 
of the reduction in cheating, he was able 
to raise food allowances 25 per cent, to 
meet the rising cost of living. The pro- 
Communists greeted this with silence. 

The Commissioner prepared a new 
manual giving specific instructions for 
relief grants, and started a training 
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school for investigators. In the past, 
union members had told newcomers 
what to do. Now loyal supervisors made 
sure that the new instructions were 
followed. Deliberate violations of the 
rules brought suspensions or low ratings 
that would prevent promotion. 

When Hilliard demanded a reasonable 
amount of supervision of cases, the 
union protested his “‘speed-up” and 
formed an overwork committee to pro- 
duce leaflets, pickets, and protests to the 
grievance committee. The committee 
didn’t do any harm, because the morale 
of the department and loyalty of the 
workers were improving. In a message 
to union members, the unhappy union 
declared, ‘‘Not enough complaints of 
overwork forthcoming. Get them turned 
in fast!’? The appeal didn’t produce 
many. 


In CHICAGO, Hilliard’s first success 
had been as a prosecutor of welfare 
cheaters. He ordered more vigorous 
prosecution in the New York Depart- 
ment. According to law, full or partial 
relief is granted only after it is found 
that the applicant has no relatives who 
can support him and that he has no 
assets or income that can be used for 
his support. If. he receives any income 
while he is on relief, that amount is 
supposed to be deducted from relief 
payments. Also, when he gets off relief, 
he is supposed to pay back all or part of 
the relief money—if, within reason, he 
can. When relief applicants are care- 
fully investigated, and clients are fre- 
quently checked, the taxpayers’ money 
goes only to those actually in need. 

The great majority of relief chiselers 
are not criminals—no more than are 
the great majority of income-tax payers 
who try to get away with all the de- 
ductions they can. If you and I were in 
poverty, probably we, too, would take 
all we could get, and forget to report 
the $3 we earned for mowing a lawn 
or that $5 a week the wife received from 
her father. However, as in income-tax 
payments, the little sums lost by the 
Government add up to a great deal. 


In 1947, before Hilliard arrived, there 
had been only 2,600 investigations of 
actual relief fraud—deliberate conceal- 
ment of employment, property, bank ac- 


counts, life insurance, unemployment 


insurance, Veterans Administration pay- 
ments, and such. After two years. of 
Hilliard’s administration, the annual 
total was raised to 6,734. In a different 
category are the thousands who are 
caught cheating just a little. 

The total amount recovered from all 
of them put together, in 1947, was 
$1;287,454. Hilliard’s more careful check- 
ing increased that by nearly $400,000 in 
1948 and by nearly $600,000 in 1949. In 
those two years, cheaters, big and little, 
were forced to pay back $3,500,000. 

Hilliard’s toughest battle with the 
union and with the organized relief cli- 
ents came last January when, because of 
a 9.75 per cent decline in the cost of food, 
he cut by 5 per cent the food allowance 
that had been raised 25 per cent in June, 
1948. Federal and state agencies said the 
cuts were justified, but the union 
screamed, picketed, paraded, and held 
mass meetings howling that Hilliard was 
starving little children to death. 

A group of social workers protested 
that relief should be increased, instead of 
cut, and presented schedules demanding 
payments for such things as cigarettes, 
insurance, church contributions, recrea- 


’ tion, and telephones. On this basis, a 


family of 4 would get $3,146 a year, 
tax free. One-half a pack of cigarettes a 
day for every smoker on relief would 
have cost the city about $5,000,000 a 
year. 
Newspapers reported the protests, and 
some good citizens began to believe that 
perhaps Hilliard was too tough. 

But the Commissioner, foreseeing the 
outburst, had an ace in the hole and he 
exposed it February 6, last, when he 
called a press conference in his home. 
Presenting documentary evidence, he 
proved that for one month, he, his wife, 
his mother, his aunt, and his two boys, 
12 and 13 years old, had lived on actually 
less than the amount of the relief depart- 
ment’s allowance, including the 5 per 


cent cut—and were feeling fine. Hag th 
group been on relief, the allowance f 

food would have been $124.50 _ 
month. Mrs. Hilliard had spent 
$95.96 and she had the day-by-day 
and grocery sales slips to prove it. 

Hilliard had even been so foresighteg 
as to havé the meals for the month com. 
piled by a dietitian, so that nobody could 
argue that they were inadequate and that 
the family had been living on its fat. Mrs 
Hilliard usually spent about $159 b 
month for food for the family. Patroniz. 
ing the same store, but choosing, of 
course, cheaper meats and eliminatin 
luxuries, she had cut her usual food 
costs $54, and everybody liked the meals 
and nobody lost weight. 

The news rallied New Yorkers to Hil- 
liard’s support. It was smashing proof of 
the adequacy of the new allowance. 
Hilliard’s dramatic performance had 
won him another battle. 


Only 
diets 


Fhiianors newest move has been to 
sort out the employables who are on re- 
lief and to give them work, at moderate 
pay, in city jobs that won’t interfere with 
the employment of others. These jobs 
range from work at playgrounds for 
women to jobs for men as watchmen on 
city projects and on clean-up crews in 
empty. lots and alleys. About 5,000 are 
being assigned. Most of them are glad to 
work, and many gain momentum that 
carries them off relief and into regular 
jobs. 

His war on the pro-Communists has 
been only one of Hilliard’s activities. He 
has steadily improved the welfare plant, 
working conditions for employees, and 
facilities for the unfortunate. His ambi- 
tion has been to bring to New York City 
even better welfare operations than those 
he directed in Illinois. Ahead is his cam- 
paign for fighting poverty at the source. 

At the rate he’s going it may not be 
too long before “the most hated man 
in town” will be sitting in his office 
in New York City, with his feet on his 


_ desk, liking his job at last. 


THE ENDX*X 
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Wedding Night 


(Continued from page 31) 


shadow across his cheek. “‘ Madame De- 
laney told me nothing. I just know,” said 
Lucian Forster tonelessly, ““because I do 
the same things for Stan.” 

She was at a loss. “Stan?” she re- 
peated. | 

“The Honorable Governor Stanley 
Martin,”’ Lucian said. “I’m his right- 
hand man, his executive secretary. I’m 
his best man tonight.” 

““Oh,”’ said Sallie in a hushed tone. 

“I’ve arranged his wedding. I’ve got 
the bride’s dress and the bride’s bouquet 
in this truck: I've got the honeymoon 
tickets to Hawaii in my pocket, along 
with the money and a box of aspirin.” 

Sallie giggled. ‘‘“Did he take you out 
of school?”’ 
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‘*He took me off my pa’s farm, and 
dragged me through law school with 
him. He was the rich boy who lived in 
the big house on the hill, but I was al- 
ways the guy who had the quarter to pay 
for the beers or five dollars to take his 
girl to a party. I always went along, you 
understand. He didn’t slight me. He 
loved me like a brother.” 

She said wistfully, ““My father took 
me out of school when | was fourteen. 
I had tutors at home, but it wasn’t the 
same. After my mother died he needed 
me always, everywhere.” 

Lucian nodded. “‘I managed Stan’s po- 
litical campaigns, all up the line. I love 
the guy, you see. He’s a very fine man.” 

‘“*So was my father,” said Sallie. 

‘Larger than life, somehow,” Lucian 
muttered moodily. “If there were enough 
like them the world would be a lovely 
place.” 

Tears stood in her eyes. “‘A very lovely 
place.”’ 


“Don’t cry,” he said roughly. 

He hadn’t looked at her to know; he 
sensed it. 

“I’m not,” Sallie said, putting het 
chin up, but the tears rolled down her 
cheeks. a 

“Are you hungry, Miss St. John? 
His tone was matter-of-fact. His ton? 
was not rough or intimate now. 
brought the truck to a standstill in front 
of a broad, plate-glass window whose 
large neon sign spelled out, New Ho? 
CAFE. 


L WAS strange to be still. It was strange 
not to hear the purring engine. The 
was the sound, instead, of crickets !2 the 
long grass. There was the fragrance ° 
honeysuckle. a 
He handed over his wallet. “Go ina 
get us some sandwiches. They ™2 
recognize me, from campaigning 
Stan around here. If some small-t0 4 
newspaperman got to wondering wh¢ 


% 
put 


ping, it might ruin the secret of the 


e was glad to come out of the café 
i nto the velvet softness of the 


heese, hamburger? What'll you 
)” Sallie spread the food out on her 
with small, expert gestures, as he 
he truck in gear again. “This is for 
* she said, unwrapping an enormous 
| of lettuce. 

I like that myself.’ He chuckled, 
y2 her a sideway look. “‘ When I came 
k from the war I didn’t want apple 


or girls or a new car. I wanted let- 
99 

So they ate the lettuce and the sand- 

ches, sharing them, dividing even the 

st lettuce leaf, with laughter. It re- 

inded Sallie of eating lunch backstage 

stween rehearsals, silently, not needing 

ords. 

“You're a very unusual girl, did you 

know?” he said at last. 

- Sallie dimpled. She flung the lunch 

‘papers out into the night, and handed 

him back his wallet. “Am 1?” 

' “You haven't once mentioned Mari- 

ette Ayres?”’ 

_ Sallie let the wind have its way with 
her hair. “Why should I mention her?” 
' “She’s the bride.” 

_ “Naturally,” Sallie said. ““She’s been 
‘nail the papers for weeks. The Governor 
couldn’t even dance with her without 
‘seven photographers along. It must have 
_ been a kind of hell for them.” 

' “For Stan especially,” he said quickly. 

“You have a feeling for a woman, you 
‘Want to protect her, you—”’ 

_ Sallie said softly, ““My father could 
“nhever protect my mother. The public was 
‘always getting in the way.” 

_ And what can you do with the pub- 
i oS can’t knock the public on the 
_ He lit two cigarettes and passed one 
to her, not an easy thing to manage, 
“Gfiving that fast. ““The public has a 
yearning to see how it’s done, how the 

aughter grows for your father, and how 
Mie power comes for the Governor. 
fhey're filled with this longing, to be 
better. They are not cowards. They keep 

trying.” 

| *HE cigarette refreshed her. The road 
tetched ahead and ahead and ahead. 
He Said, ““We’re almost at the farm 
HOw. P've kept the house and the home 
Yarn like it was when I was a boy, for 
est Such an emergency. Clever of me, 
S28 t you think? Nobody following us. 
_ vody suspecting a thing.’’ He chuck- 
~~ Happily down in his throat. 

a _ Who brought her?” Sallie watched 
+. moon sailing up over the dark 
= Of the spruce trees. 

, ariette?’’ His voice changed when 
 4id the name. He felt it deeply, this 
, as. “Mariette came on her own, 
_ © train, as far as New Hope, and 
M the Governor met her there for the 
mse. The clerk at the courthouse was 
fi to secrecy.” 

© wiggled on the leather seat. “I 


don’t say it. It’s bad luck to say it.” 
‘ hope for happiness?” She blinked 


*“Never hope for anybody’s happi- 
ness.”’ Lucian frowned at her severely. 
‘Just pray.” 

They rounded a curve. The moon was 
high. The spruce and the pine trees, the 
rounded line of the ebony lake, and the 
white farmhouse set like a small and per- 
fect jewel by the lake, were all etched 
against the silver sky. 

But it was not peaceful, and it was not 
quiet. And, very definitely, it was not a 
secret. | 

Searchlights probed at the farmhouse. 
Twenty cars, at least, were parked in the 
yard near the front door. Flash bulbs 
were exploding. Voices shouted. 


shoulders sagging. “‘ Maybe even praying 
doesn’t help.” 

Sallie hugged the box and the thin 
straps of her shoulder bag. They climbed 
out of the truck. ““But what happened, | 
Mr. Forster? How did all these—?”’ 

He looked at her numbly. He met 
her eyes, and his eyes were bleak and 
angry. Two reporters came running up. 
They began peppering him with ques- 
tions. Very deliberately Lucian ignored 
them. He fixed his tie. He put on his 
coat. 

Taking the box from her, he strode 
with long, deliberate steps to the front 
porch. A state trooper nodded familiarly, 
and let them pass. 

Then they were in the hall. They were 
sheltered and away from prying eyes. | 
Sallie leaned back against the door, | 
panting. Lucian was getting his breath, | 
beside her. | 

A broad-shouldered man, with a hu- 
morous and kind face, and touches of 
gray in his handsome dark hair, stood 
there in the lamplight, facing them. That 
was the Governor. A slender, willowy 
girl stood trembling beside him, holding 
his hand. She was quite lovely. She had 
eyes like stars. 

**Lucian, Lucian, Lucian,’ whispered 
the girl. “‘I shall never be able to face 
them. I hate their jokes! | mean on my 
wedding night, I—*” Her lips would not | 

| 


| Spare stopped the truck abruptly, his 


form the words, her lips quaked so. 

She was like porcelain. It was like 
watching a porcelain doll break itself to 
pieces. 

The Governor said, “‘It was the license | 
clerk. He tipped off the newspapers.”’ . 

Lucian said, “Id like to twist his 
neck.” 

“My dear fellow,’ said Governor 
Martin smoothly, ‘‘that is nothing to | 
what we would like to do to him. Is it, | 
Mariette?” | 

She tried to laugh. It was a small joke. | 
She must laugh for him. “Stan,” she 
said, “Stan, darling, Lucian will think 
of something.” 

The Governor had not the searching | 
in him that Lucian had. But his eyes 
were infinitely wise and saddened. The 
four of them waited in the stuffy hallway. 
Sallie drew a breath, so that they looked | 
at her. She flushed, pinkly. 

The Governor raised questioning eye- 
brows. 

**“She came with the wedding dress,” | 
Lucian explained. 

Mariette began to tremble again. 

Lucian said, “‘Is the minister here?”’ 
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“Waiting,” the Governor answered 
mildly, ‘in the kitchen.” 

“Tucian—’’ Mariette Ayres began. 

He said to her gently, “Honey, I’m 
thinking. I’m thinking like I’ve never 
thought before.” 

There was another breathless moment 
of waiting. 

“Mr. Forster,” blurted Sallie, “I 
could wear the wedding dress. Of course, 
it needs pressing. I’ll need an iron and 
about ten minutes, and while I’m press- 
ing they can be married. Just as they are, 
you see, Mr. Forster.” 

The Governor said, objecting, “It’s 
not the marrying we mind; it’s being 
hunted and hounded, Miss—er—” 

“St. John,” supplied Lucian. Then he 
caught Sallie’s meaning. ‘‘That’s it!”” he 
said. “‘That’s the solution. . . . Stan, 
she’ll go out to the front while you and 
Mariette are slipping out the back.” — 

It required several minutes to explain 
everything and to arrange everything. 
In reality, it was all quite simple. 

The Governor, looking white-lipped 
and happy, and Mariette, very much 
younger, worshipful beside him, were 
married hurriedly in the kitchen. The 
wedding dress was there also, but it was 
on the ironing board. From the coal 
stove a perspiring Lucian handed Sallie 
the old-fashioned irons, bending near to 
help her with the ruffles. 


qs Governor was kissing his wife. 
The minister beamed. 

‘“‘Hey!’’ said Lucian to the Governor, 
like a very much older man to a very 
much younger man. “‘ We’re blushing.” 
Lucian handed him money and tickets 
in envelopes. “I’ve backed the truck 
around. You know the road, Stan... . 
Stan, for heaven’s sake don’t get lost.” 

‘He won’t,” Mariette said confidently. 
She hung on to his arm; she was looking 
after the Governor now. 

The minister disappeared toward the 
front of the house. Lucian was button- 
ing Sallie into the wedding dress. There 
was no shyness, only hurry. | 

Sallie adjusted her veil. “Oh, golly, 
Mr. Forster, you’ve forgotten to fasten 
the hook in back.” 

The Governor fastened it; Lucian was 
on his knees arranging the train of the 
satin gown. 

The buzz of reporters’ talk came from 
the front room. 


“Now,” breathed Lucian, and it was 


happening. 

Sallie went toward the front room, 
and the Governor and his new wife 
dashed out the back door, and there was 
a great hubbub of reporters’ voices greet- 
ing Sallie in the front room. | 

Sallie had the barrage of flash bulbs 
in her eyes. The reporters pressed for- 
ward eagerly. Amazement came slowly 
in their faces. Then there was a shocked 
silence. Sallie stood, posed, her knees 
knocking, very grave indeed. 

“We're showing you the wedding 
dress, so that you can take notes,” said 
Lucian soberly, and the truck was racing 
away down the road, and the ruse had 
worked. It was done. ‘‘This is Miss Sal- 
lie St. John, S- A-”’ He spelled her name, 
slowly, slowly. He was gaining every 
second he could. “She is modeling the 
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THERE was hardly anyone who 
knew them who had not, at one time 
or another, remarked on the likeness 
of Mr. Tennant and Mr. Trees. Both 
were bachelors, in their early sixties, 
and with apartments on the East Side. 
Thirty-five years as partners in real 
estate had made them seem almost 
as one. 

But there were differences. Mr. 
Trees was easygoing and careless, the 
despair of his housekeeper, while Mr. 
Tennant was really an old maid, 
fastidious almost to the point of 
madness. He could not bear dirty 
clothes in his room, which forced his 
housekeeper to daily laundering. 

Also, Mr. Trees was a thoroughly 
honest and honorable man. Mr. Ten- 
nant wasn’t. For the last fifteen years 
he had been taking more than his 
share from their partnership. Con- 
sidering their hopelessly old-fashioned 
business methods, embezzlement was 
absurdly easy. 

Not once had suspicion ever crossed 


Gordon Gaskill 
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Mr. Trees’ mind. Had he known the 
value of Mr. Tennant’s furnishings OF 
the secrets of his safe-deposit box, he 
might have wondered. But he didnt 
know and he didn’t wonder—that 5, 
not until he overheard a chance re 
mark in his club about the Palmer 
property, which they were handling. 
Then all at once it hit him. 

At home, that night, he sent his 
housekeeper out to the movies, the? 
telephoned Mr. Tennant to ask him 
over for a talk. 

As Mr. Tennant walked the few 
blocks that separated them, he WO” 
dered uneasily if somehow his partne! 
had discovered the truth. It 
quickly obvious that he had. Mr. 
Trees was fumbling, embarrasse?” 
finally blurting out, “Herbert, a 
this Palmer business . . .”” He it 
go no farther. He stared helpless Ys 
his eyes beseeching his partne! 
deny it. Crushed, Mr. Trees tut? 
around and stared out the window 

It was then that Mr. Tennant 


lo murder. With a clarity 
sss that astounded him, he 
yas no other way out. 
‘cumstances were perfect. 
ekeeper was out, while his 
elsewhere. No one had seen 
‘his apartment, and the ele- 
s self-service. It was shock- 
sple. Mr. Tennant picked up 
cnife from the desk, eyed the 
pack for a moment, then 
Gnto it with all his might. 
Trees died with a surprising 
‘noise, but much blood. With 
, handkerchief Mr. Tennant 
a’ way all possible fingerprints. 
‘way home he threw the knife 
e East River. 
ad two moments of brief alarm. 
st, when he realized the police 
Jearn from Mr. Trees’ house- 
‘that he was coming over for a 
Well, he assured himself, sus- 
/was one thing, proof another. 
| second came when he un- 
d. He discovered that, despite 
s care, he had somehow got a 
spot of blood on his right sock. 
ere else. Fastidiously he burned 
cks and flushed the ashes down 
Now he was safe. 


IN the police, arrived, he was 
ng in bed. The lieutenant was 
“brusque with him, but Mr. 
ant would not be ruffled. ‘He 
y said he had stayed home. 
ling patiently, Mr. Tennant led 
his dressing-room to examine 
nes. They were really very 
igh, and he breathed silent 
§ for his cleverness in noticing 
hgle bloodstain. They examined 
hing: overcoat, hat, suit, shoes, 
derwear, gloves, shirt . . . 
id the socks, Mr. Tennant?” 
a, yes, the socks.” He pulled 
MS sock drawer, proud of the 
Ws of fine wools and expensive 


‘Ot these socks,” the lieutenant 
‘they’re all clean. I want the 
you took off tonight.” 
Course,” Mr. Tennant agreed. 


b0Ked in the bottom drawer of 


Warobe, where he put soiled 
tO be laundered. Empty. 
a brazen trumpet far off, 

€ first notes of panic. He 

ly to the bathroom, to 
laundry basket. Also 

If ran back to the dress- 

‘the knowing eyes of the 
lunged his arms into the 
clean silks and spotless 

na heard himself talking, 
Without laughter, babbling 
ind housekeepers and paper 


Where in that horribly im- 
M0Usehold was there a sin- 
‘Ock. 


dress for you, since Miss Ayres will be 
unable to wear it,’ Lucian ended, smil- 
ing quite boyishly. “She is already mar- 
ried.”™ 

““Who’s married!’’ exclaimed the re- 
porters. In the end they accepted it all 
rather good-naturedly. Lucian passed 
out cigars and cold ham and some dark 
red wine. Sallie helped with everything, 
laughing a good deal, being here and 
there and everywhere, to detain them. 
Then the reporters were off on the chase 
again. Even the minister went away. 

““Tired?”’ Lucian was undoing the but- 
tons down her back now. His fingers felt 
cold to the touch. 

‘And don’t forget the hook,” Sallie 
reminded him. 


H: face was weary and his pale hair 
shone in the lamplight. The house was 
silent. The lapping sound of the ebony 
lake against the shore came softly to 
them. 

‘Harry!’ he called out into the night, 
to the state trooper. “Get that engine 
warmed up. We’ll be ready in five sec- 
onds.”’ He held the dress up in front 
of him, and began packing it into its 
box. 

Sallie was behind the big, old-fash- 
ioned kitchen rocker. ““Hand me my 
comb, Mr. Forster. There in my bag, on 
the table.” 

He reached for it. The clasp of the 
shoulder bag was open, and its contents 
went cascading to the floor. 

In her slip, quite forgetting the need 
to dress, Sallie stooped and gathered the 
drawings to her. Quickly, quickly, so that 
he would not see. 

‘**Are these yours?” 

Sallie drew a breath. ““They’re no 
good. I’ve never shown them to any- 
body.” 

‘Let me see.” 

She put them behind her. ‘‘Please, no.” 

He looked at her for a very long mo- 
ment and then he smiled. He smiled his 
rare and charming smile. ““‘Do me a 
favor, will you?” 

She was mute with distress. 

‘*“Go home and put them in an en- 
velope, and mail ’em to Madame De- 
laney.” 

Sallie said, “‘I could take them to her.” 

“You won't. You'll throw ’em away 
before Monday morning,”’ he said tone- 
lessly. He was packing the wedding dress 
now, his back to her. ‘‘ Believe me, you’re 
afraid to try, because as long as you 
don’t try you can’t fail.” 

“Yes,” Sallie said, slipping into her 
sleeveless silk dress. “I can’t fail, I 
mustn’t fail,” she chanted, “‘ because of 
my father. He was so wonderful.” 

‘“*Maybe you’re wonderful in a differ- 
ent way.” 

Sallie said, starting for the door, the 
drawings held in both hands, ““Maybe 
I’m not wonderful at all.” 

That was the end of the conversation. 

They sat in the back of the Governor’s 
long, black car and the state troopers 
rode ahead, sirens screaming. The coun- 
try night echoed with the sirens. Traf- 
fic stopped for them. Red lights were 
abs It seemed a remarkably short 
ride. 

They exchanged very few words. She 


gave him her address ; he escorted her to 
her apartment door. 

“Til call you in the morning. First 
thing,” he said. 

She wanted to call back Time. She 
wanted to stop this moment from end- 
ing. But it ended. Squaring his shoulders, 
he vanished. . 

She heard the sirens crying distantly 
away in the streets below. She thought 
yt ris **He’ll call. He said that he’d 
c 1? 

When she awoke, it was ten o’clock. 
She lay there lazily in bed, arms flung 
wide. The Sunday church bells were 
ringing. 

Sallie glanced at the telephone, but it 
did not ring. Too early, too early, 
thought Sallie wisely. She dimpled and 
lay looking serenely at the phone, and 
shyly at her drawings beside it on the 
dresser. 

She got up, had a bath, and fixed her- 
self some breakfast. Every little noise 
seemed like it might be the telephone. 
It was now twelve. Noon! And he had 
not called. 

She caught a glimpse of her reflection 
in the dresser mirror. “He was only be- 
ing polite,’ Sallie said aloud. “‘He won’t 
call.” 

Her glance went down to the drawings. 
Rage overwhelmed her. She .wanted to 
tear them. She wanted to crumple them 
beyond repair. 

Instead, she got a large yellow enve- 
lope out of the drawer, and addressed it 
to Madame Delaney with a flourish. 
Gently she sealed the drawings inside. 

‘**He will call,’ she said aloud, quite 
loudly. 

But he didn’t. And all the afternoon 
she sat staring at the envelope there on 
the desk, addressed to Madame Delaney. 


L BEGAN to be very stuffy there in the 
little apartment. She sat with her hands 
clenched, and inside her head she could 
hear Madame Delaney saying, “But, 
mon Dieu! These drawings! They are 
worthless, worthless, and her father had 
such talent, such verve, such genius.” 

Others answered, ‘‘No talent what- 
ever? Can’t even catch a beau, can she?” 

**Little mousy thing.” 

“Not at all like her father.” 

She put her hands to her ears, but she 
could not shut out the voices, the accus- 
ing voices ringing in her mind. Suddenly 
she stood erect, snatched up the draw- 
ings, and went out the door and down 
the stairs, running. Running from the 
voices. 

She knew for certain now. His saying 
that he would call had been merely po- 
liteness. He would not call. But she 
would try. She would be one of the pub- 
lic and try, as he had said. 

There was a tall mailbox on the cor- 
ner. She dropped the envelope into the 
mailbox, and then climbed back up the 
apartment stairs with her chin very high. 

Her door was ajar. She had run off 
without locking it. She smiled so that 
the corners of her mouth were tucked up. 
There in the tiny kitchenette stood Lu- 
cian Forster. 

His hat was pushed to the back of his 
head. His tie was loosened. It was a 
knitted yellow tie today. He was taking 
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ice cubes out of a tray, his shoulders 
working effortlessly. 

“You left your door open.” 

“Yes,” Sallie said faintly. 

‘“*Humid day,” said Lucian. He kept 
his back to her. ‘““Did you mail those 
drawings?” 

She nodded, speechless. 

*“How do you feel?” 

*““Scared,”’ said Sallie. 

*“Maybe they aren’t any good. See?” 
He poured the ice into a glass pitcher 
and began squeezing lemons from a bag 
he had brought. ‘“‘Maybe next time 


they'll be better. You’ve got to keep tell- 
ing yourself that maybe next time they'll 
be better. Just as I’ve got to keep telling 
myself I’m a good lawyer.” He paused, 
swallowed. “Because I am a lawyer. As 
of this morning.” | 

*“But my goodness, my goodness—”’ 

Unperturbed, he nodded. He went on 
squeezing lemons. “‘I moved out of the 
Governor’s office this morning. I’ve been 


packing up and leaving. I couldn’t call 


you because I was busy packing.” 
She said, “*I thought—”’ 
‘I told him I was going to leave when 


he married. He didn’t believe me. | didn’ 
believe myself. Until last night. Talia’ 
to you, telling you you should get ou 
on your own. I took my own advice 

“Lucian—” It was the first time gf 
used his name. He turned, and there 
no searching in his face now; there 
only contentment now. 

He said, “‘I forgot to kiss the bride 
last night. Did you know?” He smiled 
at her, and then he was kissing her, kiss. 
ing her gently, and then not gently at all. 


Was 
Was 


THE END ky 


This Is My America 
(Continued from page 19) 


getting their noses rubbed in the dirt. 

My affair with the Red Sox illustrates 
the point in both its simple and its com- 
plex, aspects. The affair began in my 
home in Connecticut a long time ago, 
during the years of the First World War. 
At that time Labor Day was for me the 
end of summer; next morning I had to 
get up early and go to school, and the 
idea made me sick in the pit of my 
stomach. On Labor Day afternoon I 
prayed that the sun would not set; at 
night I hoped that my grandfather would 
never go to bed, because when he went 
I would be sent off, too. 

The first Labor Day on which this set 
of emotions did not affect me was that 
of 1918. I accepted sunset philosophi- 
cally and voluntarily went to bed early, 
before my grandfather. I was not only 
willing to get up early in the morning 
but anxious to do so; I had, in fact, 
been getting up early every morning 
since the middle of July. As soon as I 
awakened a fever seized me, and I ran 
downstairs and sat on the front porch, 
where [ waited until the delivery boy 
brought The Waterbury Republican. Then 
until breakfast I read the baseball news— 
the scores, the summaries, the descrip- 
tions of the games, the list of leading 
hitters, and the box scores, those mys- 
terious compilations which are to a base- 
ball fan what tea leaves and tarot cards 
are to a fortuneteller. 

I remember exactly how I became a 
fan. I was lying on the front lawn with 
Ed Hogan, the boy next door, and we 
were chewing sour grass. He began to 
talk about a left-handed pitcher named 
Babe Ruth who was playing great ball 
for the Boston Red Sox. I had begun to 
play scrub with the older boys on the 
corner lot—I was eleven—and knew the 
terms and technique of the game. Ed 
was older than I and had been down- 
town to see the high-school games, and 
to New York to see a big-league game; 
he had seen Ruth pitch. He was badly 
infected; his eyes burned as he talked 
of Ruth’s speed and control, of the in- 
field play of the teams, and of the 
“tight”? baseball he had watched. 

He had taken to reading the sports 
pages and knew the names of all the 
players on all the teams; he talked of 
Ty Cobb, Tris Speaker, Eddie Collins, 
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Stuffy McInnis, Walter Johnson, Eddie 
Cicotte, Sad Sam Jones, and the great 
manager of the Giants, John McGraw, 
as if they were personal friends of his 
and more important men than Marshal 
Foch, General Pershing, or Arthur Guy 
Empey, who had been to the war and 
written a book called, Over the Top. In 
the course of a few hours he infected 
me; next morning I read the baseball 
news. Thereafter I read it every day, and 
I still do. 

For me the discovery of baseball was 
the discovery of America; for the first 
time the country beyond my home 
town became real to me; the United 
States was suddenly created in my mind. 
It consisted of two leagues, the American 
and the National, with eight teams in 
each; Boston, New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Philadelphia had a team in 
each of the leagues; Washington, Cleve- 
land, and Detroit were members of the 
American League; Pittsburgh,. Cin- 
cinnati, and Brooklyn were members of 
the National League. West of St. Louis 
the country was wild and patrolled by 
cowboys. 

The leagues played a schedule of 154 
games, beginning in April and ending 
about October 1. At the end of the sea- 
son the league leaders were given pen- 
nants and played one another for the 
championship of the world, in a set of 
games called the World Series. The 
World Series, my friend Ed Hogan in- 
formed me, was the greatest spectacle 
in history, with the possible exception 
of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show. 

Ruth and the Red Sox won the pen- 
nant that year, and played the Chicago 
Cubs in the World Series. On the morn- 
ing of the first game Ed said to me, 
‘““Meet me after school and we'll go 
down to Freeman’s saloon and hear the 
play-by-play on the ticker.” 

I was thrilled. ‘“‘ Will they let us in?” 
I said. 

He looked superior. “‘I’Il fix it,’’ he 
said, and he did. Somehow he got per- 
mission from Mr. Freeman, and we 
walked right into the long, cool room 
that smelled of beer-on-draught. 

We stayed away from the mahogany 
bar—in fact, we-studiously ignored it— 
and stood close to the ticker, a little 
machine covered by a glass bell which 
typed on an unwinding strip of paper 
the things that were happening in the 
faraway city—the strikes and balls, the 
hits, the double plays, the home runs. 
A large part of the wall behind the 
ticker was covered by a blackboard, and 


on this the score was marked by innings, 

There were quite a few men in the 
saloon, and most of them ordered a 
beer from time to time. Only one of them 
complained about us; and Mr. Free. 
man, who had a black handlebar mus- 
tache and a friendly face, shut him 
up quick. “Let ’em alone,” he said. 
“They're just listening to the game, | 
shut off their liquor an hour ago.” 

The man laughed and said, ** Well, by 
crackee, I don’t think that’s fair. Here, 
now, let me buy ’em a drink.”’ 

Mr. Freeman pretended to worry 
about it, but finally he gave in, took the 
man’s money, and brought us two birch 
beers. He had birch beer on draught; it 
came out thick and black and had a 
beautiful head of foam. We drank it 
slowly and after a while we got into the 
conversation around the ticker a little 
bit by volunteering information when 
someone said, ““Hope this guy gets a 
hit,’ or ““Come on; strike him out.” 
Ed would say, “‘He oughta hit ; his aver- 
age is .340;” or I would say, “‘ He’s good 
at bunting; he’s fast.”” One of the men 
said, ““You kids know your stuff, all 
right,’ and after that he and the other 
men talked to us as if we were equals. 


Ac SUPPER that night my Aunt Mar- 
garet, who lived with us, talked about the 
game, and I was astonished that she 
knew quite a lot about the technical 
points. So did my mother, and for the 
first time I talked with them and with 
my father on a family level of complete 
equality. In one day, it seemed to me, 
had become a man. 

The Red Sox won the Series, 4 games 
to 2, and my status as a citizen of the 
United States became stable and secul®, 


I was a Red Sox fan. The next yeal 


things didn’t go so well; the Red 5% 
finished sixth and the White Sox took 
the pennant, losing to Cincinnati of ! 

National League in the World Seti: 


Still, Ruth had a good season, and 


did I. In the games on the corner !0 
played third base, imitating Hel 
Groh of the Giants, and I hit well” 
about .460. I learned to spit in my git d 
too, and to “‘talk-it-up”’ in the infiel® 
giving encouragement to the pitchet tafe 
Then, during the winter which 
lowed, my world fell apart, The 
papers revealed that certain White ft 
players had sold out to gamblers nal 
“thrown” the World Series, and the’ 
Sox sold Ruth to the New York ¥4 j 


ews” 
Sox 


9 -_— 
kees. I got over the “‘ Black Sox scam ne 4 


finally, but I never recovered fro™ 


_ expectation. And so, for all who missed 
_ the start, here are its highlights—and a 
_ warm invitation to continue it in the 
Be current Collier’s! 


_ “TO LIVE AGAIN” is the story of Paul 
_ Engel, and of his struggle to prove the innocence 
_ of his father, convicted of a brutal murder. It is 
_ the story of Paul’s long and lonely determination 
_ to avenge the guiltless and expose the guilty — 
__.and of the love of a strange girl, who sustained 
__ him in his search for justice. 

____ Engaged to Ella Fleming and with an excit- 
_ ing new job, Paul is shocked to learn that the 
father he thought dead, is a convicted murderer! 
_ Worse, that his mother and his fiancee have never 
doubted his guilt. But Paul does! 


And from that dramatic moment on, his 


‘Story becomes as fast-moving as a mystery _ 


b iriller. Paul is told that his father was charged 
With a passion slaying. And proved guilty. But 
he also learns that his father had never once 
Stopped protesting his innocence! 

Paul starts to search out the truth for him- 
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Fiction lovers rightly expect great story-telling from the author of The 
Citadel, Keys of the Kingdom, Shannon’s Way and many another fine 
novel. And you will find story-telling at its greatest in this new Cronin 
classic, now in Collier’s, ‘TO LIVE AGAIN.” 


self, from old and tangled evidence. And in the 
face of a mysterious hostility the moment he 
mentions the supposedly closed case. As his des- 
perate game with the real killer begins, Paul 
knows that his own life, as well as his father’s, is 
at stake! 


To finish the full, inspiring story before it 
appears in book form this fall, read it in Collier’s. 


And, this week and every week, 


...enjoy Collier’s sparkling short stories, and 
famous short shorts, by other fiction favorites 
like Pat Frank, Nelia Gardner White, James 
Atlee Phillips, Corey Ford, Hugh Pentecost, 
P. G. Wodehouse, Erle Stanley Gardner. 


Read its most-often-quoted articles, on poli- 
tics here and abroad, sports, clothes, radio, TV 
and now featuring reports from the fighting front 
in the Far East! And chuckle over its 19 car- 
toons an issue. | 


Every week, lots of great reading 
Read it...in 


Collier's 
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sale of Ruth. I loved the Babe, but I 
couldn’t go with him to New York; 
I was a team man; I had to stay with 
Boston. I had never been to Boston (I 
have never yet been to Boston) and New 
York was only eighty miles from my 
Connecticut home, but I belonged to the 
Red Sox and I had to stay with them; 
they had, in a sense, brought me into 
the world; through them I had become 
conscious of America; I had to stick 
with them. So I did, year after year after 
year, while they sold off the rest of their 
stars and finished for fourteen con- 
secutive years in the second division, 
nine times in last place. ! 

A fan, of course, does not concen- 
trate his attention on one team. He 
studies every team and every player; 
he figures averages, lays out probabili- 
ties, and knows the strength and weak- 
ness of each batting order, each infield 
combination, and each set of outfielders. 
He knows by what percentage a team’s 
chances of winning any given game are 
weakened when its leading batter is in a 
slump; he knows that a good second 
baseman can lift a team from the second 
to the. first division; he knows that a 
pitcher’s effectiveness is as undepend- 
able as a flirtatious girl, and that a 
hurler capable of steady performance 
is as rare as a four-leaf clover in a grass 
skirt. 

A fan will tell you, with regard to any 
player, what the man is like as a big- 
leaguer. He may be a hard-hitting out- 
fielder with a weak throwing arm and 
intelligence enough to play his position 
well; he may be a weak-hitting shortstop 
with a strong arm and a good sense of 
strategy, so that the team’s infield play 1s 
improved by his presence. He may be a 
pitcher with a fast ball anda good curve 
but poor control. Such information the 
fan disgorges naturally in conversation 
with other fans ; such shoptalk goes on all 
over America winter and summer, in 
barbershops and taverns, cigar stores, 
in hotel dining-rooms, in taxicabs, in 
college clubs, and even—since radio and 


| : 
| ‘This one’s good for the hips—you ought to see my mother do it”’ 
Bere Sires , 
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television have carried the game to the 
home, and night games have tempted 
women to sit in the grandstand with 
their husbands and suitors—in women’s 
clubs and beauty parlors and over the 
back fence while the washing is being 
hung up. It is the national game, and 
whoever discovers it, discovers, as I did, 
the United States. 


if CANNOT now recite the names and 
general locations of the 59 minor 
leagues, or the complete rosters of the 
16 major-league clubs, but during the 
years from 1920 to 1924, while I was in 
high school, I could. In the spring and 
fall of those years, while school was in 
session, I met with other fans on the 
town green half an hour before school 
opened, and together we read the base- 
ball news and discussed it. I had a 
bicycle, and part of its normal equip- 
ment was a fielder’s glove, which hung 
on the handlebar. 
I rode around the town quite a bit, 
carrying special-delivery letters for the 
post office, and wherever | found a 
game I stopped and played for a while. 
On summer days, when I rode into the 
country to fish or swim, I played with 
farm boys wherever I found them knock- 
ing out flies or choosing up sides in a 


cow pasture. One summer day, when I 


had saved enough money, I went to New 
York and saw the Yankees play Detroit. 
It was my first big-league game, and it 
was almost too much for me—the crowd, 
the beautiful green of the infield grass, 
the odor of hot dogs, and the casual per- 
fection of the playing. Ruth didn’t do 
much until late in the game; then he 
came to bat with men on first and sec- 
ond and the score tied. Suddenly he 
swung at the ball and the Detroit right 
fielder began to run toward the fence; 
the crowd came to its feet and began a 
long roar, and the Babe trotted around 
the bases after the other runners, tipping 
his hat to the crowd as he reached home 
plate. The ball went over the fence. 

I shall never forget that scene, and no 


| 
| 
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work of art will ever, for me, matey ; 
memory. I still could not love the yan 
kees ; they were too powerful. | Preferred 
the underdog. But the Babe, in 9: 
from Boston, was a martyr making th 
best of unsavory conditions (his mar 
tyrdom eventually paid him $80,009 ‘ 
year) and I was for him. 

It was Washington which finally broke 
the Yankee string of pennants. Under 
Bucky Harris, then a managerial “bp, 
wonder,” the Senators nosed out the 
New York Giants for the championship 
in 1924, the year I was graduated from 
high school. I went to work in a bank 
and one of my jobs was to run a ney. 
fangled gadget called a radio, from 
which I took the noon stock quotations 
for the president of the bank, an elderly 
man of whom I was somewhat in awe, 

When the World Series began—the 
Giants had won the National League 
flag—I stayed after working hours and 
listened to the game on the radio. I was 
so completely absorbed in the an- 
nouncer’s play-by-play description of the 
proceedings that I did not notice that 
someone came and sat beside me. Sud- 
denly a voice said, “‘Do you think John 
McGraw will be able to outsmart that 
young fellow Harris?” It was the bank 
president; he was leaning forward in 
his chair and listening as eagerly as I. 
I said no quite casually, and reeled off a 
string of batting and fielding averages, 
pitchers’ records;, and examples of 
Harris’s strategy during the season, to 
support my contention. 

The president listened eagerly and 
asked for more information. He stayed 
until the end of the game, and was with 
me every day after that until the end 
of the Series, when Washington finally 
won in an overtime game through the 
superb relief pitching of Walter Johnson, 
who got into this, his first World Series, 
when he was past his prime, and who 
had lost the games in which he was the 
starting pitcher. When he and the 
Senators won that last game all my base 
ball ideals were realized—a young man- 
ager and an aged veteran had combine 
their skill and talent to outwit the great 
est of baseball managers and_ beat @ 
team that was favored to win. In addt- 
tion, the bank president and I wel 
friends. 


tte years later the Yankees a 
back in the World Series. I was: ° 


a student at a Virginia university, © 
garded by my freshman colleagues fro 
the deep South as a “dam ankee. 
stood with some of them in a de 
drugstore and listened to the br 7 
casts of the games. When the New - st 
team scored heavily in one inning aga ; 
their opponents, the St. Louis Cardiné 
I unconsciously said, under my bre#™” 
“‘Those damn’ Yankees!”’ 

The Southern boys turned an Fé 
at me with admiration. From he 
I was socially acceptable to them, 
together we felt fine when St. Louis 
the Series. For the next two yan 
Yankees won the Series; then ©° 
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along with one of his great teal» ee 


the Yankees finished behind it fo! 
consecutive years. 


corner 


ked 
d loo j 
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ie time the Yankees won another 
t, in 1932, I was a resident of 
fork. It was the first time I had 
9 a big-league town and | felt that 
to choose one of its teams as a 
favorite, a substitute for the Red 
4 yho were perennially in the cellar. 
k the Giants; Manager McGraw 
tired, turning over the manager’s 
) his first baseman, Bill Terry; the 
had finished sixth in the 1932 
ings. In 1933 the underdog Giants 
the National League pennant, and 
sed them all the way. 

/my days off I went to the Polo 
nds and sat in the grandstand be- 
the home dugout ; among the Giant 
‘who regularly sat in the same sec- 
“were several I easily recognized— 
Robinson, the dancer, George M. 
an, and Eddy Duchin. They were 
er fabulous characters, but they 
sred when I cheered, moaned when 
paned, and second-guessed Terry 
as I second-guessed him. 

‘THE World Series I had to turn on 
ishington, but that was unavoidable. 
sides, the Washington club was not a 
ady favorite of mine; it was a weapon 
r use against the Yankees. The Giants 
m the Series, 4 games to 3. They 
issed the pennant in the following two 
ars, and then in 1936 they won, and 
ed the Yankees in the World Series. 
was a Situation for whic 1 I had waited 
Ong time—my team against the Yan- 
es for the world’s championship. 
urthermore, Ruth was gone, and the 
ants had Carl Hubbell, one of the 
eat left-handed pitchers of the game. 
could root for Hubbell against the 
nkee batters without exception; with 
© Babe out of the line-up my loyalty 
S not divided. Now let revenge, saved 
for sixteen years, fall on the Yankees. 
it didn’t. Hubbell tamed them, throw- 
‘his screwball as well as I had ever 
Own my fadeaway in the days when 
layed with the Kelly Hills of Nauga- 
Ck, but Gehrig, Dickey, Lazzeri, Rolfe, 
Setti, and the rookie center fielder, 
> DiMaggio, were too much for the 
€r Giant pitchers. The Yankees took 
 Neries, 4 games to 2. | 

| Saw the games, and to the first one 
D0k an Englishman, a young editor 
) Was in the States for a visit. He 
Sed a mild sensation in our section 
ne grandstand by jumping up every 
a fly ball was hit, shouting and 
ing his arms. After he had seen four 
lve of them pulled down by fielders 
Nisp oe to me, ‘“Do they always 
them’? ” 

ud yes, almost always. 

| cricket,’ he said, “‘they don’t.” 
“Was impressed by the fielding 
ly, and by the work of the 
'S, whom he called “bowlers,” 
M used in cricket. I explained the 
jue of the game as best I could, 
realized after a while that certain 
‘Were unexplainable; they were 
@ store of knowledge which had 
*, With me, unconscious. I knew 
A about baseball that I couldn’t 
it, even to a cricketer, who 
4 somewhat similar game. 

“med satisfied with what I said, 


however, and when we returned to his | 
hotel he said to his wife, *‘ Darling, I’ve 
really been to America today—right in 
the middle of it.”” He then described 
the game to her in terms of cricket, a 
performance which not only entertained 
me, but clarified certain points in the 
action of the game which I had missed. 

“You must see a game,” he said to 
her finally, ““and you must eat a lot of 
hot dogs.”’ 

I took her to the next game, and she 
agreed with her husband. 

“It’s really the States, isn’t it?”’ she 
said as she finished her second hot dog 
and looked around the grandstand. “I 
mean,” she added, “‘this is what you 
people are like—taking a simple game 
of rounders and making it into a 
magnificent spectacle, and teaching 
your players to do it so well.” 

A simple game of rounders, indeed! 
I was horrified, but the more I thought 
about it the more I realized that what 
she said was right. Everywhere in the 
world, from time without end, boys 
have been chucking balls and hitting 
them with sticks; they did it in Egypt, 
before the pyramids were built. 

Baseball is an elaboration of the 
simplest of pastimes, a mock duel be- 
tween a ball and a bat. We complicated 
and polished it as we complicated and 
polished the idea of internal combustion, 
the secret of the motorcar. We made it 
as difficult and as devious as a game of 
chess ; it is, in fact, a game of chess with 
live pieces, and with each piece thinking 
and acting for itself. 


A PSYCHOLOGIST might say that into it 
the fans project their personal problems, 
and that big-league baseball is a reflec- 
tion of democratic society, a mythology 
in which the gods and goddesses of our 
free community perform their Olympian 
battles for the entertainment of the 
populace which manufactures and sup- 
ports them. Such a psychologist might 
be entirely right; but his explanation 
would mean nothing to me, or to any 
other real fan. Baseball is baseball; it is 
the reason for opening the morning 
newspaper to the sports page; it is a 
drama which never ends and never 
begins; it is a hobby and an entertain- 
ment which requires no equipment and 
costs no more than the price of a 
bleacher or a grandstand seat. , 

It is, above all, the extension of an 
American boy’s youth into his man- 
hood, the thing he shares in common 
with all other men, the means of dis- 
covering common ground with any 
citizen he meets. It is difficult for me to 
imagine myself as an American in an 
America without baseball; I would be a 
New Englander, and a writer, but how 
would I identify myself with such places 
as St. Louis and Pittsburgh, and with 
the cities of the Three-] League, and 
the towns of the Kitty League? Jazz 
wouldn’t do it, or the movies, or politics, 
or regional novels, or such sports as 
football and basketball. If we did not 
have baseball I think we would have to 
invent it. If organized baseball had been 
part of our culture a century ago I don’t 
think we’d have fought the Civil War. 

After 1937 the Giants faded and I 
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@ Sailing on a blue bay 
is year ‘round fun. 
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Did you miss some fun this summer ?... well, it’s 
waiting for you now in San Diego. Relax in the 
balmy warmth of this semi-tropic land, or taste 
the tang of invigorating mountain air. Take in 
the desert, too... all on one yacation, to one 
place... exciting San Diego. ones cr 
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of Manana, for Jai Alai games, 
Racing, Mexican cuisine and the 
customs of a foreign land. 
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looked around for another contender 
with strength enough to tackle the 
Yankees. Various National League 
teams tried, in various World Series, 
but none succeeded until 1942, when the 
St. Louis Cardinals took the New 
Yorkers, only to be soundly beaten the 
next year. ' 3 

Meanwhile, Tom Yawkey, a man 
described in sports stories by the simple 
word “millionaire,” bought the Red Sox 
and began to build them toward re- 
spectability by putting out money for 
players, a notion of which I am not too 
fond, being addicted to the romantic 
idea of putting together a winning team 
with wit and spit and a rabbit’s foot 
in the hip pocket. 

Still, the Red Sox had a destiny ; they 
had to make up some time for what had 
happened to them in 1920. They did it 
finally in 1946, and I was glad. They 
went into the World Series heavily 
favored to beat the St. Louis Cardinals, 
who had taken the National League 
pennant from Brooklyn in a play-off 
series, the teams having tied in the 
regular season. 

The Red Sox were so heavily favored, 
in fact, that when the Cardinals began 
to put up a good fight I found myself, 
to my horror, turning against the Sox. 
Perhaps it had been happening in me 
all the time; perhaps I resented the fact 
that the long-awaited return to power 
had been bought, not developed or dis- 
covered or molded from unpromising 
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(heck that /npulse A 


To dump the pot roast in your husband's lap 


material, so that the team was referred 
to as the ‘“‘Millionaires”’ and the “ Gold- 
plated Red Sox.” At any rate, by the 
time the Series came down to the seventh 
and final game I was rooting for the 
Cardinals. | had waited twenty-six years 
for the Red Sox to get into a World 
Series, and then I turned against them. 
I was happy when the Cardinals won 
the game. The next year I was pleased 
when Scarborough and the Senators 
jolted the Sox and Cleveland won. Last 
year I watched with glee while Scar- 
borough did it again. | 

By that time I was a genuine Wash- 
ington fan, having taken the Senators 
as a second wife, following my divorce 
from Boston. I moved to the city in the 
spring of the year, and when the team 
went into a protracted slump and the 
local sports writers jumped on them, [| 
took them to my heart. Most sports 
writers are power lovers; they fawn on 
champions and brush off failures with 
rude words. I thought they were treating 
the Senators shabbily, so | went down 
to Griffith Stadium to sit behind first 
base and cheer for the home team. One 
of the nicest things it did for me was 
beat Boston. 

During the winter Bucky Harris came 
back as manager; early in the season 
he got a good second baseman named 
Cass Michaels from the White Sox, 
though he had to give up Scarborough 
in the swap. The team is being built 
slowly, with wit and spit. Its players are 
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young; its manager now is old g 
seasoned ; in a few years the youngste;. 
will develop and we'll be in the fizg 
division, fighting for a pennant. 

If we win, it will be the victory | have 
been waiting for; yet I may prove fickje 
again. | don’t think I can stay long with 
a champion; the atmosphere is yp. 
comfortable; I like it better down in the 
cellar, with the underdogs, where the 
odds are heavy and the way to the to 
is long and difficult. It’s more fun that 
way. Once the top has been reacheq 
there is nowhere to go but down; go 
long as a team is on its way up, the days 
are a challenge and the nights are ful] 
of worry; some of us enjoy it that way, 


| ieee ago I gave up the fight to attain 
respectability as a citizen by reading the 
front page of the morning newspaper 
first. | turn unashamedly to the baseball 
news. 

I love baseball; I read about it twelve 
months of the year; I talk to everybody 
and anybody about it; I ask any person 
I encounter, male or female, the same 
question, in the same manner, from 
April until October—** Have you heard 
any scores?’’ You’d be surprised how 
many friends I make that way. 

Now and then I try to explain the 
fascination of the game to people who 
say they do not understand how such 
enthusiasm can be maintained without 
participating in the game itself. | tell 
them they are mistaken; I am a par- 
ticipant; so is every other fan who ever 
played baseball as a kid. The stands and 
bleachers at games all over the country 
are filled with ex-pitchers, ex-infielders, 
ex-outfielders, and ex-catchers. Every 
fan who is worth his salt winds up with 
each pitch, runs with each hitter, and 
makes the throw from deep shortstop. 

I have personally pitched some of the 
greatest games in the history of base- 
ball, and won others by my batting 
prowess, though all the time I was sitting 
in the stands. Nowadays, with the 
attendance increasing and women com 
ing along to take a look, there are spe 


~tators who do not also play; these, 


submit, are not fans; they are customers. 

Down on the field, whether in Wash- 
ington or New York or Boston oF 
Louis, or in any of the hundreds d 
minor-league parks, there are playe!s 
with chewing tobacco in their cheeks, 
boys from the hills and plains of the 
West and Southwest. Beside them ale 
town boys from the East, chewing noth- 
ing more lethal than gum. They play 4 
game of ball, dramatizing, so the psy 
chologist might say, the free enterpris¢ 
of our democratic society. But to ! 
fans in the stands all this is an illusio™ 
It is they who are playing the game, r 
boys on the field are merely extensio# 
of themselves, and far from beings 3 
psychological drama, what transpires | 
the diamond is a sweaty struggle W! 
began on a corner lot somewhere - 
suburban or country neighborho d 
twenty or thirty or forty years 48°: 4 
which is still going on. 


| a 
It is baseball, the great Amen : 


game, only that and nothing more” =e 
rounders, not a folk drama with pit ty; 
representing the heroes of a free S°° 


form of psychotherapy for the fan, 
| escape from reality. 

sourse, we fans may be neurotic; 
ay need psychiatric treatment; but 
en’t harmful unless. aroused, and, 
he friendly black snake, we do 
good. We provide the only com- 
y unified group of Americans in 
republic ; we, in fact, are the only 
le who know precisely why we are 
ricans, and what America means 


owning in Italy was homesick for 
i in England. When I am out of 
‘country and spring comes I am 
esick for baseball—the green-car- 
d park, the tobacco-chewing players, 
shirt-sleeved crowd, the hot dogs and 
la pop, and the afternoon shadows 
ping out over the infield while the 
grapher’s key sounds in the press 
. That, for me, is America; without 
F id be as lost as a heathen Chinee. 
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(Continued from page 33) 


mal circumstances. But it’s going to 
ave to remember. 
As I write, an odd thing is happening 
‘the United States. Employment and 
employment are rising at the same 
ne. As of July 1, there were 61,500,000 
ople employed and about 3,100,000 
iemployed. The unemployment figure 
Ower than last spring, when there was 
at uneasiness, and reflects seasonal, 
Summer, employment in agriculture 
d other seasonal occupation, but the 
end is upward in both figures. This is 
Cause the Labor Force itself is in- 
easing, according to Bureau of Labor 
lalistics figures, at the rate of almost 
0,000 a year. (The Labor Force in- 
ides all persons over 14 who are able 
id willing to work.) This is because 
t birth rate is increasing, as is our life 
M, SO while there are more jobs be- 
Se of our expanding economy, there 
‘More people to fill them. All of which 
ans that in spite of prosperity, in 
te of increased production and con- 
ler demand, jobs will be harder to get. 
this writing the Korean civil war 
eat€ns to involve us deeply. If it 
~, Our economy will change over- 
» and what will happen is anybody’s 
» Already, in Washington, concern 
Hsing unemployment has given way 
tries Over manpower shortage. But 
Ings stand at the moment there will 
DS, according to government ex- 
but the job-hunter must look 
and, once he finds one, must sell 
TVices at a lower figure than he 
have received three years ago. 
alter that he’s going to have to 
ue to sell himself by first-rate 
Mance in order to keep it. 


This, of course, is as it should be and 
is one of the fundamentals of our eco- 
nomic system, but it was ignored during 
the war, when selling didn’t seem very 
important. Now selling is all-important 
again. It always was important, of course, 
because American economy is founded 
on selling and needs continued selling 
to survive. It was with this in mind that 
the General Electric Company went 
into show business last spring. This 
great corporation put up half a million 
dollars to produce three road shows, 
complete with professional directors as 
well as casts that included Hollywood 
and Broadway troupers. Each produc- 
tion required 78 crates of scenery and 
props, and each was of the same play, 
a dramatic exercise called The Birth of a 
Salesman. The three companies toured 
for five and a half weeks, showing in 45 
American cities to some 30,000 appli- 
ance dealers and their families and 
friends. 

The men who manage General Elec- 
tric were not in show business in the 
usual sense. They weren’t acting as 
angels of a play to make money out of 
the production itself, although they ex- 
pect to profit, and to profit richly in the 
long run, from their theatrical venture. 
Their real purpose was to drive home 
the lesson that salesmanship is an abso- 
lute “‘must,’’ and will continue to be 
so, even though times boom. 

The Birth of a Salesman was the story 
of a young man named Ben Morgan, 
a GE appliance dealer who had had it 
very easy during war days and for a 
while thereafter, and who found the 
tough competition of 1950 formidable— 
so formidable, indeed, that he was 
almost overwhelmed by it. Almost, but 
not quite. Ben bethought himself of 
American enterprise and sales tech- 
niques. Like an Alger hero, he stopped 
at no ethical thing and spared no honest 
effort to sell his goods, and because he 
did he weathered the competitive storm. 


ta were other characters to round 
out the fable: the lazy salesman—you 
know him—who wasted his time talking 
about his amorous exploits when he 
should have been trying to sell refrigera- 
tors; the wise guy—you know him, too 
—who lasted a few days and then 
drifted on to something else; the am- 
bitious young man—you ought to know 
him if you don’t—who wasn’t a natural 
salesman, but who kept plugging until 
he mastered the technique and became a 
great one. 

The results? While no claims for Birth 
are made, it is a fact that GE’s sales at 
this point are a walloping 20 per cent 
above those at this time last year, and 
one dealer in New Mexico who saw 
the play became so inspired that he 
sold $5,000 in GE products within two 
weeks—an unheard-of figure for his 
small community. 

I’ve told the story of GE’s show be- 
cause it’s the same with jobs as with 
electrical appliances : You’ve got to sell, 
and that means effort and organization 
and planning and thinking. It means 
enthusiasm and readiness for oppor- 
tunity. 

For instance, did you ever hear of 
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Business Manager and Hostess. Have at- 
tractive suite in addition to salary, thanks 
| to Lewis Training.’’ Write for Free Book. 

£ Course approved for Veterans’ Training 
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aK dletown than 
some out even, after all. 
is just 4 sample of 


% anformation } 


On grocer’s shelves all across the 
country you'll soon be spying two new 
quick-frozen concentrates—tomato and 
milk. The tomato is first cousin to those 
orange and other fruit concentrates that 
hit the market with a bang. The milk con- 
centrate is the result of two years of pa- 
tient and difficult research that finally 
succeeded in turning out a product which, 
when thawed with water, actually changes 
into whole milk. 


Here’s a squeeze play for picnics 
and supper parties: mustard in a collap- 
sible tube like tooth paste. Press it, and a 
tawny ribbon slithers over your frank- 
furter or cold cuts. It is a fine French 
product made by the mustard kings of 
Dijon, France. Three flavors to choose 
from—the light, bland type, a piquant 
tarragon flavor, and a 3-herbs mustard. 


Succulent shrimpburgers are now 
yours for the buying. In the Atlantic, from 
Key West to North Carolina, fishermen 
net the shrimps, which are then mixed with 
a bit of potato, white sauce, and powdered 
egg, and pressed into patties. All you have 
to do is to pan-fry them a minute on each 
side and clap ’em between toast. 


For that genuine French tang in 
your salads try mixing your oil with a new 
champagne vinegar. Made from the juice 
of French grapes, the wine has shed its 
bubbles but retains its champagne flavor. 


Twins are now in style, so it will 
pay you, if you have a small family, to ask 
around for the new little twin loaves of 
bread that bakers are now introducing to 
their customers. Wrapped individually, 
then overwrapped as one conventional 
loaf, you can get them white, dark, or 
mixed. The second loaf stays airtight until 
you break the seal. 


Eggs and bacon—and bacon and 
eggs. Even the most consistent breakfaster 
gets a bit weary of this regime. If you are, 
then you are a candidate for the new cin- 

~ namon waffles that come pre-cooked and 
quick frozen. All you do is to stick them 
into the toaster for a quick browning, and 
they pop up crisp and tasty. 
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Are you a honey lover? Then, for 
you, there’s a new treat in store, a spread 
of creamed honey and fruit that is as de- 
licious as it is dainty. You can look for- 
ward in the near future to these flavors: 
red raspberry, strawberry, peach, apricot, 
cherry, grape juice, and orange. | 


Pygmy turkeys with all the taste at- 
tributes of the big gobblers have arrived on 
some of the big city markets. It took years 
of experimentation to dwindle them down 
to the tender, plump 3- to 6-pounders now 
offered. They can be fried like chickens or 
treated as turkeys and roasted. The little 
fellows will soon be available nation-wide. 


From the rock-bound coast of 
Maine comes a new, exciting delicacy called 
sea urchin caviar. Divers gather the ur- 
chins—they’re little green burrs like chest- 
nuts. Then the tiny eggs, orange in color, 
are scooped out, vacuum-packed, and 
ready for parties all year round. Spread 
on a bite of toast, with a squeeze of lemon 
or a speck of onion, it makes a hors 
d’oeuvre to be talked about. 


If you have hitherto been making 
dumplings which, according to your hus- 
band, resemble lead bullets, take heart. 
For with a new golden egg dumpling mix 
now available you simply can’t turn out 
anything but light, fluffy, featherweight 
puff balls every time, no matter how heavy- 
handed you are. 


Get ready to run up the flag for 
a new cake mix—this time it’s a marble 
cake. And any cook who knows how fussy 
it is to make one will welcome this new 
addition to her pantry shelf. Twin bags 
keep the white and chocolate separate. 
Simply mix each individually, and then 
spoon them alternately into a pan for 
baking. 

PRISCILLA JAQUITH 


e Names and addresses of manufacturers 
and distributors of the products mentioned 
in FOOD FRONT will be mailed to 
any reader who requests them. Send your 
inquiries, with self-addressed , stamped enve- 
lope, to Food Front, The American Maga- 
zine, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 


Archie? I didn’t until one day he hit mel 
on the nose. That’s literally true. | y, 
lying on one of the northside beaches in 
Chicago one sunny summer’s afi ternoon 
when what seemed to be a colored pam. 
phlet blew across the sand and landed 
on my face. Since I was dozing, | came 
up sputtering, and there was Archie 
the familiar comic-book character whoge 
teen-age escapades are familiar to count. 
less youngsters, staring out of the pages 
at me. 

So I read the comic book and jt 
seemed to me to have great appeal, 
Why, then, I asked myself, wasn’t it ful] 
of advertising for children? So I asked 
some questions, and I discovered that 
the advertisers didn’t know about 
Archie, didn’t know who read him or 
why, and weren’t having any. Then | 
went to Archie’s creators and sold them 
on a survey of youngsters who follow 
his adventures. After I made the survey, 
they took the information to advertisers, 
and today they’re taking in around 
$100,000 in advertising each year from 
Archie’s adventures. Incidentally, I’m 
still making surveys for Archie’s bosses, 

Not that I advocate that you wait 
until opportunity hits you in the face; 
I'm telling ree pace oY ae perators in broadcasting stations, and 
sag stiles Hey ‘ob does Au u'll save yourself a lot of grief if you'll 
up, whether you've hunted for it or : ust look up a few facts and figures show- 
happened on it. You see, in a sense, I’m Mf eaten in ave episen an 
always looking for a job, because each ft you lt go to your local Chamber 0 


jommerce or write to the National 
i represents 4 See | 
ey Sor ay oreseeation ae Ssociation of Manufacturers, or apply 
e : 


any of a number of similar organiza- 
Ox of our discoveries is that the 


ons, they will give you information or 

jori igh- ege I you where to get it. Or you may. 

ia Ra Pe tiueatige an ae oe 7 rite to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

do, and haven’t given much thought epartment of Labor, Washington, 

to the matter. These, of course, do not . C., where you'll get all the informa- 
include those young people who are 


on you want. 
being educated for the professions and The Bureau publishes an Occupational 
specialized occupations. 


utlook Handbook that will inform you 

Today the undecided ones had better sts oom and Be BAER prob- 
make up their minds. If I were looking sent ab almost 3 pometea> ak 
for a job I’d start out by knowing the se are out es many as exist, = ess 
product or abilities I have to sell. ee Such Jobs as stratosphere 
isn’t much good any more just to 8° a a lion-taming, on the like, 
looking for any kind of work. I wouldn t, - 2 aeee YOu nine would ar to 
for instance, go to the personnel mate a 4 up glaeae = bet et ese 
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d industrial occupations; and agri- 
In other words, you aren’t likely ” 
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of college who went t : ; 
ae ee rae said, ~ 1 do rest you. If you want to be a radio 


anything to get a job with your com — 3 


ator on a ship, you'll find the pros- 
pany. I'll sweep the floor if you wan ‘hot so pleasing, because the field 
me to.” well, 
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’ . lied, Obs are declining. The same is true 
Ne See oor srecpet or the € airlines. The field is tight and 
last 35 years and we haven't bee? 0 


g tighter. 
templating a change. But if you a 4 different, however, in the broad- 
prove you can sweep the floor beth 


ig stations. There, you'll find an 
than he can you’ve got a job, and eh ding field, excellent opportunities, 
you'll have it for 35 years just as = 


Ds plentiful, especially if you go 
aller communities. You may have 
Cept less money in the smaller 
» but you can comfort yourself 
1€ thought that it costs less to live 
Cdletown than in Manhattan, so 
me out even, after all. 

1 information is just a sample of 


several things you can do. 
‘there are aptitude tests and exam- 
ns to discover your potentialities, 
youll probably find that your 
fies lie in fields for which you’ve 
ys had a secret yen. In my own 
I didn’t have any aptitude test, 
ty, but I find it highly significant 
J was the politician of my class and 
to sample opinions of the other 
ents in order to put over my plans. 
's very likely, incidentally, that your 
| school or college can give you 
tude tests, or that the school authori- 
, will be able to direct you where to 
‘to take them. In some states the 
sited States Employment Service will 
20m nodate you. 


9 you decide what you want to do. 
t’s say it has to do with radio. That’s 
ite a field, especially with television 
ming fast, and you've enough knowl- 
ge and skill to qualify for a job as 
dio operator with a little training. 
it what kind of operator? There are, 
‘course, several kinds. There are radio 
yerators on ships and radio operators 
n airplanes, and these are glamorous 
nd profitable jobs; there are also 


had it.” a 
That set the young man to think 
His first job, he realized, was "4 jt 
cover what he had to sell, and © at 
So you'd better know what y0U debs 
to do. If you haven’t already 6° — 


what you can get from the Department 
of Labor, the Department of Com- 
merce, Chambers of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and so on. All you have to do is supply 
the effort of asking. 

After you know what you want to do 
and what the opportunities are in the 
field you have chosen, the next thing is 
to find out where is the best place to 
look for a job. This information you 
can get from sources already named and 
from others. For instance, you can get 
information on population trends—and 
therefore market possibilities—from the 
Bureau of Census, or the Department of 
Labor can give you information on the 
changes in the Labor Force—that is, 
its geographical changes and probable 
future changes—while the Department 
of Commerce can give you income in- 
formation on various regions, business 
conditions in various communities— 
even the smallest—and long-term data 
on these matters. 

The Department of Commerce also 
has figures on employment trends that 
will help you to make your choice. These 
figures show, for instance, that right 
now unemployment in New England is 
rising; that it is declining slightly in 
New York and rapidly in Pennsylvania ; 
that it is lessening in the Middle West, 
with the exception of Illinois, where it is 
increasing; that on the West Coast it is 
decreasing, as it is in the southeastern 
states; and that in Texas there’s practi- 
cally no unemployment at all. 

Therefore, from this, you might decide 
not to go to New England, unless you 
had particular reason to do so, because 
of a declining economic condition. You 
might pass up Illinois, too, and maybe 
even New York, because both these 
states seem crowded—but elsewhere in 
the nation the prospects look good. In 
this way you can make your choice. 

Now you are informed of three essen- 
tial things: what you want to do; what 
the opportunities are in your field; and 
what sections of the country are the 
best, economically speaking, for you to 
consider when you look for a job. And 
you are ready to apply for a job. Here’s 
where salesmanship comes in. 


be better understand one_ thing 
right now: You'll probably make a. 
mistake or two. Everybody does, so 
don’t let it bother you. I made some 
ludicrous mistakes. For instance, in an 
effort to be original, and because I was 
going to research youthful opinions, I 
had the crazy idea that if I dressed as a 
college student when I went to sell my 
services I would put over the idea better. 
I would be different, I thought. And I 
certainly was. 

Never shall I forget the bewildered 
looks on the faces of the receptionists 
as I appeared in offices of advertising 
companies turned out in moccasins, 
sweat socks, T-shirt, and blue jeans— 
yellow corduroys on alternate days— 
and asked to see the president of the 
firm. I was indeed different, but all I 
ever seemed to get out of it was precise 
information as to where the delivery 
entrances were. 

And of course you’ll tend to oversell 
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The demand for skilled accountants—men and women who 
really know their business—is increasing. National and state 
legislation is requiring of business much more in the 
way of Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Or- 
ganization, Management, Finance. Men who prove their 
qualifications in this important field are promoted to 
responsible executive positions. 

Knowledge of bookkeeping unnecessary. We train 
you from ground up, or according to your individual 
needs. Low cost; easy terms. 

Send for free 48-page book describing the LaSalle 
accountancy training and the opportunities in this highly 
profitable feld—plus ““Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” 
a book which has helped many men. 
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AMERICA’S No.1 CORN PLASTER 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You’ll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


: The liver should pour out about 2 pints of bile juice 
into your digestive tract every day. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food may not digest. It may just 
decay in the digestive tract. Then gas bloats up your 
stomach. You get constipated. You feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk. 

It takes those mild, gentle Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freely to make you 
feel ‘up and up.” Get a package today. Effective in 
making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills, 33¢ at any drugstore. 
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Sell only 100 Ass’ts — make up to $50! Complete line Xmas, 
Everyday Cards. New “Spang-l-ettes’’ and Famous “Prize” 
Ass’ts; Name Imprinted Xmas Cards, 40 for $1 up; Sta- 
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SAMPLES No risk... Money back guarantee. Request 
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yourself. I did. I’ll never forget one of 
the hardest lessons I learned, either. 
That was when, after I had succeeded 
in selling a man on a job, I hung around 
and talked some more. I’m a fast talker 
and after about a half-hour’s mono- 
logue my customer suddenly said, ““Let’s 
see that contract again.’ I handed it to 
him, and slowly, with agonizing de- 
liberation, he tore it to bits. “You've 
unsold me, son,” he said. “Sorry.” 

I left the office in a sort of daze, hurt 
and ashamed. Next morning’s mail 
brought a new contract, signed by him 
and only to be signed by me to make it 
binding, and with it a long, friendly 
letter from my friend warning me against 
the dangers of overselling. “Once you ve 
put it over,” he wrote, “shut up. Don’t 
open the case for argument again by 
shooting off your mouth as you did 
yesterday. Here’s the contract. 1 want 
the survey, but I also wanted you to 
learn a lesson.” 

I did, and I mention it simply as a 
cautioning admonition. Young people 
tend to oversell. 

So if you do oversell yourself when 
you’re looking for a job, don’t be too 
downcast. Others can and do make the 
same mistake. Remember my experi- 
ence and your own, and learn by them, 
and keep right on being enthusiastic. 
After all, very few people are ever 
antagonized by real enthusiasm, if you 
know what you’re talking about, and 
even if you don’t make the sale—in your 
case, if you don’t get the job—you'll 
probably have made a lasting impres- 
sion. 


Lacocktcarrie the first big sale I made 
was due to real enthusiasm and a belief 
in the rightness of my case. The sale was 
to six Chicago department stores, and 
it was for a survey to learn what news- 
papers the young of the town read and 
whether the department-store advertise- 
ments were effective with the kids. To 
make any money, I needed all six stores 
to join in the survey, and the advertising 
manager of one of the six demanded, 
for some reason, that I get photostats 
of the contracts of the other five before 
he’d sign up. He’d take the service, said 
he, if the others did. 

I had four of the five, all right, but the 
advertising manager of the fifth, after 
having agreed to take the service several 
days before, suddenly backed out when 
I brought him the contract. I was just 19 
and I suppose I was a little frantic. I 
grabbed a newspaper, turned to his 
store’s advertisement for that day, and 
thrust it into the face of the startled big 
shot. “Do you know,” I shouted, 
“whether you’re getting your money’s 
worth out of this ad?” It took him a 
moment to answer, and I was scared 
because of what I had done. I thought 
I had ruined the deal, but I hadn’t. 
As it turned out, he actually didn’t 
know whether he was getting his 
money’s worth. I sold him, and I got 
the contract with the six department 
stores. 

Nobody will begrudge you your en- 
thusiasm. The worst that can happen ts 
that you'll be turned down; but you'll 
get a job in the end. Youll get it if you 
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know your business and keep on being 
enthusiastic and confident. 

By being enthusiastic you uncon- 
sciously let your prospective employer 
know about yourself. You have to, you 
know. A lot of young people, however, 
are self-conscious or feel that it is be- 
neath their dignity to talk about them- 
selves, when sometimes that’s all that is 
needed to get the job. Take the job we 
did for the advertising agency of the 
Coast Guard, for example. 


RE Coast Guard Academy is at New 
London, Conn., and the Guard was 
very anxious to have heavy competition 
for admission, but wasn’t getting it. 
They wanted to recruit a student body 
of 250, but had only 130 applicants. This 
was in 1947, and they retained us to 
find out what was the matter. 

We soon discovered why they weren’t 
getting applicants. Very few people had 
ever heard of the Coast Guard Academy, 
and those who had didn’t know much 
about it. Therefore, we made a survey 
of 15,000 young men, all of whom were 
in fine physical condition, with perfect 
vision—ideal officer material. We got 
our data on them from high schools and 
other local sources. 

To these boys we gave all the facts 
regarding the Coast Guard Academy: 
that it is one of the finest engineering 
schools in the nation and that it gives 
a B.S. degree; that the student receives 
$60 a month salary, plus good room 
and board and free uniforms, with a 
two-month cruise to the Caribbean or 
somewhere equally attractive at the end 
of each school year; and that the 
Academy has a beautiful campus at 
New London, with very pleasant quar- 
ters for the students. After this, we left 
a post card with each of the 15,000 for 
them to send in case they wanted more 
information about the Academy. 

Out of the 15,000 cards, the Guard 
received 6,000, of whom 2,000 applied. 

That’s what I mean by confidently and 
enthusiastically selling your qualifica- 
tions. The Coast Guard’s light had been 
under a very big bushel before we made 
our survey, so naturally it wasn’t getting 
anywhere. 

These are confusing times, it is true, 
but, barring the presently unforeseen, 
prosperity will continue, even though 
jobs may be more difficult to get. We're 
producing at the resounding rate of 
9,000,000 automobiles a year and build- 

ing urban dwellings at the rate of 
1,500,000 a year, and consumer demand 
is rising for practically everything from 


food to furnaces. New businesses spring . 


up every day. United States Steel Presi- 
dent Benjamin F. Fairless said recently 
that as many as 30,000 new businesses 
had been started in each month of the 
first four years following the war. 

So there are opportunities along with 
the difficulties. : 

If I were looking for a job today, 
therefore, I’d remember this is a normal 
situation and start out with all the 
enthusiasm I could muster to find my 
opportunity and sel! myself. 

I think I’d succeed, too. 


THE END*x* 


it’s Fun to Fly 


to Europe 
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all set, we were waved aside to wait. The 
help had work to do—flight lists and that 
sort of thing. We wandered out for 9 
cup of coffee and a second breakfast. 
Halfway through, I nudged Jay. “‘ How’, 
your cold?” His was gone, so was 
mine. 7 
With our health back, we returned to 
the terminal to check up on the bus 
which was to take us out to La Guardia, 
We hung around spotting our fellow 
passengers. They included a handsome 
Indian (no turban), a distinguished- 
looking Negro with his wife and cute lit- 
tle girl, her hair done up in tiny pigtails, 
several who looked like students, a lush 


~ brunette (Hedy Lamarr type) who had 


already acquired several males to pro- 
tect her. We climbed aboard (bus fare is 
$1.25) for the ride to La Guardia. It 
takes about 45 minutes. 

Once there, we filled out forms—pretty 
much routine. There is no outgoing cus- 
toms procedure, except that if you are 
carrying anything foreign-made (we had 
a German camera) you must declare it 
in order to get it back in the country 
without paying duty. 

Shortly after 10 o’clock we climbed 
aboard. We found two seats about half- 
way back in the cabin. Not the best 
seats for watching the scenery, since we 
had a wing right below us, but better 
riding perhaps, than farther back, if the 
going got bumpy. 

After we were all in, the stewardess 
went up and down the aisle checking to 
see if our seat belts were fastened and 


cautioning us that the no-smoking light 
which had flashed on meant exactly that 


—no smoking during take-offs and land- 


ings. Our little zipper bags were tucked 


under our seats. 


W. sat there thinking, ‘Well, okay; 


let’s go.”” Some people got out the maps 
from the seat pockets and started 10 
1 didnt 
Plenty of time for that after I had got this 
crate in the air. I thought of all the lus 
gage in the hold, all the gas in the tanks. 


check the route we'd take. 


But then we started to move, taxie 
down the runway, turned, taxied 


roaring. 


This was the big running jump, " 
shot down the field. Somewhere a!0 


the way we were air-borne. What we 4 


* é€ 
was stay air-borne for i — 
to do now y New? 


veli0g — 
would 
d have 


to set our watches.ahead 214 hours: 


next 1,163 miles—until Gander, 
foundland, appeared. We were tra 
in a 4-motored plane and Gander 
take us 5 hours, and then we woul 


People started to relax and get com 
fortable. Jay and I exchanged ov 


gloves, and pearl necklace and st p 
them in my zipper bag. Everyone 
was doing the same thing. ~° 


We passed over Boston and tune j 


northeast, hugging the coastline. 


down 
another, and paused, the four engin 


r suit 
jackets for sweaters. I took off my fed 


ing about 8,000 feet over a puffy 
ayer, with occasional holes in it 
which the sun streamed and lit 
, water. Very pretty, I thought, 
yen do we eat? 

ch was early—and large. It was 
/on trays at our seats: creamed 
n, fruit salad, good rolls and but- 
id strawberry jam, peas, coffee, and 
eam. Free, and no tipping. 

ry, the pretty stewardess, was a 
-up and down the aisle with lunch- 
gays, a bottle for the baby in the 
‘load, cookies for the 8-year-old 
oy aboard, cocktails and cham- 
ie for various passengers. She was 
ant and good-humored in a no- 
sort of way. A couple of the 
ents tossed a few tentative passes in 
jirection, but it was obvious she was 
istomed to handling experts in that 
artm ent. They soon gave up. 


u have to stay in your seat for 
lings and take-offs, but the rest of the 
s you're free to wander about and 
t. Lissy Karpf, of New York, with 
ym we had got acquainted at the air- 
t, traded seats with the man across 
aisle in order to discuss the hotel 
ation in Geneva. The handsome In- 
n was returning to his own country, 
Paris, after two years in America 
dying dentistry. The Hedy Lamarr 
¥e was going to Paris to study art. The 
ung man in the seat ahead of us who 
Veled for his father’s business— 
wasing dollars,” he called it—was go- 
to Geneva to marry a Swiss girl. An 
an flight seems to bring out the 
ghborliness in people. 

\fter crossing the Canadian border, 
Plane swung east, out to sea. Most of 
stopped talking to look at the ocean. 
littered in the sun, where we could 
‘it through the clouds, but looked 
€ctly quiet. We learned that it al- 
Ss looks calm if you’re high enough 
the air, but that doesn’t mean it is 
nN. It is surprising, though, how soon 
M unseasoned air travelers, like Jay 
i me, forget to look out the win- 
W, except occasionally. We played 
'rummy, read the magazines, buzzed 
‘Snacks—coffee, cookies, cheese and 
Ckers, whatever you want that they’ve 


© had a 7-man crew—a captain- 
4, co-pilot, flight engineer, radio offi- 
‘Ravigator, stewardess, and purser. 
©o-pilot, a big Texan, came back to 
HOW We were getting along, patted 
infant on the head, inspected the 
u Cowboy’s six-guns and showed 
HOw they shoot them in Texas. 
Out 2:30 our time (EST), we began 
mg Newfoundland. Around Gan- 
> land looks as if it might be on 
“— planet—and as barren of life. 
€an seems to send in long fingers 
tl around pieces of land and then 
CK out again. Employees at the 
‘Can get out only by air; they all 
‘the field. 

"Fasten seat belts—no smoking” 
shed on, and we started coming 
a landing. Landings, somehow, 
Ot easier On my nervous system 
€-offs ; I found it possible to let 
Edo the work with hardly any 


aa 


«| 


help from me. We all yawned and popped 
our ears as we lost altitude. 

Next we were sprayed—or rather the 
plane was. The stewardess walked up 
and down the aisle aiming a spray gun at 
us. The idea was to keep the plane and 
its contents, including us, from bringing 
in unwanted insects. Happened at each 
airport, just before we landed. 

We touched ground with a gentle 
bump, taxied up to the airport’s front 
door, and after a few minutes’ wait, were 
allowed to scramble out—to be knocked 
practically flat on our backs by the wind! 
Not exactly a hurricane wind, but a 
good, strong 40-mile-an-hour draft. 

It was about 6 p.M., Gander time, and 
we had an hour’s stopover—dinner for 
us, gas for the plane. Lissy and I made 
for the ladies’ washroom, hoping to find 
more spacious facilities for cleaning up 
than the plane afforded. We did, too. 
Miles of large, gleaming washbowls and 
beautiful hot-water faucets, out of which 
shot boiling water. After we had figured 
out how to get clean without getting 
scalded we looked for the cocktail 
lounge, the Big Dipper, which was full of 
large, soft leather lounge chairs. 

Jay had ordered a round of drinks, 
and we drank them sitting on the backs 
of our necks with our legs stretched 
straight out in front of us. Leg room was 
something our airplane was short of. 

We had to pay for the drinks, but the 
dinner was free, included in the fare. It 
was filling but not exactly inspiring; not 
the kind to dawdle over. We finished, 
mailed post cards of ““Gander—Cross- 
roads of the World” to our earth-bound 
relatives, and got back in our plane feel- 
ing very air-minded. 


ais sun was setting as we left Gander. 
Their terrain may be no bargain, but 
their sky is beautiful. It flamed up behind 
us as we headed east over the Atlantic. 
We had 1,976 miles of ocean to cross be- 
fore reaching Shannon, Ireland. We 
would make it in about 944 hours if the 
tail winds behaved as they should. Pre- 
vailing winds blow from west to east; 
speed you up crossing over, slow you 
down coming home. 

The ocean was soon covered by a solid 
layer of clouds, and as darkness settled 
we began getting ready for the night. 
Most of the women took off their 
make-up; some of the braver ones put 
up their hair in curlers. The women’s 
lounge is stocked with cleansing tissues, 
hairpins, all kinds of toilet and cosmetic 
accessories. Jay reported the men’s de- 
partment just as thoroughly equipped. 

Our plane seats were just as comforta- 
ble as train seats, the same idea: Push 
a button with one hand and shove the 
seat back with the other hand. When 
they were as nearly horizontal as pos- 
sible, we leaned back on our pillows, 
wrapped our blankets around us (every 
passenger is given both) and were per- 
fectly happy. 

The engines droned along. We might 
have been suspended in space; we had 
no sensation of motion at all. Our plane 
remained perfectly steady. Flying is al- 
ways smoother over water than over land 
—less temperature difference between 
air and watef than between air and land. 


I dozed, but, good as they were, our 
seats were obviously not beds. 'd wake 
up, shift to the other shoulder blade, and 
glance out the window. The first time I 
did it I almost dropped dead. A spot- 
light was being played over one of the 
engines! Something must be wrong; we 
would have to abandon ship. But later 
the same thing: happened with an engine 
on the other side. It occurred periodically 
at night both going and returning. Rou- 
tine checking. 


ED ivicari woke us up, and we set our 


watches ahead another 314. hours—to 
6:30, Shannon time. We had been catch- 
ing up with the sun. We were due to 
arrive at Shannon about 7 :30. The cloud 
layer over which we were flying began to 
have holes in it. It thinned out, and 


down below was Ireland—absolutely — 


grass-green. Really the Emerald Isle. 

Soon the light flashed on, and we fas- 
tened our seat belts. A good thing, too, 
because all of a sudden the plane began 
to pitch. Up.and down and sidewise. 
Afier landing, we were surprised to find 
that several of our fellow travelers were 
slightly green. 

Before landing at Shannon, the purser 
had passed around some more forms to 
fill out— ‘* Where—in what cities of what 
countries—have you spent the last 10 
nights?’ We had to hand them in at the 
Shannon airport—filed past a desk where 
a girl took the form, checked it off a list, 
and stared long and thoughtfully at each 
passenger’s face. Mysterious business. 
The form probably made perfectly good 
sense, from a public health standpoint, 
but she gave us the creeps. 

We had breakfast at Shannon— 
scrambled eggs, sausages, and coffee. The 
sun was out when we landed, but a gentle 
rain began before we had finished break- 
fast. It rains all the time at Shannon. As 
a result, the flower gardens around the 
airport buildings are beautiful, blossoms 
twice as big as those at home. 

We were amused to see that all of the 
signs in the airport were printed in two 
languages: English and Gaelic. An- 
nouncements came over the loud-speaker 
system, first in Gaelic, then in English. 
In the airport gift shop, I bought a lucky 
leprechaun, a little brass elf two inches 
tall with pointed ears and a fat belly. 
About 8 :30 we took off again. 

Next stop, Orly Field in Paris. 

We crossed a piece of England, then 
the English Channel, and were high 
enough to get a panoramic view of the 
English and French coasts—and to see 
that they really are the same shape as the 
mapmakers draw them. 

After green Ireland and England, 
France looked dry and burned from the 
air. French farmers till small plots of 
land very intensively ; their farms are no- 
where near in size even the average 
American Middle Western farm. From 
above, the fields looked the size of hand- 
kerchiefs. They were divided by neat 
hedgerows—the same hedgerows that at 
first gave the Americans and English so 
much trouble after the invasion of 
France in June of 1944. < 

For the first time during the entire trip 
we were not flying above clouds. The day 
was fair and France was spread out 
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beneath us. We saw tiny towns, trees 
marching along in neat, evenly svaced 
rows, occasionally a small wood . The 
country looked as if not an inch of 
-usable space was wasted. We came over 
Paris shortly after 11 o’clock, about a 
3-hour ride from Shannon. | 

As we came down on Orly Field, 

Paris looked very inviting, green and full 
of trees. We were jealous of the people 
who were getting off there. The two- 
hour flight from Paris to Geneva, though, 
was compensation. As we flew south, the 
country became more rolling, and for 
about the last 45 minutes of the flight we 
were over the French Alps. Everyone 
crowded at the windows to look at 
mountains and little toy-sized towns 
tucked in the valley between them. We 
seemed to be following a pass. 

At last someone spotted Geneva, and 
its lovely Lake Geneva. It was a Shan- 
gri-La, ringed by mountains, from that 
distance I was positive we'd never get 
down without chipping off a corner of 
one of them. We began to descend, the 
peaks got closer, and soon we were no 
longer flying above them; we were flying 
between them. 


sight-seeing and shopping in Geneva, 
Bern, Paris, London, and. back to Paris 
again for our return flight. 

When we returned to Paris we con- 
firmed our return flight reservations and 
left from Orly Field at 11:30 Thursday 
night for the trip home. At Orly Field we 
had forms to fill out and lines to stand in 
—one for checking passports, one for 
checking money (you have to declare 
how much you’re taking out of the coun- 
try), one for the health officer, one for 
the French police. cai 

Then we were herded into a room to 
wait some more. So we hunted out a 
sandwich bar upstairs and took off to 
kill some time. After a while we strolled 
downstairs, to find that our roomful of 
fellow passengers had evaporated. A 
couple of excited Frenchmen were shout- 
ing “‘Jls vous attendent” at us. And, sure 
enough, there was our plane out on the 
runway with everybody in it but us. 

We beat it out there with as much dig- 
nity as possible and hopped aboard. 

Jay and I had to settle for seats across 
the aisle from each other. And, it turned 
out, we sat across the aisle from each 
other all the way home. I drew for a 
seatmate a little elderly French lady, 

- coming to New York to visit her son, 

and she spoke little English. She didn’t 
look as if she’d want to trade seats with 
Jay. Jay’s pal was a little young thing 
coming home from boarding school. She 
explained that she’d just Jove to trade 
with me, but she was afraid of getting 
airsick if she sat on the aisle rather than 
next to a window. | 

The little young thing, it seems, was a 
flannel-mouth. That’s my version; Jay’s 
is that she was a “‘dish.”’ At any rate, she 
talked. Constantly. Since I’m telling the 
story, I merely observe that every time I 


| Pie cuartcc there was the airport. We 
circled, landed, and discovered that the 
peaks which had seemed to crowd so 
close to the city had disappeared, were 
lost in the haze. They’re really quite a 
distance away ; we were not conscious of 
them, in Geneva, at all. 

Well, here we were at our destination 
in Europe. And I must admit that my 
qualms about flying had been silly, for I 
_ had enjoyed practically every minute of 
the trip. 

For the next.3 weeks Jay and I stuck 
to less spectacular forms of transporta- 
tion—trains, busses, boats, and walking 


««Why, Philip—it’s larger than Flo’s and Eva’s, as large as Fran’s 
and Horty’s, but smaller than Evelyn’s, Margie’s, or Susan’s!”’ 
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—and had a perfectly wonderful time 


- 


oit Tigers 3-1 in the seventh. 
‘really getting home! 

2 came down the New England 
e stewardess helped us find Cape 
d Rockport, Mass., 30 miles east 
on, where we had once vaca- 
Then came Boston, and at last, 
mately 5 o'clock, La Guardia. 
> almost 2 hours late ; head winds 
ander had reached at times al- 


owe 


00 miles an hour, cutting our 
onsiderably. 
srt procedure at La Guardia con- 


of showing passports, inoculation 


turned to Jay with a remark, a// the a 
from Paris to Shannon, I found mv 
saying, ““‘Excuse me, Jay, but—” 

I finally gave up. It became apparen, 
that nothing would still that flow of sit 5 
ish confidences except, perhaps, airsick. 
ness. And cutie-pie looked as if she'd : 
never heard of it. 4 

I yanked my Paris bonnet doy, — 
around my ears, fished out my Spetta. 4 
cles, and said, “* Excuse me, Jay, but may _ 
I have that detective story in your brief 
case?” q 

At Shannon, 3 hours later, we py’ 
down for gas. I was hungry, and so de. 
cided to stop sulking. It was now about 
2:30 A.M., but we had breakfast anyway, — 
The stewardess had reported, en route to 
Shannon, that our pilot thought he might 
have to fly us home via Iceland and the 
far northern route because of heavy 
head winds on the Shannon-to-Gander 
route. When we were ready to leave 
Shannon, however, conditions had im- 
proved, and we headed for Gander, 
Even so, the return flight would take us 
longer—1114%4 hours instead of 94— 
because the prevailing winds would be 
against us. 

We left Shannon about 4 A.M. and 
turned west toward home. | went to 
sleep, but woke up at sunrise, about 24 
hours later. We were flying over a pink 
cloud layer, the color of the cotton candy 
you get at county fairs. Jay had his eyes 
open. Said he couldn’t sleep. Cutie-pie 
was silent. Unconscious. = 

For a while we sat and watched the — 
plane run away from the sun. Pretty 
soon people began to wake up and stir 
around, including Jay’s little “dish,” 
who took one look at our handsome co- 
pilot, as he walked through the plane, 
immediately gathered up her gear and 
disappeared into the ladies’ lounge. After 
a fast clean-up job, she reappeared, 
caught the pilot in the aisle and went to 
work angling for au invitation to visit 
the crew’s compartment up front. He 
was charming to her, but it turned out 
that the “No Admittance” sign above 
the door to the business end of the plane 
meant no admittance! 


W. WERE due at Gander at 10:30 local 4 
time, but about 2 p.m. Paris time. That 
meant almost 12 hours since we had left 
Shannon, and the stewardess rustled up 
some breakfast for us—fairly sketchy, ~ 
but enough to keep us happy. - 
At Gander, the plane put down fof — 
gas, and we had another breakfast, our 
third since leaving Paris. Then bes 
what seemed the longest leg of the a 


The Quitter 
(Continued from page 45) 


’s smile tilted the small mustache 
SICIC. : 
gave them a sharp look and put 
90n Mark around the lot at a brisk, 
doted walk. There was something 
y about this visit. Had he missed a 
n the gelding? 
Bourbon Mark warm up, then 
im up on the snaffle and urged 
the trot. The immaculate white 
ed high in faultless action. After 
inutes Sim brought him down 
i walk, then put him into the 
-- The gait’ was sparklingly ani- 
id, but well controlled. Sim brought 
vig gelding to a walk again, collected 
and shook the curb lightly. Bour- 
Aark went into a slow gait that was 
ery epitome of restrained majesty. 
great, pleasurable excitement welled 
| Sim. An unsound horse couldn't 
ite a gait like that without breaking 
. He eased up on the. reins, and 
bon Mark took off like a storm in 
lost punishing of all gaits, the rack. 
trong feet pounded out four single 
» evenly and with incredible rapid- 
almost perfect form. 
m took him around four times at 
ack, then pulled up before Zenbo 
Kyle. “I still don’t see why anyone 
likes blue ribbons as well as you do 
d let go of a horse like this, Zenbo,” 
ud. “He’s grand champion stuff.” 
Nbo’s neat teeth mocked him. “Sure 
» he said. “If he could just keep 
‘like that.” 
Ou mean,” Sim said, “he quits?” 
ight, pal. He'll work like that for 
ty to thirty minutes, then he blows 
ut him back in the rack and keep 


to ot | See 
Everyone was now anxious q ing like you would have to in a. 


home. We spent at least 2 hours, thoue 
filling out long customs forms which 
purser passed around to each of us ™ 
after we took off from Gander. | om 

You have to list every single thing Y° re 
buy in Europe, and the price. We eo 
been warned, so I had receipts for 4 | 
purchases and had combined them in x a 
list, by countries, before we left Pat 
The itemizing was a bore, but by n° e 
were really good at forms. Forms fin 4 
something that they are not short 0" 
Europe. As a reward for doing ” ia 
homework, the crew sent us back a 5 
that the Boston Red Sox were le ~ 


» and you'll see what I mean.” 
1 did. Bourbon Mark tore around 
‘Several times at breathless speed. 
1€ suddenly broke his gait, threw 
‘head, and stopped dead. All 
urging could not get him going 
faut-faced, Sim dismounted. “So 
Why you only gave me fifteen 
S to try him out?” he said. 
“boomed sarcastically, “Didn't 
that was all the time you needed 
a horse was sound?” 
Oks like your husband isn’t the 
t horses he thinks he is, Rose,” 
AG. 
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certificates, dealing with American cus- 
toms. We were weary and cross, but not 
too tired to miss the difference between 
American and European customs rou- 
tine. In Switzerland and France, you 
mill around a big circular counter and 
yell at the attendants as they hold your 
baggage above their heads for identifi- 
cation. The American customs officers 
have worked out a smooth assembly-line 
procedure ; there’s just as much red tape, 
but it’s not nearly so hard on the dispo- 
sition. Our bags were given a swift, 
thorough, but impersonal search. No 


Sim knew now why Zenbo had come 
here. He wanted Rose to see what a 
chump she had passed him up to marry. 
A conceited man’s revenge. A great, 
seeping anger filled Sim and brought 
thoughtless words to his lips in defense 
of his pride. “You'll see this horse beat 
Ink Maid Peavine at the county fair next 
month, Zenbo,” he said, and led Bour- 
bon Mark away. 

Behind him, Zenbo and Kyle laughed. 

Rose came into the barn with the 
children. Her face was flushed. “It was 
rotten of them to laugh at you, Sim.” 

“Tl had it coming,” he said bitterly, 
‘for bragging like that.” 

“Then you don’t really think you can 
straighten this horse out?” 

**T can try.” 

“Why not try to sell him? If you 
could be fooled, so could someone else.” 

His eyes reproached her. “You know 
I wouldn't sell a horse for something 
he isn’t, Rose.” 

Rose gave a deep, resigned sigh. “I 
think I’d better get your good suit out 
of the cedar chest and air it, Sim. ... 
Come, Bessie.” 

Sim gazed gloomily after them... . 


H: WAS even more gloomy after he 
had put in a hard ten days trying, with- 
out success, every trick of horsemanship 
he knew to keep Bourbon Mark going. 
For the short time he would work, the 
big gelding responded beautifully to 
Sim’s expert handling, and his gaits be- 
gan to take on polish. But Sim had 
finally decided it was a sheer waste of 
effort to develop a confirmed quitter. 
And as he slumped in the porch rocker 


with Bessie in his lap, the philosophical ° 


way Rose was taking his failure, instead 
of cheering him, made him more de- 
spondent. The fair was still three weeks 
away, but his wedding suit had already 
been resurrected, aired, and pressed. 

Bessie punched his chest. “‘ You’re 
not listening to me, Daddy.” 

‘“*What is it, honey?” 

“IT said Bourbon Mark is awful mean 
to my Jakey.”’ She pointed a pudgy 
finger. Bourbon Mark was playfully nip- 
ping the sleepy-eyed mule in the pasture 
adjoining the training lot. | 

* He’s just high life, honev.” 

Bessie pushed out cherry-red lips. 
““T’d like to see Bourbon Mark pull a 
plow like Jakey can. I betcha he'd fall 
down, Daddy.” 

*Prob’ly would, honey,”” Sim agreed. 
Then a gleam crept slowly into his 


_ brooding eyes. He set Bessie down. 


x 


matter how honest you are, it’s almost 
impossible to avoid feeling like a crimi- 
nal when a customs official searches your 


luggage, but the Americans make it as. ~ 


painless as possible—so long as_ they 
don’t catch you pulling a fast one. 


We caught the airport bus for New | 


York, went straight to a hotel, and fell 

into bed. They were wonderful beds, 

first innerspring mattresses we had ar- 

ranged our bones upon in a month. 
We woke up 13 hours later. 


THE END** 


‘You just gave me an idea, honey. Let’s 
go get Bourbon Mark and Jakey.” 


As he put the heavy collar on the big © 


gelding, Sim said, “This isn’t the kind 
of harness you're used to being driven 
in, son. But you brought it on yourself.” 

He was hitching Jakey and Bourbon 


Mark to the plow when Rose showed up._ 


‘** Are you crazy, Sim? Plowing this time 
of year? And with that horse?”’ 
‘“Jakey’s a mighty strong mule, 


-honey,”” Sim said. ““And mighty stub- 


born. I’m going to try a little elementary 
horse psychology. . . . Giddap, Jakey! 
Hup, Bourbon Mark!” ee 

At the first bite of the plow in the dry 
ground Bourbon Mark stopped. But 
Jakey leaned into his collar and practi- 
cally yanked “the gelding off his feet. 
Bourbon Mark staggered ahead a few 
steps, then stopped again. 

Jakey leaned into his collar, but Bour- 


bon Mark dug in his hoofs. The mule | 


phlegmatically gave up. 

**Come on, Jakey boy!’’ Sim pleaded. 
**Show this guy!”’ 

Jake suddenly pulled himself to- 


gether, dug his flinty hoofs in, and hit — 


the collar hard. Bourbon Mark was 
dragged along on his hocks. In self- 
defense he was finally forced into a 
stumbling walk. He made several at- 
tempts to stop, but Jakey stubbornly 
kept going. 


When the gelding seemed to have re- 


signed himself to pulling in earnest, Sim 
decided to try his psychological experi- 
ment. He halted the team and fed Jakey 
a handful of the oats he had stuffed in 
his pockets. He caressed the floppy ears 
and talked in a soft, praising voice to 
the mule. He had to steel himself against 
the plea in Bourbon Mark’s alert eyes. 
He did this several times. And every 
time he picked up the plow again it was 
Jakey’s name he called. | 

Sim’s persistent campaign finally 
showed results. When he called Jakey, 
Bourbon Mark began to respond first. 
Sim was delighted, but not surprised. A 
horse has a one-track mind. Directing 
Bourbon Mark’s attention to Jakey took 
his mind off balking. It was a trick used 
every day by men who work constantly 
with horses. 

By the time they got back up to where 
Rose stood, Bourbon Mark was pulling 
with a will. Sim stopped them. 

“Are you planning on having Jakey 
drag him through his gaits at the county 
fair?’ Rose suggested, with mild sar- 
casm. 

He grinned. “‘ After he works this way 
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for a few days I don’t figure to have any 
more trouble when I start riding him 
again.” 

““Maybe not, darling,’ Rose smiled. 
‘But I'll keep your town suit handy just 
in case.”’ She walked away. 

Bessie patted her father’s hand. “Don’t 
worry, Daddy. I still say my prayers 
about you every night.” ... 

After three days on the plow, Bourbon 
Mark seemed to have entirely lost his 
quitting notions. So, on the fourth morn- 
ing, Sim saddled him again. And with 
Rose and Bessie watching, he started the 
gelding out. But before he had even gone 
halfway around the lot, Bourbon Mark 
tossed his head and stopped. His bold 
eyes were on the adjoining pasture, 
where Jakey was stolidly munching 
grass. After numerous futile attempts to 
get the gelding going, Sim sheepishly 
dismounted. 

“Give up, darling?” Rose called 
cheerfully. 

Sim’s lean jaw made a sharp angle. 
‘* Bessie,’ he said, “go get Jakey.”’ 

She was off like a shot. 

‘TI think, Sim,’ Rose said, suddenly 
serious, ‘““you’ve made a Frankenstein’s 
monster out of Jakey.”’ 

‘*Maybe, maybe not,” Sim said. 

Bessie led Jakey into the lot. Bourbon 
Mark’s smart ears came up. Sim made 
reins of Jakey’s halter rope and set 
Bessie on the mule’s back. “Just keep 
Jakey walking around the inside of the 
track, honey,” he said. 

When he remounted, Bourbon Mark 
stood stiff-legged. Then Sim said,** Come 
on, Jakey!” Bourbon Mark took off. 
And after forty minutes of hard work, 
he still showed no sign of quitting. Sim 
suddenly told Bessie to ride Jakey inside 
the barn. Bourbon Mark stopped. Sim 
disgustedly called Bessie out again on 
Jakey, and Bourbon Mark went back to 
work. 

For well over an hour Sim experi- 
mented this way before he would admit 
to himself he had indeed created a 
monster in Jakey. 

“What are you going to do now, 
Sim?’’ Rose said as he dismounted. 

‘Keep trying,” he growled. 


a. prodded by the unpleasant pros- 
pect of working under his father-in- 
law’s glowering eyes, try he did. Day 
after day. Bourbon Mark’s gaits took 
on the class of a real champion. But he 
stubbornly refused to work independent 
of Jakey. Not even under the whip. 

Rose stayed well away from the train- 
ing lot now. She even tactfully avoided 
mention of Bourbon Mark. Until one 
evening at dinner she said, with her eyes 
on her plate, ““The newspaper says to- 
morrow is the last day to enter horses in 
the county fair show, Sim.” 

“1 know,” was all he said. 

But Sim lay awake a long time that 
night. And next morning at breakfast 
he said, “Guess I’ll put on that suit to- 
day and go see your pa, honey.” 

Rose put her hand on his arm. “I’m 
sorry, darling,” she said quietly. “I 
really wanted this to work out for you.” 

“1 brought it on myself, honey,’ he 
said. ““I should have known a blue- 
ribbon miser like Zenbo wouldn’t give 
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up a horse like Bourbon Mark unless 
there was something badly wrong with 
him. That guy would sell his own mother 
before he would part with a horse he 
thought would win him another .. .” 
His voice trailed off. He suddenly stood 
up. “‘Hold that suit a while, honey.” 

‘“ Where are you going, Sim?”’ 

“To see a man about a tail set,” he 
smiled. ‘““You’ve got to set a gaited 
horse’s tail, you know, before you can 
show him.” 

*“You’re not going to show that horse, 
Sim!” 

His eyes were twinkling as he went 
| See 


Bex: KYLE was watching one of his 
show horses being shod when Sim drove 
up in the old stock truck. Kyle’s face split 
in a wide grin. “How are you and the 
quitter getting along, Jones?”’ he said. 

**So-so,”’ Sim said. “I came over to 
see if I could borrow a tail set until after 
the show.” 

Kyle eyed him sharply. ““You mean 
you've got that gelding going good 
enough to show?” 

‘**He’s the only horse I’ve got,” Sim 
said. 

“Boy, I’ve got to tell Zenbo this!” 
Kyle said, heading toward his biack 
convertible. 

** About that tail set—?” 

‘“*T haven’t any spares,” Kyle snapped. 

Sim smiled. He drove home at full 
speed and brought Bourbon Mark and 
Jakey in from the pasture. He was 
bridling Jakey when Rose dashed into 
the barn with Bessie. 

‘“What on earth is going on, Sim?” 
Rose demanded. 

‘“* Maybe nothing. Maybe—’”’ Sim was 
stopped by the sound of car tires out- 
side. He poked his head around the door. 
Zenbo and Kyle were getting out of 
Kyle’s convertible. 

Sim seized Bessie and set her on 
Jakey. “Start him around the lot, 
honey,” he said, “‘and don’t let him 
quit till I tell you.” 

He smiled and took Rose by the arm. 
*Let’s see what our company wants.” 

Zenbo’s black eyes were smoldering. 
He said abruptly, “Kyle tells me you’ve 
got Bourbon Mark going, Jones. I'd like 
to see that.”’ 

Sim glanced at Rose and shrugged. 
**Guess it can’t hurt much, honey,” he 
said. He left and put the tack on Bour- 
bon Mark. He mounted in the barn. 
“Hup, Jakey!”’ he said, and Bourbon 
Mark shot out into the training lot. 
With Jakey already plodding around, 
the dynamic gelding needed no further 
urging. The weeks of work Sim had put 
in on his gaits had raised his action and 
given a brilliant, finished precision to 
everything he did. 

Sim kept him at it for over thirty 
minutes, then stopped before Zenbo 
and Kyle. “Like to ride him yourself, 
Zenbo?”’ he said. 

Zenbo’s sullen eyes were fastened on 
Bourbon Mark with a strange glitter. 
“Sure,” he said in a strained voice. 

Rose clutched Sim’s hand tightly as 
Zenbo mounted. 

‘““Keep that mule out of my way, little 
girl!’’ Zenbo snarled to Bessie, and sent 


in = ie Sie a as lll 


Bourbon Mark into a sizzling rac, 
gave the gelding a punishing wo 


rk 
for another half-hour. But Bourhas 
Mark showed no sign of quitting ag i 


stormed around the sauntering mule 
Zenbo finally dismounted and, grin 
silent, handed the reins to Sim. y 


Sim, equally silent, led the lathereq 
gelding away. From. the barn doo; he 
called, ‘‘Jakey’s had enough exercise for 


today, Bessie.” 


He was scraping Bourbon Mark whep 


Zenbo and Kyle came in with Rose, 


‘Parker says he’ll give you nine hyp. 
dred dollars cash for Bourbon Mark 


Sim,”’ Rose said quickly. 


Sim said curtly, “Tell him, no dice.” 
There was an awkward silence. Then 
Zenbo said, “All right, Jones. What’s 


your price?”’ 


Sim faced him. “I’m not like some 
folks who'll say a horse is something 
he isn’t, Zenbo,” he said. “So I'll telj 
you fair and square: Even if I sold you 
this horse I wouldn’t guarantee he'd 
ever work for you again the way he did 


out there.” 


Zenbo scowled. “I’m just as capable 
of getting the best out of a saddle horse 
as you or anybody else,” he said. “I'll 


take him as is—if the price is right.” 


Sim scratched his nose. “I'll take 
Ink Maid Peavine and five hundred 


dollars to boot,”’ he said. 
‘**You’re crazy!’’ Zenbo exploded. 


Sim said calmly, “‘Ink Maid Pea- 
vine’s eight now. Bourbon Mark’s just 
a three-year-old with his show career 


ahead of him.” 


Kyle blurted out, “‘7’// give you twelve 
hundred cash for him right now, Jones.” 
“You keep out of this, Kyle!” Zenbo 
said savagely. ‘‘This is my deal!” His 
eyes came back to Sim. “I'll trade you 


Ink Maid Peavine even up for him.” 
Sim turned back to his grooming. 


Zenbo’s face turned a deep crimson. 
‘Come on, Kyle!” he said threateningly. 


ae they left, Rose exclaimed, 


““What kind of a fool are you, Sim? = 


Sim had trouble meeting her eyes. “1 


5 


thought I saw enough fever in Zenbos 
eyes to get us a top mare and enough 
money besides to buy those things you 


want, honey.” 


The anger died in her eyes. “Well, J 


guess you'll just have to go see Papa. 


He nodded, and threw a blanket over 
Bourbon Mark. He was starting ' 
buckle it on when Kyle came chargins 


back in with Zenbo at his heels. 


“T°ll give you fifteen hundred bucks, 


Jones!”’ Kyle puffed. 


Zenbo shoved him aside. “All right 


Jones,” he said; ‘“I’ll deal your way: 
He jerked out a checkbook. 

Sim met Rose’s dancing eyes. 
make out a bill of sale, honey,” he 
solemnly, ‘‘for one American S4 
horse—as is.” 

She gave his hand a _ surrepU 


squeeze and hurried away. The 


Sim felt a tug at his jeans. 


bright-eyed Bessie beckoned him down 
“Daddy,” she whispered in his ©!) rd 


won’t have to say my prayers S° 
for you any more, will I?” 
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‘tious 


"ro Wolfe’s orchid show 
§ Planned to please each 
Ff his invited guests— 


ept the beauty who lay 


Strangled in his study 


HAT I felt like doing was go out 

for a walk, but I wasn’t quite 
desperate enough for that. So I merely 
beat it down to the office, shutting the 
door from the hall behind me, and 
went and sat at my desk with my feet 
up, leaned back and closed my eyes, 
and took some deep breaths. 

I had made two mistakes. When Bill 
McNab, garden editor of the Gazette, 
had suggested to Nero Wolfe that the 
members of the Manhattan Flower 


” 
wat 


Club be invited to drop in some after- 
noon to look at the orchids, I should 
have fought it. 

And when the date had been set and 
the invitations sent, and Wolfe had 
arranged that Fritz and Saul should do 
the receiving at the front door and I 
should stay up in the plant-rooms with 
him and Theodore, mingling with the 
guests, if I had had an ounce of brains 
{ would have put my foot down. But I 
hadn’t, and as a result I had been up 
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there a good hour and a half, grinning 
- around and acting pleased and happy... . 
*“No, sir, that’s not a brasso; it’s a 
laelia.”” . . . “Quite all right, madam— 
your sleeve happened to hook it. It'll 
bloom again next year.” 

It wouldn’t have been so bad if there 
had been something for the eyes. It was 

understood that the Manhattan Flower 
Club was choosy about whom it took in, 
but obviously its standards were totally | 

different from mine. The men were just 
men; okay as men go. But the women! 
It was a darned good thing they had 
picked on flowers to love, because 
flowers don’t have to love back. 

There had, in fact, been one—just one. 

I had got a glimpse of her at the other 
end of the crowded aisle as I went 
through the door into the cool-room. 
From ten paces off she looked absolutely 
promising, and when I had maneuvered 
close enough to make her an offer to 
answer questions if she had any, there 
was simply no doubt about it. 

The first quick, slanting glance she 
gave me Said plainly that she could tell 
the difference between a flower and a 
~ man, but she just smiled and shook her 

head, and moved on with her com-. 

panions, an older female and two males. 
Later, I had made another try and got 
another brush-off, and still later, too 
long later, feeling that the grin might 
freeze on me for good if I didn’t take a 
recess, I went AWOL by worming my 
- way to the far end of the warm-room 
and sidling on out. 


Fax the way down the three flights of 
stairs new guests were coming up, though 
it was then four o’clock. Nero Wolfe’s 
old brownstone house on West 35th 
Street had seen no such throng as that 
within my memory, which is long and 
good. One flight down, I stopped off at 
my bedroom for a pack of cigarettes; 
and another flight down, I detoured to 
make sure the door of Wolfe’s bedroom 
was locked. . 

In the main hall downstairs I halted a 
moment to watch Fritz Brenner, busy at 
the door with both departures and ar- 
rivals, and to see Saul Panzer emerge 
from the front room, which was being 
used as a cloakroom, with someone’s 
hat and topcoat. Then, as aforesaid, I 
entered the office, shutting the door from 
the hall behind me, went and sat at my 
desk with my feet up, leaned back and 
closed my eyes, and took some deep 
breaths. 

I had been there maybe eight or ten 
minutes, and was getting relaxed and a 
~ little less bitter, when the door opened 
and she came in. Her companions were 
not along. By the time she had closed the 
door and turned to me I had got to my 
feet, with a friendly leer, and had begun, 
‘Il was just sitting here thinking—” 

The look on her face stopped me. 
There was nothing wrong with it basi- 
cally, but something had got it out of 
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kilter. She headed for me, got halfway, 
jerked to a stop, sank into one of the 
yellow chairs, and squeaked, “‘Could I 
have a drink?” ee 

“Sure thing,” I said. I went to the 
cupboard and got a hooker of old 
whisky. Her hand was shaking as she 
took the glass, but she didn’t spill any, 
and she got it down in two swallows. 

“Did I need that!”’ 

66 M ore? 9° : 

She shook her head. Her bright brown 
eyes were moist, from the whisky, as she 
gave me a full, straight look with her 
head tilted up. . 

‘“*You’re Archie Goodwin,” she stated. 

I nodded. “‘And you’re the Queen of 
Egypt?” | 

“I’m a baboon,” she declared. “I 
don’t know how they ever taught me to 
talk.’’ She looked around for something 
to put the glass on, and I moved a step 
and reac for it. ““Look at my hand 
shake,” she complained. 

She kept her hand out, looking at it, 
so I took it in mine and gave it some 
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friendly but gentle pressure. ““You do 
seem a little upset,” I conceded. 

She jerked the hand away. “I want to 
see Nero Wolfe. I want to see him right 
away, before I change my mind.” She 
was gazing up at me, with the moist 
brown eyes. “‘I’m in a fix now, all right! 
I’ve made up my mind. I’m going to get 
Nero Wolfe to get me out of this some- 
how.” 

I told her it couldn’t be done until the 
party was over. 

She looked around. “Are people com- 
ing in here?” 

I told her no. 

‘“*May I have another drink, please?” 


I told her she should give the first = 


_ I was afraid to go to the cops, so he’s still 


a 
ees 


yoked dead serious, not more 
but a different kind. “I’m not 
inything on him,” she declared. 
-owe him anything, and I don’t 
n. But this is strictly about me 
‘one else—only, I had to explain 
1 here. I wish to heaven I’d never 


4a = 


time to settle, and instead of arguing g- 
arose and helped herself. I sat down 4.5 
frowned. at her. Her line sounded aij 
screwy for a member of the Manhattan 
Flower Club, or even for a daughter off 
one. She came back to her chair, sat, and 
met my eyes. Looking at her Straight 
like that could have been a nice way t) _ 
pass the time if there had been any 
chance for a meeting of minds. Y 

**T could tell you,” she said, ‘ 

**Many people have,” I said modestly 

“T’m going to.” ; 

“Good. Shoot.” 

“Okay. I’m a crook.” 

“It doesn’t show,” I objected. “Wha 
do you do—cheat at Canasta?”’ 

“I didn’t say I’m a cheat.” She cleareq — 
her throat for the hoarseness. ‘‘] saig 
I'ma crook. Remind me some day to tel] 
you the story of my life—how my hys- 
band got killed in the war and I broke 
through the gate. Don’t I sound inter- 
esting?”’ 

“You sure do. What’s your line— 
orchid-stealing?”’ 

“No. I wouldn't be small and | 
wouldn’t be dirty— That’s what I used 
to think, but once you start it’s not so 
easy. You meet people and you get in- 
volved. Two years ago four of us took 
over a hundred grand from a certain rich 
woman with a rich husband. | can tell 
you about that one, even names, because 
she couldn’t move, anyhow.”’ 


was No question about that com- 
n her heart, unless she had done a 
‘ehearsing in front of a mirror. 

got you this talk with me,” I re- 
d her. 

was looking straight through me 
eyond. “If only I hadn’t come! If 
‘fadn’t seen him!” 

= leaned toward me for emphasis. 
i either too smart or not smart 
sh; that’s my trouble. I should have 
sd away from him, turned away 
k, when I realized I knew who he 
before he turned and saw it in my 
But I was so shocked I couldn’t 
it! I stood there staring at him, 
cing I wouldn’t have recognized him 
= hadn't had a hat on, and then he 
ed at me and saw what was happen- 
But it was too late. 

| know how to manage my face with 
‘ly anybody, anywhere, but that was 
much for me. It showed so plain that 
. Orwin asked me what was the mat- 
with me, and I had to try to pull my- 
‘together. Then, seeing Nero Wolfe 
me the idea of telling him; only of 
rse I couldn’t right there with the 
wd. Then I saw you going out, and as 
1as I could break away I came down 
nd you.” | 

1€ tried smiling at me, but it didn’t 
K so good. “ Now I feel some better,” 
Said hopefully. 

nodded. “That’s good whisky. Is it 
cret who you recognized?” 

No. I'm going to tell Nero Wolfe.” 
rou decided to tell me.” I flipped a 
. Suit yourself. Whoever you tell, 
: g00d will that do?” 

Why—then he can’t do anything to 


I NODDED. “Blackmailers’ customers 
seldom can. What—?”’ 
“I’m not a blackmailer!”’ 
*“Excuse me. Mr. Wolfe often says I 
jump to conclusions.” a 
“You did that time.’ She was still in- 
dignant. ‘“‘A blackmailer’s not a crook; 
he’s a snake! Not that it really matters. 
What’s wrong with being a crook is the 
other crooks—they make it dirty whether 
you like it or not. It makes a coward of 
you, too—that’s the worst. I had a friend — 
once—as close as a crook ever comes to 
having a friend—and a man killed her, 
strangled her. If I had told what | knew 
about it they could have caught him, but 


Why not?” 

Because he wouldn’t dare. Nero 
te will tell him that I’ve told about 
+ SO that if anything happened to me 
Would know it was him, and he’d 
W who he is—I mean, Nero Wolfe 
id Know—and so would you.” 

we would if we had his name and 
€ss." I was studying her. “* He must 
ite a specimen, to scare you that bad. 
Speaking of names, what’s yours?” 


loose. And she was my friend! Thats 
getting down toward the bottom. Isnt : 
it?” i 
“Fairly low,” I agreed, eying her. “Of 
course, I don’t know you any too Wel — 
I don’t know how you react to two Sul — 
drinks. Maybe your hobby is string!M’ — 
private detectives.” : i 
She simply ignored it. “I realized long 1 
ago,” she went on, as if it were 4 one 
way conversation, “that I had ma a 
mistake. About a year ago I decided © 
break loose. A good way to do it wou ; 
have been to talk to someone the ye : 
I’m talking to you now, but I didn’t hav” 
sense enough to see that.” 
I nodded. “‘ Yeah, I know.” a 
“So I kept putting it off. We e on 
good one in December and I wer 7 
Florida for a vacation, but down the veel 
met a man with a lead, and we follo nat 
it up here just a week ago. Thats at 
I’m working on now. Thats ” 
brought me here today, This ™ 
She stopped abruptly. 
“Well?” I invited her. 


nade a little noise that could have 
ant for a laugh. “Do you like 
rie?”? - 

t bad. What are you using now?” 
- Nesitated, frowning. 

Frete’s sake,” I protested, “‘you’re 
4 vacuum, and I’m a detective. 
90K the names down at the door.” 
thia Brown,” she said. 

U's Mrs. Orwin you came with?” 


S the current customer? The 
4 picked up in Florida?’’ 

- But that’s—” She gestured. 
Tinished. I’m through.” 

10w. There’s just one thing you 
‘told me, though. Who was it 
gnized?”’ 


any 


She turned her head for a glance at 


the door and then turned it still farther . 


to look behind her. 

““Can anyone hear us?’ she asked. 

“Nope. That other door goes to the 
front room—today, the cloakroom. Any- 
how, this room’s soundproofed, includ- 
ing the doors.” 

She glanced at the hall door again, 
returned to me, and lowered her voice: 
“This has to be done the way I say.” 

**Sure; why not?” 

“T wasn’t being honest with you.” 

“I wouldn’t expect it from a crook. 
Start over.” 

“IT mean...” She used the teeth on 
the lip again. “I mean I’m not just scared 
about myself. I’m scared, all right, but 
I don’t just want Nero Wolfe for what I 
said. I want him to get him for murder, 
but he has to keep me out of it. I don’t 
want to have anything to do with any 
cops—not now I don’t, especially. If he 
viens do it that way— Do you think he 
will?”’ 


I WAS feeling a faint tingle at the base 
of my spine. I only get that on special 
occasions, but this was unquestionably 
something special, if she wasn’t taking 
me for a ride to pay for the drinks. | 
gave her a hard look and didn’t let the 
tingle get into my voice: ‘“* He might, for 
you, if you pay him. What kind of evi- 
dence have you got? Any?” 

“I saw him.” 

*“You mean today?” 

*“T mean I saw him then.” She had her 
hands clasped tight. “I told you—I had 
a friend. I stopped in at her apartment 
that afternoon. I was just leaving— 
Doris was inside, in the bathroom—and 
as I got near the entrance door I heard 
a key turning in the lock, from the out- 
side. I stopped, and the door came open 
and a man came in. When he saw me he 
just stood and stared. I had never met 
Doris’s bank account, and I knew she 
didn’t want me to. And since he had a 
key I supposed of course it was him, 
making an unexpected call; so I mum- 
bled something about Doris being in the 
bathroom and went past him, through 
the door and on out.” 

She paused. Her clasped hands loos- 
ened and then tightened again. 

“I’m burning my bridges,” she said, 
“but I can deny all this if I have to. I 
went and kept a cocktail date, and then 
phoned Doris’s number to ask if our 
dinner date was still on, considering the 
visit of the bank account. There was no 
answer, so I went back to her apartment 
and rang the bell, and there was no an- 
swer to that, either. It was a self-service- 
elevator place, no doorman or hallman, 
so there was no one to ask anything. 

“Her maid found her body the next 
morning. The papers said she had been 
killed the day before. That man killed 
her. There wasn’t a word about him— 
no one had seen him enter or leave. And 
I didn’t open my mouth! I was a lousy 
coward!” 

“And today, all of a sudden, there he 
is, looking at orchids?” 

66 Yes.”’ 

“It’s a pretty good script,” I acknowl- 
edged. ““Are you sure—?” 

_ “It’s no script! I wish it was!”’ 


“Okay. Are you sure he knows you 
recognized him?”’ 

“Yes. He looked straight at me, and 
his eyes—”’ 

She was stopped by the house phone 
buzzing. Stepping to my desk, I picked 
it up and asked it, ‘‘ Well?” 

Nero Wolfe’s voice, peevish, came: 
*“*Archie!”’ 

7h OS Sits. 

‘What the devil are you doing? Come 
back up here!”’ 

“Pretty soon. I’m talking with a pro- 
spective client—”’ 

“This is no time for clients! Come at 
once!” ’ 

The connection went. He had slammed 
it down. I hung up and went back to the 
prospective client: “‘Mr. Wolfe wants 
me upstairs. He didn’t stop to think in 
time that the Manhattan Flower Club 
has women in it as well as men. Do you 
want to wait here?”’ 

“Yes, 

“Tf Mrs. Orwin asks about you?” 

“T didn’t feel well and went home.” 

“Okay. It shouldn’t be long—the in- 
vitations said two-thirty to five. If you 


- want a drink, help yourself. . . . What 


name does this murderer use when he 
goes to look at orchids?” 

She looked blank. 

I got impatient: ‘““What’s his name? 
This bird you recognized.” 

“IT don’t know.” 

“You don’t?” 

6¢é No;’ 

“Describe him.” 


ee thought it over a little, gazing at 
me, and then shook her head. “‘Not 
now. I want to see what Nero Wolfe 
says first.” 

She must have seen something in my 
eyes, or thought she did, for suddenly 
she came up out of her chair and moved 
to me and put a hand on my arm. 
“That’s all I mean,” she said earnestly. 
“It’s not you— I know you’re all right.” 
Her fingers tightened on my forearm. 
“I might as well tell you—you’d never 
want any part of me anyhow—this is the 
first time in years, I don’t know how 
long, that I’ve talked to a man straight— 
you know, just human. I—”’ She stopped 
for a word, and a little color showed in 
her cheeks. “I’ve enjoyed it very much.” 

“Good. Me, too. Call me Archie. 
I’ve got to go, but describe him. Just 
sketch him.” 

But she hadn’t enjoyed it that much. 
“Not until Nero Wolfe says he'll do 
it,” she said firmly. 

I had to leave it at that, knowing as I 
did that in three more minutes Wolfe 
might have a fit. Out in the hall I had 
the notion of passing the word to Saul 
and Fritz to give departing guests a good 
look, but rejected it because (a) they 
weren’t there, both of them presumably 
being busy in the cloakroom, (b) he 
might have departed already, and (c) I 
had by no means swallowed a single word 
of Cynthia’s story, let alone the whole 
works. 

Up in the plant-rooms there were 
plenty left. When I came into Wolfe’s 
range he darted me a glance of cold fury, 
and I turned on the grin. Anyway, it was 


a quarter to five, and if they took the - 
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hint on the invitation it wouldn’t last 
much longer. 

They didn’t take the hint on the dot, 
but it didn’t bother me because my 
mind was occupied. I was now really 
interested in them—or at least one of 
them, if he had actually been there and 
hadn’t gone home. 

First, there was a chore to get done. 
I found the three Cynthia had been 
with, a female and two males. 

‘“Mrs. Orwin?”’ I asked politely. 

She nodded at me and said, * Yes?” 
Not quite tall enough, but plenty plump 
enough, with a round, full face and nar- 
row little eyes that might have been 
better if they had been wide open. She 
struck me as a lead worth following. 

“i’m Archie Goodwin,” I said. “I 
work here.” 

I would have gone on if I had known 
how, but I needed a lead myself. 

Luckily. one—ofthe males horned in. 
‘** My sister?”’ he inquired anxiously. 

So it was a brother-and-sister act. As 
far as looks went he wasn’t a bad brother 
at all. Older than me maybe, but not 
much. He was tall and straight, with a 
strong mouth and jaw and keen gray 
eyes. ‘* My sister?”’ he repeated. 

“T guess so. You are—?”’ 

““Colonel Brown. Percy Brown.” 

“Yeah.” I switched back to Mrs. 
Orwin: “Miss Brown asked me to tell 
you that she went home. I gave her a 
little drink and it seemed to help, but 
she decided to leave. She asked me to 
apologize for her.” 

‘“‘She’s perfectly healthy,” the colonel 
asserted. He sounded a little hurt. 

**Is she all right?’’. Mrs. Orwin asked. 

“For her,’ the other male put in, 
‘you should have made it three drinks. 
Or just hand her the bottle.” 

His tone was mean and his face was 
mean, and anyhow that was no way to 
talk in front of the help in a strange 
house, meaning me. He was some 
younger than Brown, but he already 
looked enough like Mrs. Orwin, espe- 
cially the eyes, to make it more than a 
guess that they were mother and son. 

That point was settled when she com- 
manded him, ‘Be quiet, Gene!’’ She 
turned to the colonel: “Perhaps you 
should go and see about her?” 

He shook his head, with a fond but 
manly smile at her. “It’s not necessary, 
Mimi. Really.” 

**She’s all right,” I assured them, and 
pushed off, thinking there were a lot of 
names in this world that could stand a 
reshuffle. Calling that overweight, nar- 
row-eyed, pearl-and-mink proprietor 
Mimi was a paradox. 


I MOVED around among the guests, 
being gracious. Fully aware that I was 
not equipped with a Geiger counter 
that would flash a signal if and when I 
established contact with a strangler, the 
fact remained that I had been known 
to have hunches. It would be something 
for my scrapbook if I picked one as the 
killer of Doris Hatten. 

Cynthia Brown hadn’t given me the 
Hatten, only the Doris, but with the 
context that was enough. At the time 
it had happened, some five months ago, 
early in October, the papers had given 
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it a big play, of course. She had been 
strangled with her own scarf, of white 
silk with the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence printed on it, in her cozy fifth- 
floor apartment in the West Seventies, 
and the scarf had been left around her 
neck, knotted at the back. 

The cops had never got within a mile 
of charging anyone, and Sergeant Purley 
Stebbins of Homicide had told me that 
they had never even found out who was 
paying the rent. 

I kept on the go through the plant- 
rooms, leaving all switches open for a 
hunch. Some of them were plainly pre- 
posterous, but with everyone else | made 
an opportunity to exchange some words, 
full face and close up. That took time, 
and it was no help to my current and 
chronic campaign for a raise in wages, 
since it was the women, not the men, 
that Wolfe wanted off his neck. I stuck 
at it, anyhow. It was true that if Cynthia 
was on the level, and if she hadn't 
changed her mind by the time I got 
Wolfe in to her, we would soon have 
specifications, but I had had that tingle 
at the bottom of my spine and I was 
stubborn. 


ANg I say, it took time, and meanwhile 
five o’clock came and went and the 
crowd thinned out. Going on _ five- 
thirty, the remaining groups seemed to 
get the idea all at once that time was up 
and made for the entrance to the stairs. 

I was in the moderate-room when it 
happened, and the first thing I knew I 
was alone there, except for a guy at the 
north bench studying a row of dowianas. 
He didn’t interest me, as | had already 
canvassed him and crossed him off as 
the wrong type for a strangler, but as I 
glanced his way he suddenly bent for- 
ward to pick up a pot with a flowering 
plant, and as he did so I felt my back 
stiffening. The stiffening was a reflex, 
but I knew what had caused it: the way 
his fingers closed around the pot, espe- 
cially the thumbs. No matter how care- 
ful you are of other people’s property, 
you don’t pick up a five-inch pot as if 
you were going to squeeze the life out 
of it. 

I made my way around to him. When 
1 got there he was holding the pot so 
that the flowers were only a few inches 
from his eyes. 

** Nice flower,” I said brightly. 

He nodded. 

He leaned to put the pot back, still 
choking it. I swiveled my head. The only 
people in sight, beyond the glass parti- 
tion between us and the cool-room, 
were Nero Wolfe and a small group of 
guests, among whom were the Orwin 
trio and Bill McNab, the garden editor 
of the Gazetie. As 1 turned my head 
back to my man he straightened up, 
pivoted on his heel, and marched off 
without a word. Whatever else he might 
or might not have been guilty of, he 
certainly had bad manners. 

I followed him out to the landing and 
down the three flights of stairs. Along 
the main hall I was courteous enough 
not to step on his heel, but a lengthened 
stride would have reached it. The hall 
was next to empty. A woman, ready for 
the street in a caracul coat, was standing 


there, and Saul Panzer was poste 
the front door with nothing to do. 

I followed my man on into the fy 
room, now the cloakroom, where Fri 
Brenner was helping a guest on With hi 
coat. Of course, the racks were pr; = 

; : ae. 
tically bare, and with one glance 
man saw his property and went to get i 
I stepped forward to help, but he ignored 
me without even bothering to shake hi 
head. I was beginning to feel hurt. : 

When he emerged into the hal] | Was 
beside him, and as he moved to the front 
door I spoke: “Excuse me, but we'te 
checking guests out as well as in. You, 
name, please?”’ 

“Ridiculous,” he said curtly, anq 
reached for the knob, pulled the door 
open, and crossed the sill. 

Saul, knowing I must have had a 
reason for wanting to check him out 
was at my elbow, and we stood watch. 
ing his back as he descended the seven 
steps of the stoop. 

‘“Tail?’’ Saul muttered to me. 

I shook my head and was parting my 
lips to mutter something back, when a 
sound came from behind us that made 
us both whirl around—a screech froma 
woman, not loud but full of feeling. As 
we whirled, Fritz and the guest he had 
been serving came out of the front room, 
and all four of us saw the woman in the 
caracul coat come running out of the 
office into the hall. She kept coming, 
gasping something, and the guest, mak- 
ing a noise like an alatmed male, moved 
to meet her. I moved faster, needing 
about eight jumps to the office door and 
two inside. There I stopped. 

Of course, I knew the thing on the 
floor was Cynthia, but only because I 
had left her in there in those clothes. 
With the face blue and contorted, the 
tongue halfway out and the eyes pop 
ping, it could have been almost any- 
body. I knelt down and slipped my hand 
inside her dress front, kept it there ten 
seconds, and felt nothing. 

Saul’s voice came from behind: “!'m 
here.” 


I GOT up and went to the phone on my 
desk and started dialing, telling Saul, 
‘No one leaves. We'll keep what we V 
got. Have the door open for Do 
Vollmer.” After only two whirs the 
nurse answered and put Vollmer 0M 


and I snapped it at him: ‘‘Doc, Archie — 


Goodwin. Come on the run. Strang! 
woman. ... Yeah, strangled.” 


I pushed the phone back, reached fof 


the house phone, and buzzed the ers 
rooms, and after a wait had Wolle 


irritated bark in my ear: “Yes? 


es > © * > e q 
I’m in the office. You'd better com 4 
| men dj 


tioned is here on the floor, sway fot 3 


down. That prospective client 


I think she’s gone, but I’ve se? 
Vollmer.” 

“Ts this flummery?” he roared. 

“No, sir. Come down and !ook 4 
and then ask me.” 

The connection went. He had s! 
it down. I got a sheet of thin tissue Pg 


from a drawer, tore off a cornel, © ap | 
ten 


went and placed it carefully 
Cynthia’s mouth and _ nostrils. 
seconds it hadn’t stirred. 


( . the” 
Voices had been sounding fro™ — — 


d Near 3 


_. 


thet 


ammed q 


w one of them entered the office. 
x was the guest who had been 
loakroom with Fritz when the 
came. He was a chunky, broad- 
red guy with sharp, domineering 
es and arms like a gorilla’s. His 
as going strong as he started to- 
ne from the door, but it stopped 
e had come far enough to get a 
yok at the object on the floor. 
_no!”’ he said huskily. 

5, sir,” I agreed. 

ow did it happen?”’ 

on’t know.” 

ho is it?”’ 

jon t know.” 

made his eyes come away from it 
p until they met mine, and I gave 
an A for control. It really was a 
ey 

he man at the door won’t let us 
; ” he stated. 

Jo, sir. You can see why.” 
‘certainly can.” His eyes stayed 
me, however. “ But we know noth- 
bout it. My name is Carlisle, Homer 
carlisle. I am the executive vice- 
ident of the North American Foods 
pany. My wife was merely acting 
er impulse; she wanted to see the 
ce of Nero Wolfe, and she opened 
door and entered. She’s sorry she 


did, and so am I. We have an appoint- 
ment, and there’s no reason why we 
should be detained.” 

‘I’m sorry, too,” I told him, *‘ but for 
one thing if for nothing else, your wife 
discovered the body. We’re stuck worse 
than you are, with a corpse here in our 
office, and we haven’t even got a wife 
who had an impulse. We got it for noth- 
ing. So I guess— Hello, Doc.” 


Weseennen: entering and nodding at me 
on the fly, was panting a little as he set 
his black case on the floor and knelt be- 
side it. His house was down the street 
and he had had only two hundred yards 
to trot, but he was taking on weight. As 
he opened the case and got out the 
stethoscope, Homer Carlisle stood and 
watched with his lips pressed tight, and 
I did likewise until I heard the sound of 
Wolfe’s elevator. . 

Crossing to the door and into the hall, 
I surveyed the terrain. Toward the front, 
Saul and Fritz were calming down the 
woman in the caracul coat, now Mrs. 
Carlisle to me. Nero Wolfe and Mrs. 
Mimi Orwin were emerging from the 
elevator. Four guests were coming down 
the stairs: Gene Orwin, Colonel Percy 
Brown, Bill McNab, and a middle-aged 


male with a mop of black hair. I stayed. 


by the office door to block the quartet 
on the stairs. 

As Wolfe headed for me, Mrs. Carlisle 
darted to him and grabbed his arm: ‘‘I 
only wanted to see your office! I want 
to go! I’m not—”’ : 

As she pulled at him and sputtered, I 
noted a detail: The caracul coat was 
unfastened, and the ends of a silk scarf, 
figured and gaily colored, were flying 
loose. Since at least half of the female 
guests had sported scarfs, I mention it 
only to be honest and admit that I had 
got touchy on that subject. 

Wolfe, who had already been too 
close to too many women that day to 
suit him, tried to jerk away, but she 
hung on. She was the big-boned, flat- 
chested, athletic type, and it could have 
been quite a tussle, with him weighing 
twice as much as her and four times as 
big around, if Saul hadn’t. rescued him 
by coming in between and prying her 
loose. That didn’t stop her tongue, but 
Wolfe ignored it and came on toward 
me: “Has Dr. Vollmer come?” 

“Yes. sir,” 

The executive vice-president emerged 
from the office, talking: ‘“‘Mr. Wolfe, 
my name is Homer N. Carlisle and I 
insist—”’ 

“Shut up,” Wolfe growled. On the sill 


a 


I gota sheet of thin tissue Paper and placed 
it carefully over Cynthia’s mouth and nostrils 


* 
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of the door to the office, he faced the 

audience. ‘‘ Flower lovers,”’ he said with 

bitter scorn. “‘ You told me, Mr. McNab, 

a distinguished group of sincere and 

devoted gardeners. Pfui! ... Saul!” 
yes. Sir.” 

**Are you armed?” 

Yes, sir.” 

‘**Put them all in the dining-room and 
keep them -there. Let no one touch any- 
thing around this door, especially the 
knob. ... Archie, come with me.” 

He wheeled and entered the office. 
Following, I used my foot to swing the 
door neatly shut, leaving no crack but 
not latching it. When I turned, Vollmer 
was standing, facing Wolfe’s scowl. 

*Well?’” Wolfe demanded. 

‘Dead,’ Vollmer told him. “With 
asphyxiation from strangling.” 

** How long ago?” 

“TI don’t know, but not more than an 
hour or two. Two hours at the outside, 
probably less.” | 

_ Wolfe looked at the thing on the floor, 
with no change in his scowl, and back 
at Doc. ‘‘ Finger marks?” 

“No. A constricting band of some- 
thing with pressure below the hyoid 
bone. Not a stiff or narrow band; some- 
thing soft, like a strip of cloth—say,. 
a scarf.” 

Wolfe switched to me: “You didn’t 
notify the police?” 

““No, sir.”’ I glanced at Vollmer and 
back. **I need a word.” 

“‘T suppose so.” He spoke to Doc: 
“If you will leave us for a moment? The 
front room?” 

Vollmer hesitated, uncomfortable. “*As 
a doctor called to a violent death I’d 
catch the devil. Of course, I could say—”’ 

‘“Then go to a corner and cover your 
ears.” 


Hy pip so. He went to the farthest 
corner, the angle made by the partition 
of the bathroom, pressed his palms to 
his ears, and stood facing us. I addressed 
Wolfe with a lowered voice: . 

“I was here and she came in. She was 
either scared good or putting on a very 
fine act. Apparently, it wasn’t an act, 
and I now think I should have alerted 
Saul and Fritz, but it doesn’t matter 
what I now think. Last October a 
woman named Doris Hatten was killed, 
strangled, in her apartment. No one 
got elected. Remember?” . 

sé Yes.”’ 

**She said she was a friend of Doris 
Hatten’s and was at her apartment that 
day, and saw the man that did the 
strangling, and that he was here this 
afternoon. She said he was aware that 
she had recognized him—that’s why she 
was scared—and she wanted to get you 
to help by telling him that we were wise 
and he’d better lay off. No wonder I 
didn’t gulp it down. I realize that you 
dislike complications and _ therefore 
might want me to scratch this out, but 
at the end she touched a soft spot by 
saying that she had enjoyed my com- 
pany, so I prefer to open up to the cops.” 

““Then do so. Confound it!” 

I went to the phone and started dial- 
ing WAtkins 9-8241. Doc Vollmer came 
out of ‘his corner. Wolfe was pathetic. 
He moved around behind his desk and 
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lowered himself into his own oversized 
custom-made number, the only spot on. 
earth where he was ever completely 
comfortable; but there smack in front of 


him was the object on the floor, so after | 


a moment he made a face, got back onto 
his feet, grunted like an outraged boar, 
went across to the other side of the room, 
to the shelves, and inspected the back- 
bones of books. 

But even that pitiful diversion got 
interrupted. As I finished with my phone 
call and hung up, sudden sounds of 
commotion came from the hall. Dash- 
ing across, getting fingernails on the edge 
of the door and pulling it open, I saw 


_ trouble. A group was gathered in the 


- 


open doorway of the dining-room, which 
was across the hall. Saul Panzer went 
bounding past me toward the front. 

At the front door, Col. Percy Brown 
was stiff-arming Fritz Brenner with one 
hand and reaching for the doorknob 
with the other. Fritz, who is chef and 
housekeeper, is not supposed to double 
in acrobatics, but he did fine. Dropping 
to the floor, he grabbed the colonel’s 
ankles and jerked his feet out from under 
him. 

Then I was there, and Saul, with his 
gun out; and there, with us, was the 
guest with the mop of black hair. 

“You fool,” I told the colonel as he 
sat up. “If you’d got outdoors: Saul 
would have winged you.” . 

“Guilt,” said the black-haired guest 
emphatically. ‘The compression got un- 
bearable and he exploded. I’m a psy- 
chiatrist.” 

‘“*Good for you.” I took his elbow and 
turned him. ‘*Go back in and watch all 
of ’em. With that wall mirror you can 
include yourself.” 

“This is illegal,” stated Colonel 
Brown, who had scrambled to his feet 
and was short of breath. 

Saul herded them to the rear. 

Fritz got hold of my sleeve: ** Archie, 
I’ve got to ask Mr. Wolfe about dinner.” 

“Nuts,” 1 said savagely. ‘By dinner- 
time this place will be more crowded 
than it was this afternoon.” 

‘**But he has to eat; you know that.” 

“Nuts,” I said. I patted him on the 
shoulder. “‘Excuse my manners, Fritz; 
I’m upset. I’ve just strangled a young 
woman.” 

‘**Phooey,” he said scornfully. 

**T might as well have,” I declared. 


Bs doorbell rang. It was the first con- 
signment of cops. 

In my opinion, Inspector Cramer 
made a mistake. It is true that in a room 
where a murder has occurred the city 
scientists may shoot the works. And 
they do. But, except in rare circum- 
stances, the job shouldn’t take all week, 
and in the case of our office a couple-of 
hours should have been ample. In fact, 
it was. By eight o'clock the scientists 
were through. But Cramer, like a sap, 
gave the order to seal it up until further 
notice, in Wolfe’s hearing. He knew that 
Wolfe spent at least three hundred eve- 
nings a year in there, and that was why 
he did it. 

It was a mistake. If he hadn’t made it, 
Wolfe might have called his attention to 
a certain fact as soon as Wolfe saw it 


ns. 
RES, 
ery 


troom, but notthe police. ... Are 
ough with them, Mr. Cramer?” 
”’ Cramer went back to Saul: 
d you check the guests in?” 
ad a list of the members of the 
attan Flower Club. They had to 
heir membership cards. I checked 
e list those who came. If they 
at a wife or husband, or any other 
J took the names.” 

yen you have a record of every- 


himself, and Cramer would have been 
saved a lot of trouble. | 

The two of them got the fact at the 
same time, from me. We were in iy, 
dining-room—this was shortly ag a 
the scientists had got busy in the Office q 
and the guests, under guard, had tea ~ 
shunted to the front room—and | wa. _ 
relating my conversation with Cynthia q 
Brown. Whatever else my years a. 
Wolfe’s assistant may have done for me _ 
or to me, they have practically turneg 
me into a tape recorder. I gave them the !_ 
real thing, word for word. When | fin. 
ished, Cramer had a slew of questions 
but Wolfe not a one. Maybe he had 
already focused on the fact above re. 
ferred to, but neither Cramer nor [ had. 


s 
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\bout how many names?” 
wo hundred and nineteen.” 
his place wouldn’t hold that 


uL nodded. ““They came and went.. 
re wasn’t more than a hundred or 
t any one time.” 
That’s a help.” Cramer was getting 
re and more disgusted, and I didn’t 
ne him. “Goodwin says he was there 
he door with you when that woman 
samed and came running out of the 
se, but that you hadn’t seen her enter 
‘office. Why not?’ 
‘We had our backs turned. We were 
ching a man who had just left. Archie 
ed him for his name and he had 
| that was ridiculous. If you want it, 
$name is Maicolm Vedder.” 
‘How do you know?” 
“1 had checked him in with the rest.” 
Cramer stared. ‘Are you telling me 
at you could fit that many names to 
many faces after seeing them once?”’ 
Saul’s shoulders went slightly up and 
wn. “There’s more to people than 
es. | might go wrong on a few, but 
t many.” 


Geta" called a recess on the ques- 
tions to take steps. He called men in 
and gave orders. Colonel Brown was to 
be photographed and fingerprinted, and 
headquarters records were to be checked 
for him and Cynthia. The file on the 
murder of Doris Hatten was to be 
brought to him at once. The lab reports 
were to be rushed. Saul Panzer and 
Fritz Brenner were to be brought in. 
They came. Fritz stood like a soldier 
at attention, grim and grave. Saul, only 
five feet seven, with the sharpest eyes 
and one of the biggest noses | have ever 
seen, in his unpressed brown suit and his 
necktie crooked—he stood like Saul, 
not slouching and. not stiff. He would 
stand like that if he were being awarded 
a Medal of Honor or if he were in front 
of a firing squad. Of course, Cramer 
knew both of them. 
“You and Fritz were in the hall all 
afternoon?” 
Saul nodded. ‘‘The hall and the front 
room, yes.” 
‘“‘Who did you see enter or leave the 
office?” : 
“I saw Archie go in about four o'clock 
—I was just coming out of the front 
room with someone’s hat and coat. I saw 
Mrs. Carlisle come out just after she 
screamed. In between those two I saw no 
one either enter or leave. We were busy 
most of the time, either in the hall or the 
front room.” 
Cramer grunted.’ ““How about you; 
Fritz?” | 
“I saw no one.” Fritz spoke louder | 
than usual. “I would like to say some 
thing.” . 
“Go ahead.” — 
“I think a great deal of all this di — 
turbance is unnecessary. My duties het® 
are of the household and not profes ; 
sional, but I cannot help hearing ‘ . 
reaches my ears. Many times Mr. worl 
has found the answer to problems tha, 
were too much for you. This happene 
here in his own house, and | thin 
should be left entirely to him.” 
I yooped, “Fritz, I didn’t know 
had it in you!”’ _— 
“All this disturbance,” he ins" — 
firmly. -wolleam 


“You should know by this time,” 
ute rumbled, “that Mr. Panzer is an 
eeptional man.” 

Aamer spoke to a dick standing by 
?Goor: “You heard that name, Levy 
Malcolm Vedder. Tell Stebbins to 
eck it on that list and send a man to 
ett in.’ 


\ \\. 


\\ 


ENR 


you | 


Cramer was goggling at him. ~ 
told you to say that, huh?” uss 

“Bah.” Wolfe was contemptu? 3 
“It can’t be helped, Fritz. Hav? © — 
plenty of ham and sturgeon?” 

“Yes sir. 

‘Later, probably. For the gue 


ee 


sts 


_ Cramer returned to Saul: “Put it this 
way: Say I sit you here with that list, 
and a man or woman is brought in—”’ 

“1 could tell you positively whether 
the person had been here or not, espe- 
cially if he was wearing the same clothes 
and hadn’t been disguised. On fitting 
him to his name I might go wrong in a 
few cases, but I doubt it.” 

“*T don’t believe you.” 

“Mr. Wolfe does,” Saul said com- 
placently. “‘Archie does. I have de- 
veloped my faculties.” 

“You sure have. All right; that’s all 
for now. Stick around.” 

Saul and Fritz went. Wolfe, in his own 
chair at the end of the dining table,where 
ordinarily, at this hour, he sat for a quite 
different purpose than the one at hand, 
heaved a deep sigh and closed his eyes. 
I, seated beside Cramer at the side of the 
table which put us facing the door to 
the hall, was beginning to appreciate the 


kind of problem we were up against. 


‘*“Goodwin’s story,’ Cramer growled. 
**I mean her story. What do you think?’’ 

Wolfe’s eyes came open a little. ““ What 
followed seems to support it. I doubt if 
she would have arranged for that’”—he 
flipped a hand in the direction of the 
office across the hall—‘“‘just to corrobo- 
rate a tale. I accept it.” 

“Yeah. I don’t need to remind you 
that I know you well and I know Good- 
win well. So I wonder how much chance 
there is that in a day or so you'll sud- 
denly remember that she had been here 
before, or one or more of the others had, 
and you've got a client, and there was 
something leading up to this.” 

**Bosh,” Wolfe said dryly. *‘Even if it 
were like that—and it isn’t—you would 
be wasting time, since you know us.” 

A dick came to relay a phone call 
from a deputy commissioner. Another 
dick came in to say that Homer Carlisle 
was raising the roof in the front room. 
Meanwhile, Wolfe sat with his eyes 
shut, but I got an idea of his state of 
mind from the fact that intermittently 
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his forefinger was making little circles on 
the polished top of the table. 

Cramer looked at him. ‘“‘What do 
you know,” he asked abruptly, ‘‘about 


_ the killing of that Doris Hatten?” 


*“Newspaper accounts,” Wolfe mut- 
tered. ““And what Mr. Stebbins has told 
Mr. Goodwin, casually.” 

_“ Casual is light.” Cramer got out a 
cigar, conveyed it to his mouth, and 
sank his teeth in it. He never lit one. 
“Those houses with self-service eleva- 
tors are worse than walk-ups for a 
checking job. No one ever sees any- 
one coming or going. . . . If you’re 
za: interested, I’m talking to hear my- 
self.” | 
I am interested.’’ Wolfe’s eyes stayed 
snut. 

“Good. I appreciate it. Even so, the 
man who paid the rent for that apart- 
ment was lucky. He may have been 
clever and careful, but also he was 
lucky never to have anybody see him 
enough to give a description of him.” 

‘Possibly Miss Hatten paid the rent 
herself.” 

“Sure,” Cramer conceded, “‘she paid 
it all right, but where did she get it 
from? No, it was that kind of a setup. 
She had only been living there two 
months, and when we found out how 
well the man who paid for it had kept 
himself covered, we decided that maybe 
he had installed her there just for that 
purpose. That was why we gave it all we 


had. Another reason was that the papers’ 


started hinting that we knew who he was 
and that he was such a big shot we were 
sitting on the lid.” 


Cas shifted his cigar one tooth 
over to the left. “That kind of thing 
used to get me sore, but what the heck; 
for newspapers that’s just routine. Big 
shot or not, he didn’t need us to do any 
covering for him—he did too good a 
job himself. Now, if we’re to take it the. 


way this Cynthia Brown gave it to Good- 


win, it was the man who paid the rent. 
I would hate to tell you what I think 
of the fact that Goodwin sat there in 
your office and was told he was right 
here on these premises, and all he did 
was—”’ 

“You're irritated,” I said charitably. 
“Not that he was on the premises, that 
he had been. Also, I was taking it with 
salt. Also, she was saving specifications 
for Mr. Wolfe. Also—”’ 

“Also, I know you. How many of 
those two hundred and nineteen people 
were men?”’ 

“IT would say a little over half.” 

“Then how do you like it?” 

**1 hate it.” 

Wolfe grunted. “Judging from your 
attitude, Mr. Cramer, something that 
has occurred to me has not occurred to 
you.” 
is eciinaticaed You’re a genius. What 
iss?” 

**Something that Mr. Goodwin told 
us. I want to consider it a little.” 

*“We could consider it together.” 

“Later. Those people in the front 
room are my guests. Can’t you dispose 
of them?”’ . 

“One of your guests,’’ Cramer rasped, 
“‘was a beaut, all right.”” He spoke to the 
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dick by the door: “ Bring in that woman 
—what’s her name? Carlisle.” 
Mrs. Homer N. Carlisle came in 
with all her belongings: her caracul 
coat, her gaily colored scarf, and her 
husband. Perhaps I should say that her 
husband brought her. As soon as he was 
through the door he strode across to the 
dining table and delivered a harangue. 
At the first opening Cramer, con- 
trolling himself, said he was sorry and 
asked them to sit down. 

Mrs. Carlisle did. Mr. Carlisle didn’t. 
_ *We’re nearly two hours late now,” 
he stated. ‘“‘I know you have your duty 
to perform, but citizens have a few 
rights left, thank God. Our presence 
here is purely adventitious.” . . . | would 
have been impressed by the “adven- 
titious” if he hadn’t had so much time 
to think it up... . “I warn you that if 
“my name is published in connection 
with this miserable affair, a murder in 
the house of a private detective, I'll 
make trouble. Why should we be de- 
tained? What if we had left five or ten 
minutes earlier, as others did?” 

“That’s not quite logical,’ Cramer 
objected. “‘No matter when you left, it 
would have been the same if your wife 
had acted the same. She discovered the 
body: 7 

“By accident!” 

“May I say something, Homer?” the 
wife put in. 

“It depends on what you say.”’ 

“Oh,” Cramer said significantly. 

““What do you mean, oh?” Carlisle 
demanded. 

‘“‘t mean that I sent for your wife, not 
you, but you came with her, and that 
tells me why. You wanted to see to it 
that she wasn’t indiscreet.” 

-“What’s she got to be indiscreet 
about?” 

“I don’t know. Apparently you do. 


- Tf she hasn’t, why don’t you sit down 


and relax?”’ 

“1 would, sir,” Wolfe advised him. 
“You came in here angry, and you 
blundered. An angry man is a jackass.” 


2 WAS a struggle for the executive 
vice-president, but he made it. 
Cramer went to the wife: “You 
wanted to say something, Mrs. Car- 
lisle?”’ 3 
“Only that I’m sorry.” Her bony 
hands, the fingers twined, were on the 
table before her. “For the trouble I’ve 
caused.” | 
“1 wouldn’t say you caused it exactly 
—except for yourself and your hus- 
band.’ Cramer was mild. ““The woman 
was dead, whether you went in there or 
not. But if only as a matter of form, it 
was essential for me to see you, since 
you discovered the body. That’s all 
there is to it as far as I know.”’ 
‘“‘How could there be anything else?”’ 
Carlisle blurted. ‘ 
Cramer ignored him. “Goodwin, 
here, saw you standing in the hall not 
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more than two minutes, probably less, 
prior to the moment you screamed and 
ran out of the office. How long had you 
then been downstairs?” — 

“We had just come down. I was wait- 
ing for my husband to get his things.” 

“Had you been downstairs before 
that?” 

‘*Nio—only when we came in.” 

“What time did you arrive?” 

“A little after three, I think—”’ 

“Twenty past three,” the husband 
put in. 

‘“‘Were you and your husband to- 
gether all the time? Continuously?” 

‘‘Of course. Well—you know how 
it is . . . He would want to look longer 
at something, and I would—”’ 

“‘Certainly we were,” Carlisle said 
irritably. *‘ You can see why I made that 
remark about it depending on what she 
said. She has a habit of being vague.” 

“I’m not actually vague,’ she pro- 
tested with no heat, not to her husband, 
but to Cramer. “It’s just that every- 
thing is relative. Who would have 
thought my wish to see Nero Wolfe’s 
office would link me with a crime?” | 

Carlisle exploded. “‘ Hear that? Link. 
Link!” 

‘‘Why did you want to see Wolfe’s 
office?’’ Cramer inquired. 

““Why, to see the globe.” 

I gawked at her. I had supposed that 
naturally she would say it was curiosity 
about the office of a great and, famous 
detective. Apparently, Cramer reacted 
the same as me. : 

“The globe?”” he demanded. 

“Yes, [had read about it and I wanted 
to see how it looked. I thought a globe 
that size, three feet in diameter, would 
be fantastic in an ordinary room— Oh!” 

**Oh, what?” 

“1 didn’t see it!” 


Gaon nodded. ‘* You saw something 
else, instead. By the way, I forgot to 
ask— Did you know her?”’ 

“You mean—her?”’ 

‘“We had never known her or seen her 
or heard of her,” the husband declared. 

“Had you, Mrs. Carlisle?” 

Ge No.” 

““Of course. She wasn’t a member of 
this flower club. Are you a member?” 

-““My husband is.” 

“We both are,” Carlisle stated. 
‘Vague again. It’s a joint membership.” 
He looked at his wrist watch. “‘Isn’t this 
about enough?” 

‘Plenty,’ Cramer conceded. “Thank 
you, both of you. We won’t bother you 
again unless we have to. . . . Levy, pass 
them out.” 

Mrs. Carlisle got to her feet and 
moved off, but halfway to the door she 
turned: ‘‘I don’t suppose— Would it be 
possible for me to look at the globe 
now? Just a peek?” 

‘For Pete’s sake!” Her husband took 
her by the arm. “Come on!” 

When the door had closed behind 
them Cramer glared at me and then at 
Wolfe. “This is sure a sweet one,” he 
said grimly. “Say it’s within the range 
of possibility that Carlisle is it, and the 
way it stands right now, why not? So we 
look into him. We check back on him 
for six months, and try doing it without 


_ another. As I told you, I took a survey, 


x” 


yhere more fancy tricks have been 
than any other spot in New York. 
a woman is«murdered there, soon 
talk with Goodwin, for which we 
no word but his—I say sealing it 
Mic. 

Ife’s head came forward an inch, 
in out. “No, Mr. Cramer. I'll 
ou what it is. It is the malefic spite 
ullen little soul and a crabbed and 
us mind. It is the childish rancor 
primacy too often challenged and 
led. It is the feeble wriggle—”’ 

- door came open to let Mrs. 
n in. 


getting roars out of him—a man lik 4 
that, in his position. However, it can be = 
done—by three or four men in two g. - 
three weeks. Multiply that by what? ; 
How many men were here?” 
“Around a hundred and twenty,» 
told him. “But you'll find that at least 
half of them are disqualified one way go, 


Say sixty.” 

“All right, multiply it by sixty. Do 
you care for it?” 

es No.”’ 

“Neither do I.” Cramer took the 
cigar from his mouth. “Of course,” 
he said sarcastically, “when she sat in 
there telling you about him the situation 
was different. You wanted her to enjoy 
being with you. You couldn’t reach for 
the phone and tell us you had a self- 
confessed crook who could put a quick 
finger on a murderer and let us come 
and take over. No! You had to save it 
for a fee for Wolfe!” 

“Don’t be vulgar,”’ I said severely. 

““You had to go upstairs and make a 
survey! You had to— Well?” 


wH Mrs. Carlisle, the husband had 
ie along. With Mrs. Orwin, it was 
‘son. His expression and manner 
; so different I would hardly have 
wn him. Upstairs his tone had been 
n and his face had been mean. Now 
“narrow little eyes were working 
rtime to look frank and cordial. 

Je leaned across the table at Cramer, 
ending a hand: “Inspector Cramer? 
> been hearing about you for years! 
1 Eugene Orwin.” He glanced to his 
nt. “I’ve already had the pleasure of 
eting Mr. Wolfe and Mr. Goodwin— 
tlier today, before this terrible thing 
ypened. It is terrible.” 

“Yes,” Cramer agreed. “Sit down.” 
“1 will in a moment. I do better with 
rds standing up. I would like to make 
tatement on behalf of my mother and 
yself, and k hope you'll permit it. I’m 
member of the bar. My mother is not 
sling well. At the request of your 
nn she went in with me to identify the 


| eee ROWCLIFF had opened the 
door and entered. There were some city 
employees I liked, some I admired, some 
I had no feeling about, some I could 
have done without easy—and one whose 
ears I was going to twist some day. That 
was Rowcliff. He was tall, strong, hand- 
some, and a pain in the neck. 

““We're all through in there, sir,” he 
said importantly. *‘ We’ve covered every- 
thing. Nothing is being taken away, and 
it is all in order. We were especially care- 
ful with the contents of the drawers of 
Wolfe’s desk, and also we—”’ 

‘*My desk!’’ Wolfe roared. 

““Yes, your desk,”’ Rowcliff said pre- 
cisely, smirking. 

The blood was rushing into Wolfe's 
face. 

“She was killed there,’ Cramer said 
gruffly. “Did you get anything at all?” e 

“I don’t think so,’ Rowcliff ad- ad 
mitted. ‘““Of course, the prints have to agg 
be sorted, and there'll be lab reports. 
How do we leave it?” 

“Seal it up and we'll see tomorrow. 
You stay here and keep a photographer. 
The others can go. Tell Stebbins to send 
that woman in—Mrs. Irwin.” 

**Orwin, sir.” 

**1’Il see her.” 

“Wait a minute,” I objected. “Seal 
what up? The office?”’ 

‘Certainly,’ Rowcliff sneered. it wh nai saig 

I said firmly, to Cramer, not to him, lagi convenient. 

“You don’t mean it. We work there ay. 
We live there. All our stuff is there.” 4 ren here are the facts: In January 

“Go ahead, Lieutenant,” Cramet hOther was in Florida. You meet all 
told Rowcliff, and he wheeled and went. in Florida. My mother met a man 

I was full of both feelings and words, Called himself Colonel Percy Brown 


but I knew they had to be held in. This British colonel in the reserve, he 


dy of Miss Brown, and it was a bad 
ek, and we’ve been detained now 
¢ than two hours.” 

dis mother’s appearance corroborated 
m. Sitting with her head propped on a 
nd and her eyes closed, obviously she 
Int care as much about the impression 
y made on the inspector as her son 


statement would be welcome,” 
amer told him, “‘if it’s relevant.” 

“1 thought so,” Gene said approv- 
Bly. “So many people have an en- 
ely wrong idea of police methods! Of 
urse, you know that Miss Brown came 
fe today as my mother’s guest, and 
wefore it might be supposed that my 
ther knows her. But actually she 
Sr 2? 

‘Go ahead.”’ | 
pene glanced at the shorthand dick. 
‘it's taken down I would like to go 


_ was far and away the worst Cramet ’ fe oa oh “e srs his cet | 
he ae : “T looke ula r. My mother saw a grea 
ever pulled. It was up to Wolfe d his i them. My father is dead, and the 


at him. He was white with fury, an¢ - 
mouth was pressed to so tight 4 
that there were no lips. 


a rather large one, is in her con- 
he lent Brown some money, not 

“It’s routine,” Cramer said ag" Eethat was just an opener.” 
sively. a - Orwin’s head jerked up. “It was 
Wolfe said icily, “That’s a lie. It ® lve thousand dollars and I didn’t 
oe wate.” , him anything,” she said wearily. 
; iright, Mother.” Gene patted her 


“It’s my routine—in a case li ae. 
Your office is not just an office. s A. week ago she returned to 


ke this: 7 
It’s 


i 


New York and they came along. The 
first time I met them I thought they were 
impostors. He didn’t sound like an 
Englishman, and certainly she didn’t. 
They weren’t very free with family de- 
tails, but from them and Mother, 
chiefly Mother, I got enough to inquire 
about, and sent a cable to London. I got 
a reply Saturday and another one this 
morning, and there was more than 
enough to confirm my suspicion, but 
not nearly enough to put it up to my 
mother. When she likes people she can 
be very stubborn about them. 

‘IT was thinking it over, what step to 
take next. Meanwhile, I thought it best 
not to let them be alone with her if I 
could help it... . As you see, I’m being 
utterly frank. That’s why I came here 
with them today—my mother is a mem- 
ber of that flower club—I’m no gardener 
myself—”’ 

His tone implied a low opinion of 
male gardeners, which was none too 
bright if his idea was to get solid with 
Wolfe as well as Cramer. 

He turned a palm up. “That’s what 
brought me here. My mother came to 
see the orchids, and she invited Brown 
and his sister to come, simply because 
she is goodhearted. But actually she 
knows nothing about them.” 

He put his hands on the table and 
leaned on them, forward at Cramer. 
‘I’m going to be quite frank, Inspector. 
Under the circumstances, I can’t see that 
it would serve any useful purpose to let 
it be published that that woman came 
here with my mother. I want to make it 
perfectly clear that we have no desire to 
evade our responsibility as citizens. But 
how would it help to get my mother’s 
name in the headlines?”’ 


He straightened, backed up a step, » 


and looked affectionately at Mother. 

‘*Names in headlines aren’t what I’m 
after,” Cramer told him, “but I don’t 
run the newspapers. If they’ve already 
got it I can’t stop them. I’d like to say I 
appreciate your frankness. So you only 
met Miss Brown a week ago.” 

Cramer had plenty of questions for 
both mother and son. It was in the mid- 
dle of them that Wolfe passed me a slip 
of paper on which he had scribbled: 

“Tell Fritz to bring sandwiches and 
coffee for you and me. Also for those 


~ left in the front room. No one else. Of 


course, Saul and Theodore.” | 

I left the room, found Fritz in the 
kitchen, delivered the message, and re- 
turned. 


Fou stayed co-operative to the end, 
and Mrs. Orwin tried, though it was 
an effort. They said they had been to- 
gether all the time, which I happened to 
know wasn’t so, having seen them 
separated at least twice during the after- 
noon, and Cramer did too, since I had 
told him. | 3 

They said a lot of other things, among 
them that they hadn’t left the plant- 
rooms between their arrival and their 
departure with Wolfe; that they had 
stayed until most of the others were 
gone because Mrs. Orwin wanted to 
persuade Wolfe to sell her some plants ; 
that Colonel Brown had wandered off 
by himself once or twice; that they had 


- 


been only mildly concerned about 
Cynthia’s absence, because of assurances 
from Colonel Brown and me; and so on 
and so forth. 


Before they left, Gene made another 


try for a commitment to keep his 
mother’s name out of it, and Cramer 
appreciated his frankness so much that 
he promised to do his best. 


Fritz had brought trays for Wolfe and 


me, and we were making headway with 
them. In the silence that followed the 
departure of the Orwins, Wolfe could 
plainly be heard chewing a mouthful of 
mixed salad. 

Cramer sat frowning at us. He spoke, 
not to Wolfe but to me: “Is that im- 
ported ham?”’ 

I shook my head and swallowed be- 
fore I answered, ““No; Georgia. Pigs 
feed on peanuts and acorns. Cured to 
Mr. Wolfe’s specifications. It smells 
good but it tastes even better. Ill copy 
the recipe for you— No, I can’t, because 


the typewriter’s in the office. Sorry.” I 
put the sandwich down and picked up — 


another. ‘‘I like to alternate—first a bite 
of ham, then sturgeon, then ham, then 
sturgeon...” 

I could see him controtling himself. 
He turned his head: “Levy! Get that 
Colonel Brown in.” 

“Yes, sir. That man you wanted— 
Vedder—he’s here.” i 

“Then I’ll take him first.” ... 


U, IN the plant-rooms Malcolm Ved- 
der had caught my eye by the way he ~ 


picked up a flowerpot and held it. As he 
took a chair across the dining table from 
Cramer and me, I still thought he was 
worth another good look, but after his 
answer to Cramer’s third: question | 
relaxed and concentrated on my sand- 
wiches. He was an actor and had had 
parts in three Broadway plays. Of 
course, that explained it. No actor 
would pick up a flowerpot just normally, 
like you or me. He would have to 
dramatize it some way, and Vedder had 
happened to choose a way that looked to 
me like fingers closing around a throat. 

Now he was dramatizing this by being 
wrought-up and indignant about the 
cops dragging him into an investiga- 
tion of a sensational murder. He kept 
running the long fingers of both his 
elegant hands through his hair. 

“Typical!’’ he told Cramer, his eyes 
flashing and his voice throaty with feel- 
ing. ‘Typical of police clumsiness! Pull- 
ing me into this!” 

‘“*Yeah,’’ Cramer said sympathetically. 
‘It'll be tough for an actor, having your 
picture in the paper. You a member of 
this flower club?” | 

No, Vedder said, he wasn’t. He had 
come with a friend, a Mrs. Beauchamp, 
and when she had left to keep an 
appointment he had remained to look 
at more orchids:-If only he had departed 
with her he would have avoided this 
dreadful publicity. They had arrived 
about three-thirty, and he had remained 
in the plant-rooms continuously until 
leaving with me at his heels. 

Cramer went through all the regula- 
tion questions, and got all the expected 
negatives, until he suddenly asked, ** Did 
you know Doris Hatten?” 
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Vedder frowned. ““Who?”’ 

“Doris Hatten. She was also—”’ 

““Ah!” Vedder cried. ““She was also 
strangled! I remember!” 

“Right.” 

Vedder made fists of his hands, rested 
them on the table, and leaned forward. 
His eyes had flashed again and then 
gone dead. “ You know,” he said tensely, 
“that’s the worst of all, strangling— 
especially a woman.” His fists opened, 
the fingers spread apart, and he gazed 
at them. “Imagine strangling a beautiful 
woman!” 

“Did you know Doris Hatten?” 

“Othello,” Vedder said in a deep, 
resonant tone. His eyes lifted to Cramer 
and his voice lifted, too: ““No, | didn’t 
know her; I only read about her.’ He 
shuddered all over, and then, abruptly, 
he was out of his chair and on his feet. 
**T only came here to look at orchids!” 

He ran his fingers through his hair, 
turned, and made for the door. 

Levy looked at Cramer with his brows 
raised, and Cramer shook his head im- 
patiently. 

I muttered at Wolfe, ““He hammed it, 
_ maybe?” 

Wolfe wasn’t interested. 

The next one in was Bill McNab, 
garden editor of the Gazette. I knew 
him a little, but not well, most of my 
newspaper friends not being on garden 
desks. 

“I can’t tell you how much I regret 
this, Mr. Wolfe,” he said miserably. 

“Don’t try,” Wolfe growled. 

“What a really, really terrible thing! 
I wouldn’t have dreamed such a thing 
could happen—the Manhattan Flower 
Club! Of course, she wasn’t a member, 
but that only makes it worse, in a way.” 
McNab turned to Cramer: “I’m re- 
sponsible for this.” 

“You are?” 

“Yes. It was my idea. I persuaded 
Mr. Wolfe to arrange it. He let me 
word the invitations. And I was con- 
gratulating myself on the great success! 
Then this! What can I do?’’ He turned. 
“Tl want you to know this, Mr. Wolfe: 
I got a message from my paper; they 
wanted me to do a story on it for the 
news columns, and I refused point- 
blank. Even if I get fired.” 

“Sit down a minute,” Cramer in- 
vited him. 


Menas varied the monotony on one 
detail, at least. He admitted that he had 
left the plant-rooms three times during 
the afternoon, once to accompany a 
departing guest down to the ground 
floor, and twice to go down alone to 
check on who had come and who hadn't. 
Aside from that, he was more of the 
same. By now it was beginning to seem 
not only futile, but silly to spend time 
on seven or eight of them merely be- 
cause they happened to be the last to go 
and so were at hand. Also, it was some- 
thing new to me from a technical stand- 
point. I had never seen one stack up 
like that. 

Any precinct dick knows that every 
question you ask of everybody is aimed 
at one of the three targets: motive, 
means, and opportunity. In this case 
there were no questions to ask, because 
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those were already answered. Motive: 
The guy had followed her downstairs, 
knowing she had recognized him, had 
seen her enter Wolfe’s office and thought 
she was doing exactly what she was 
doing, getting set to tell Wolfe, and had 
decided to prevent that the quickest and 
best way he knew. Means: Any piece 
of cloth, even his handkerchief, would 
do. Opportunity: He was there—all of 
them on Saul’s list were. 

So, if you wanted to learn who stran- 
gled Cynthia Brown, first you had to 
find out who had strangled Doris Hatten. 

As soon as Bill McNab had been sent 
on his way, Col. Percy Brown was 
brought in. Brown was not exactly at 
ease, but he had himself well in hand. 
You would never have picked him for a 
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con man, and neither would I. His mouth 
and jaw were strong and attractive, and 
as he sat down he leveled his keen gray 
eyes at Cramer and kept them there. He 
wasn’t interested in Wolfe or me. He said 
his name was Colonel Percy Brown, and 
Cramer asked him which army he was a 
colonel in. 

“1 think,’ Brown said in a cool, even 
tone, “it will save time if I state my posi- 
tion: I will answer fully and freely all 
questions that relate to what I saw, 
heard, or did since I arrived here this 
afternoon. Answers to any other ques- 
tions will have to wait until I consult 
my attorney.” 

Cramer nodded. “I expected that. 
The trouble is ’'m pretty sure I don’t 
give a hoot what you saw or heard this 
afternoon. We'll come back to that. I 
want to put something up to you. As you 


— 
r 


see, I’m not even wanting to know . 
We gonm 


you tried to break away before 
here.” : 
“IT merely wanted to phone—” 


“Forget it.” Cramer put the remaing 4 
han g — 


of his second cigar, not more t 
scraggly inch, in the ash tray. “Op in 
formation received, I think it’s like this: 
The woman who called herself Cynthia 
Brown, murdered here today, was not 
your sister. You met her in Florida six 
or eight weeks ago. She went in With 
you on an operation of which Mrs, Or. 
win was the subject, and you introduced 
her to Mrs. Orwin as your sister, Yoy 
two came to New York with Mrs. Orwin 
a week ago, with the operation well un- 
der way. As far as I’m concerned, that 
is only background. Otherwise, I’m not 
interested in it. My work is homicide. 

“For me,” Cramer went on, “the 
point is that for quite a period you have 
been closely connected with this Miss 
Brown, associating with her in a confj- 
dential operation. You must have had 
many intimate conversations with her. 
You were having her with you as your 
sister, and she wasn’t, and she’s been 
murdered. We could give you a merry 
time on that score alone.”’ 


1 See had no use for his tongue. His 
face said, no comment. 

*“But I wanted to give you a chance 
first,” Cramer continued. “‘For two 
months you’ve been on intimate terms 
with Cynthia Brown. She certainly must 
have mentioned that a friend of hers 
named Doris Hatten was murdered— 
strangled last October. Cynthia Brown 


had information about the murderer . 


which she kept to herself. If she had 
come out with it she’d be alive now. She 
must have told you all about it. Now 
you can tell me. If you do, we can nail 
him for what he did here today, and it 
might even make things a little smoother 
for you. Well?” 

Brown had pursed his lips. They 
straightened out again, and his han 
came up for a finger to scratch his cheek. 

““T’m sorry I can’t help.” 

“Do you expect me to believe that 
during all those weeks she never men- 
tioned the murder of her friend Doris 
Hatten?” 

‘I’m sorry I can’t help.” Brown’s tone 
was firm and final. 

Cramer got out another cigar and 
rolled it between his palms. He st 
thought he might get something from 
this customer and was taking time ou! 
to control himself. He said, ‘Okay- 
We'll move on to this afternoon. D0? 
you remember a moment when some 
thing about Cynthia Brown’s appeal 
ance—some movement she made or the 
expression on her face—caused M!- 
Orwin to ask her what was the matter 
with her?” ; 

A crease was showing on Brown 
forehead. ‘I’m sorry. I don’t believe 
do,”’ he stated. 

“I’m asking you to try. Try hard : 

Silence. Brown pursed his lips and th 
crease in his forehead deepened. F104 J 
he said, “I may not have been right thet 
at the moment. In those aisles—!” 
crowd like that—we weren’t rubbil& 
bows continuously.” 
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lo remember when she excused 
cause she wasn’t feeling well?” 
of course.” 

, this moment I’m asking about 
ortly before that. She exchanged 
ith some man near by, and it was 
tion to that that made Mrs. Or- 
her what was the matter. What 
erested in is that exchange of 
in’t see it.” 
1d idn’t?”’ 


oy 


1 didn’t say you're sorry.” 
m, of course, if it would help—”’ 
mer banged his fist on the table 
d the trays danced. “Levy! Take 
ut and tell Stebbins to send him 
| lock him up. Material witness. 
we men on him—he’s got a record 
here. Find it!” 
wish to phone my attorney.” 
id quietly but emphatically. 
Ys a phone down where you’re 
”” Levy told him. “If it’s not out of 
_ This way, Colonel.” 
the door closed behind them 
er glared at me as if daring me to 
iat I was sorry, too. Letting my face 
how bored I was, I remarked 
“Tf I could get in the office I’d 
a swell book on disguises; I 
name of it. The world record 
years—a guy in Italy fooled a 
and two cousins who had known 
ll. So maybe you ought to—”’ 
er turned from me rudely and 
sather up, Murphy. We’re leav- 


came back in and Cramer 
him: “We’re leaving. Tell 
$ one man out front will be 
— No, I[°ll tell him—” 

ere’s one more, sir. His name is 
olson Morley. He’s a psychiatrist.” 
t him go. This is getting to be a 
mer looked at Wolfe. Wolfe 
back at him. 

i While ago,”’ Cramer rasped, “you 
Something had occurred to you.” 
Yid 1?” Wolfe inquired coldly. 


eyes went on clashing until 
xr broke the connection by turn- 
tO go. I restrained an impulse to 
K their heads together. They were 
being childish. If Wolfe really had 
thing, anything at all, he knew 
ell Cramer would gladly trade 
als On the office doors for it, sight 
And Cramer knew he could 
> deal himself with nothing to 
Sut they were both too sore and 
rn to show any horse sense. 
mer had circled the end of the 
On his way out when Levy re- 
a to report: “That man Morley 
‘On seeing you. He says it’s vital.” 
mer halted, glowering. “‘ What is 
erewball?”” 3 
ion’t know, sir. He may be.” 
> bring him in.” 
Was my first really good look at 
ddle-aged male with the mop of 
lair. His quick-darting eyes were 
‘Diack as his hair. 
ler nodded impatiently. “‘ You 
Dmething to say, Dr. Morley?” 
ive. Something vital.” 


- “Let’s hear it.” 

~ Morley got better settled in his chair. 
**First, | assume that no arrest has been 
made. Is that correct?” 

“Yes—if you mean an arrest with a 
charge of murder.” 

**Have you a definite object of sus- 
picion, with or without evidence in 
support?” 

“If you mean am I ready to name the 
murderer, no. Are you?”’ 

**| think I may be.” 

Cramer's chin went up. “Well? I’m 
in charge here.” 


Dz. Mor .ey smiled. “Not quite so 
fast. The suggestion I have to offer is 
sound only with certain assumptions.” 
He placed the tip of his right forefinger 
on the tip of his left little finger. “*One: 
That you have no idea who com- 


mitted this murder, and apparently you . 


haven't.” He moved over a finger. 
“Two: That this was not a commonplace 
crime with a commonplace discover- 
able motive.” To the middle finger. 
“Three: That nothing is known to dis- 
credit the hypothesis that this girl was 
strangled by the man who strangled 
Doris Hatten. May I make those 
assumptions?” 

“You can try. Why do you want to?”’ 

Morley shook his head. ‘“‘Not that 
I want to. That if I am permitted to, I 
have a suggestion. I wish to make it 
clear that I have great respect for the 
competence of the police, within proper 
limits. If the man who murdered Doris 
Hatten had been vulnerable to police 
techniques and resources, he would 
almost certainly have been caught. But 
he wasn’t. You failed utterly. Why?” 

“You're telling me.” 

“Because he was out of bounds for 
you. Because your exploration of motive 
is restricted by your preconceptions.” 
Morley’s black eyes gleamed. ‘** You’re 
a layman, so I won’t use technical terms. 
The most powerful motives on earth are 
motives of the personality, which can- 
not be exposed by any purely objective 
investigation. If the personality is 
twisted, distorted, as it is with a psy- 
chotic, then the motives are twisted, too. 
As a psychiatrist I was deeply interested 
in the published reports of the murder 
of Doris Hatten—especially the detail 
that she was strangled with her own 
scarf. When your efforts to find the 
culprit ended in complete failure, | 
would have been glad to come forward 
with a suggestion, but I was as helpless 
as you.” 

‘““Get down to it,” Cramer muttered. 

*“Yes.”’ Morley put his elbows on the 
table and paired all his finger tips. 
*“Now, today. On the basis of the 
assumptions I began with, it is a tenable 
theory, worthy to be tested, that this 
was the same man. If so, it is no longer 
a question of finding him among thou- 
sands or millions; it’s a mere hundred 
or so, and I am willing to contribute my 
services.” 

The black eyes flashed. “*I admit that 
for a psychiatrist this is a rare opportu- 
nity. Nothing could be more dramatic 
than a psychosis exploding into murder. 
I don’t pretend that my suggestion is en- 
tirely unselfish. All you have to do is to 
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have them brought to my office, one at 
atime—” *, 
“Wait a minute,” Cramer put in. 


' “Are you suggesting that we deliver 


everyone that was here today to your 
office for you to work on?” 

“No, not everyone, only the men. 
When I have finished I may have nothing 
that can be used as evidence, but there’s 


an excellent chance that I can tell you - 


who the strangler is—”’ 

**Excuse me,” Cramer said. He was 
on his feet. *‘Sorry to cut you off, Doc- 
tor, but I must get downtown.” He was 
on his way. “‘I’m afraid your suggestion 
wouldn’t work—Ill let you know—”’ 
8 He went, and Levy and Murphy with 

im, 


1) Mor Ley pivoted his head to watch 
them go, kept it that way a moment, and 
then came back to us. He looked disap- 
pointed but not beaten. The black eyes, 
after resting on me briefly, darted to 
Wolfe. 

-““You,” he said, “are intelligent and 


_ literate. I should have had you more in 


mind. May I count on you to explain to 


that policeman why my suggestion is the — 


only hope for him?” 

“No,” Wolfe said curtly. 

**He’s had a hard day,” I told Mor- 
ley. ‘So have I. Would you mind closing 
the door after you?” 3 

He looked as if he had a notion to 
start on me as a last resort; then he arose 
and walked out without a word. 

“Twenty minutes to ten,”’ lannounced. 

Wolfe muttered, ““Go look at the 
office door.” 

‘I just did, as I let Morley out. It’s 
sealed. Malefic spite. But this isn’t a bad 
room to sit in,”’ I said brightly. 


‘Pfui! I want to ask you something.” 


**Shoot.”’ 


“T want your opinion of this. Assume - 


that we accept without reservation the 
story Miss Brown told you. By the way, 
do you?” } 

““In view of what happened, yes.” 

_ “*Then assume it. Assume also that the 
man she had recognized, knowing she 
had recognized him, followed her down- 
Stairs and saw her enter the office; that 
he surmised she intended to consult me; 
that he postponed joining her in the 
office, either because he knew you were 
in there with her or for some other rea- 
son; that he saw you come out and go 
upstairs; that he took an opportunity 
to enter the office unobserved, got her 
off guard, killed her, got out unobserved, 
and returned upstairs.” 

“Til take it that way.” 
“Very well. Then we have significant 


indications of his character. Consider it. | 


He has killed her and is back upstairs, 
knowing that she was in the office talk- 
ing with you for some time. He would 
like to know what she said to you. Spe- 


cifically, he would like to know whether 


she told you about him, and, if so, how 
much. Had she or had she not named or 
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described him in his current guise? With 
that question unanswered, would a man 
of his character, as indicated, leave the 
house? Or would he prefer the challenge 
and risk of remaining until the body had 
been discovered, to see what you would 
do? And I, too, of course, after you had 
talked with me, and the police?” 
“Yeah.” I chewed my lip. There was 


a long silence. “So that’s how your — 


mind’s working. I could offer a guess.” 

*“*T prefer a calculation to a guess. For 
that, a basis is needed, and we have it. 
We know the situation as we have as- 
sumed it, and we know something of his 
character.” 

“Okay,” I conceded, “‘a calculation. 
The answer I get, he would stick around 
until the body was found, and if he did, 
then he is one of the bunch Cramer has 
been talking with. So that’s what oc- 
curred to you, huh?” 

‘*No. By no means. That’s a different 
matter. This is merely a tentative calcu- 
lation for a starting point. If it is sound, 
I know who the murderer is.” 


I GAVE him a look. Sometimes I can 
tell how much he is putting on and 
sometimes I can’t. I decided to buy it. 
With the office sealed up by the crabbed 
and envious mind of Inspector Cramer, 
he was certainly in no condition to en- 
tertain himself by trying to string me. 

‘“*That’s interesting,” I said admiringly. 
““If you want me to get him on the phone 
I'll have to use the one in the kitchen.” 

‘“‘T want to test the calculation.” 

~ odo I.” 

‘**But there’s a difficulty. The test I 
have in mind, the only one I can con- 
trive to my satisfaction—only you can 
make it. And in doing so you would 
have to expose yourself to great personal 
risk.” 

‘“For Pete’s sake!” I gawked at him. 
“This is a brand-new one. The errands 
you’ve sent me on! Since when have you 
flinched or faltered in the face of danger 
to me?” , 

“This danger is extreme.” 

*‘Let’s hear the test.” 


“Very well.’ He turned a hand over. . 


“Is that old typewriter of yours in work- 
ing order?” 

“Pair.” 

_“Bring it down here, and some sheets 
of blank paper—any kind. Ill need a 
blank envelope.”” 

*“T have some.” 

‘Bring one. Also the telephone book, 
Manhattan, from my room.” 

When I returned to the dining-room 
and was placing the typewriter in posi- 
tion on the table, Wolfe spoke: “‘No, 
bring it here. Ill use it myself.” 

I lifted my brows at him. “A page will 
take you an hour.” 

“It won't be a page. Put a sheet of 
paper in it.” 

I did so, got the paper squared, lifted 
the machine, and put it in front of him. 
He sat and frowned at it for a long min- 
ute, and then started pecking. I turned 
my back on him to make it easier to 
withhold remarks about his two-finger 
technique, and passed the time by try- 
ing to figure his rate. All at once there 
was the sound of the ratchet turning as 
he pulled the paper out. 
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“TI think that will do,” he said. 

I took it and read what he had typed: 

“She told me enough this afternoon 
so that I know who to send this to, and 
more. I have kept it to myself because I 
haven’t decided what is the right thing 
to do. I would like to have a talk with 
you first, and if you will phone me to- 
morrow, Tuesday, between nine o’clock 


and noon, we can make an appoint- 


+ 


ment; please don’t put it off or I will 
have to decide myself.” 

I read it over three times. I looked at 
Wolfe. He had put an envelope in the 
typewriter and was consulting the phone 
book. 

“It’s all right,” I said, “‘except that I 
don’t care for the semicolon after 
‘appointment.’ ”’ 

He began pecking, addressing the 
envelope. I waited until he had finished 
and rolled the envelope out. 

“Just like this?”’ I asked. “‘No name 
or initials signed?” | 

ee No.”’ 

““T admit it’s nifty,” I admitted. ““We 
could forget the calculation and send 
this to every guy on that list and wait to 
see who phoned.” | 

**{ prefer to send it only to one person 
—the one indicated by your report of 
that conversation. That will test the 
calculation.” 

‘“‘And save postage.” I glanced at the 
paper. ““The extreme danger, I suppose, 
is that Ill get strangled. Or of course 
in an emergency like this he might try 
something else. He might even arrange 
for help.” 

‘**] don’t want to minimize the risk of 
this, Archie.” 

‘Neither do I. I’ll have to borrow a 
gun from Saul—ours are in the office. .. . 
May I have that envelope? I’ll have to 
go to Times Square to mail it.” 

“Yes. Before you do so, copy that 
note. Keep Saul here in the morning. 


‘Remember when we used to look forward to the 
patter of little feet around the house?”’ 
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If and when the phone call comes you 
will have to use your wits to arrange the 
appointment as advantageously as possi- 
bie,”” 

“Right. The envelope, please.” 

He handed it tome.... — 


ioe Tuesday morning I was kept 
busy from eight o’clock on by the phone 
and the doorbell. After nine, Saul was 
there to help, but not with the phone, 
because the orders were that I was to 
answer all calls. They were mostly from 
newspapers, but there were a couple 
from Homicide—once Rowcliff and 
once Purley Stebbins—and a few scat- 
tered ones. I took them on the extension 
in the kitchen. 

Every time I lifted the thing and told 
the transmitter, ‘‘Nero Wolfe’s office, 
Archie Goodwin speaking,’ my pulse 
went up a notch, and then had to level 


off again. I had one argument, with 4 


bozo in the District Attorney’s office 


who had the strange idea that he could 


order me to report for an interview 4 
eleven-thirty sharp, which ended by ™Y 
agreeing to call later to fix an hour. 


A little before eleven [ was 10 the 


kitchen with Saul, who, at Wolfe's dr 
rection, had been briefed to date, whe? 
the phone rang. d- 

“Nero Wolfe’s office, Archie G00 
win speaking.” 

“Mr. Goodwin?” 

“Right.” 

“You sent me a note.” 


My hand wanted to grip the phone" 


the way Vedder had gripped the flow’ 
pot, but I wouldn’t let it. 
“Did I? What about?” afl 
“You suggested that we make 
appointment. Are you in a positio? 


“ra : 
discuss it? ‘of 4 


“Sure. I’m alone and no exten a 
are on. But I don’t recognize your V 4 
Who is this?” . 


Algae E 
ia 


‘. 
=a 


= 
yas just putting a nickel’s worth 
ph on a long shot. Saul, at a signal 
. had raced up to the extension 
es room, and this bird might 
be completely loony. But no. 
ave two voices. This is the other 
ave you made a decision yet?” 
. | was waiting to hear from you.” 
at’s wise, I think. I’m willing to 
an wiggle free.” 

ith a car to drive?”’ 

eah, I have a car.” 

rive to a lunchroom at the north- 
ner of Fifty-first Street and 
Avenue. Get there at eight 
Park your car on Fifty-first 
t, but not at the corner. You will 
one, of course. Go in the lunchroom 
er something to eat. I won’t be 
you will get a message. You'll 
ere at eight o’clock?”’ 

Yes. I still don’t recognize your 


onnection went. I hung up, told 
e could answer calls now, and 
ed it to the stairs and up a flight. 
is there on the landing. 

OSe VOice was that?”’ I demanded. 
Search me. You heard all I did.” 
Whoever it was,” I said, “I’ve got a 
. Let’s go up and tell the genius. I’ve 
to admit he saved a lot of postage.” 
, i) : 


OUNTED the other two flights and 
hd Wolfe in the cool-room, inspect- 
a bunch of dendrobiums for damage 
N the invasion of the day before. 
en I told him about the call he merely 


a & 


mptions and verifies our calculation, 
that’s all. If it had done more than 
‘it wouldn’t have been made. Has 
one come to take those seals off?” 
told him no. “‘I asked Stebbins about 
hd he said he’d ask Cramer.” 
Don't ask again,’ he snapped. 
€1i go down to my room.” 
[ the strangler had been in Wolfe’s 
ise the rest of that day he would have 
~honored—or anyway he should. 
MN during Wolfe’s afternoon hours in 
Piant-rooms, from four to six, his 
f was on my appointment, as was 
€d by the crop of new slants and 
§ that poured out of him when he 
© down to the kitchen. Except for a 
0 Leonard Street to answer an 
S$ worth of questions by an assistant 
4 attorney, my day was devoted to 
My most useful errand—though 
ime it struck me as a waste of 
and money—was one made to 
Ollmer for a prescription and then 
rugstore, under instructions from 


N I got back from the DA’s office 
Ad I got in the sedan and went for 
Maissance. We didn’t stop at 51st 
and 11th Avenue but drove past 
Umes. The main idea was to find 
‘tor Saul. He and Wolfe both in- 
Nat he had to be there with his 
id ears open, and I insisted that 
| to be covered enough not to 
'my date. 


e matter. Are you free for this. 


That call,” he said, ‘“‘validates our 


We finally settled for a filling station 
across the street from the lunchroom. 
Saul was to have a taxi drive in there at 
eight o’clock, and stay in the passenger’s 
seat while the driver tried to get his car- 
buretor adjusted. There were so many 
contingencies to be agreed on that if it 
had been anyone but Saul I wouldn’t 
have expected him to remember more 
than half. For instance, in case I left the 
lunchroom and got in my car and drove 
off, Saul was not to follow unless I 
cranked my window down. 

Trying to provide for contingencies 
was Okay, in a way, but actually it was 
strictly up to me, since I had to let the 
other guy make the rules. And with-the 
other guy making the rules no one gets 
very far, not even Nero Wolfe arranging 
for contingencies ahead of time. 


a left before I did, to find a taxi 
driver that he liked the looks of. When I 
went to the hall for my hat and rain- 
coat, Wolfe came along, and I was really 
touched, since he wasn’t through yet 
with his after-dinner coffee. 

“I still don’t like the idea,” he in- 
sisted, “‘of your having that thing in 
your pocket. I think you should slip it 
inside your sock.” 


“I don’t.” I was putting the raincoat 


on, “If I get frisked, a sock is as easy 
to feel as a pocket.”’ 

“You're sure that gun is loaded?” 

“I never saw you so anxious. Next 
you'll be telling me to put on my rub- 
bers.” 

He even opened the door for me. 

It wasn’t actually raining, merely try- 
ing to make up its mind, but after a 
couple of blocks I reached to switch on 
the windshield wiper. As I turned up- 
town on 10th Avenue the dash clock 
said 7:47; as I turned left on 51st Street 
it had only got to 7:51. At that time of 
day in that district there was plenty of 
space, and I rolled to the curb and 
stopped about twenty yards short of the 
corner, stopped the engine and turned 
off the lights, and cranked my window 
down for a good view of the filling sta- 
tion across the street. There was no taxi 
there. At 7:59 a taxi pulled in and 
stopped by the pumps, and the driver 
got out and lifted the hood and started 


peering. I put my window up, locked the 


doors, and entered the lunchroom. 

There was one hash slinger behind the 
counter and five customers scattered 
along on the stools. I picked a stool that 
left me elbowroom, sat, and ordered ice 
cream and coffee. That made me slightly 
conspicuous in those surroundings, but 
I refused to insult Fritz’s roast duck, 
which I could still taste. The counterman 
served me and I took my time. At 8:12 
the ice cream was gone and my cup 
empty, and I ordered a refill. 

I had about got to the end of that, 
too, when a male entered, looked along 
the line, came straight to me, and asked 
me what my name was. I told him, and 
he handed me a folded piece of paper 
and turned to go. He was barely old 
enough for high school and I made no 
effort to hold him, thinking that the bird 
I had a date with was not likely to be an 
absolute sap. Unfolding the paper, I 
saw, neatly printed in pencil: 


“Go to your car and get a note under 
the windshield wiper. Sit in the car to 
read it.” 

I paid what I owed, walked to my car 
and got the note as I was told, unlocked 
the car and got in, turned on the light, 
and read, in the same print: 

**Make no signal of any kind. Follow 
instructions precisely. Turn right on 
llth Ave. and go slowly to 56th St. 
Turn right on 56th and go to 9th Ave. 
Turn right on 9th Ave. Right again on 
45th. Left on 11th Ave. Left on 38th. 
Right on 7th Ave. Right on 27th St. 


Park on 27th between 9th and 10th 


Aves. Go to No. 814 and tap five times 
on the door. Give the man who opens 
the door this note and the other one. 
He will tell you where to go.” 

I didn’t like it much, but I had to 
admit it was a handy arrangement for 
seeing to it that I went to the conference 
unattached. 

It had now decided to rain. Starting 
the engine, I could see dimly through 
the misty window that Saul’s taxi driver 
was still monkeying with his carburetor, 
but of course I had to resist the impulse 
to crank the window down to wave so- 
long. Keeping the instructions in my 
left hand, I rolled to the corner, waited 
for the light to change, and turned right 
on 1ith Avenue. : 

Since I had not been forbidden to 
keep my eyes open I did so, and as I 
stopped at 52nd for the red light I saw 
a black or dark-blue sedan pull away 
from the curb behind me and creep in 
my direction. I took it for granted that 
that was my chaperon. 

The guy in the sedan was not the 
Strangler, as I soon learned. On 27th 
Street there was space smack in front 
of Number 814, and I saw no reason 
why I shouldn’t use it. The sedan went 
to the curb right behind me. After lock- 
ing my car I stood on the sidewalk a 
moment, but my chaperon just sat tight, 
so I kept to the instructions, mounted 
the steps to the stoop of the run-down 
old brownstone, entered the vestibule, 
and knocked five times on the door. 
Through the glass panel the dimly lit 
hall looked empty. As I peered in, think- 
ing I would either have to knock a lot 
louder or ignore instructions and ring 
the bell, I heard footsteps behind and 
turned. It was my chaperon. 

“Well, we got here,’ I said cheer- 
fully. 

-““You almost lost me at one light,” 
he said accusingly. “Give me them 
notes.” 


I HANDED them to him—all the evidence 
I had. As he unfolded them for a look, I 
took him in. He was around my age 
and height, skinny but with muscles, 


with outstanding ears and a purple mole 


on his right jaw. ; 

“They look like it,” he said, and 
stuffed the notes in a pocket. From 
another pocket he produced a key, un- 
locked the door, and pushed it open. 
“Follow me.” 

As we ascended two flights, with him 
in front, it would have been a cinch for 
me to reach and take a gun off his hip 
if there had been one there, but there 
wasn’t. He may have preferred a 
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shoulder holster, like me. The stair 
steps were bare, worn wood, the walls 
had needed plaster since at least Pearl 
Harbor, and the smell was a mixture I 
wouldn’t want to analyze. On the second 
landing he went down the hall to a door 
at the rear and signaled me through. 

There was another man there, but still 
it wasn’t my date—anyway, I hoped not. 
It would be an overstatement to say 
the room was furnished, but I admit 
there was a table, a bed, and three 
chairs, one of them upholstered. The 
man, who was lying on the bed, pushed 
himself up as we entered, and as he 
swung around to sit, his feet barely 
reached the floor. He had shoulders and 
a torso like a heavyweight wrestler, and 
legs like an underweight jockey. His 
puffed eyes blinked in the light from the 
unshaded bulb as if he had been asleep. 

‘*That him?’’ he demanded. 

Skinny said it was. 

The wrestler-jockey, W-J for short, 
got up and went to the table, picked up 
a ball of thick cord. “Take off your hat 
and coat and sit there.”’ He pointed to 
one of the straight chairs. 

“Hold it,’ Skinny commanded him. 
“‘T haven’t explained yet.’ He faced me: 
“The idea is simple. This man that’s 
coming to see you don’t want any 
trouble. He just wants to talk. So we 
tie you in that chair and leave you, and 
he comes and you have a talk, and after 
he leaves we come back and cut you 
loose, and out you go. Is that plain 
enough?” 

I grinned at him. “It sure is, brother. 
It’s too plain. What if I won’t sit down?” 

“‘Then he don’t come and you don’t 
have a talk.” 

‘‘What if I walk out now?” 

““Go-ahead. We get paid anyhow. If 
you want to see this guy there’s only 
one way: We tie you in the chair.” 

“We get more if we tie him,’ W-J 
objected. ‘“‘Let me persuade him.” 

‘Lay off,’ Skinny commanded. : 

*T don’t want any trouble, either,” 
I stated. ‘How about this? I sit in the 
chair and you fix the cord to look 
right, but so I’m free to move in case of 
fire. There’s a hundred bucks in the 
wallet in my breast pocket. Before you 
leave, you help yourselves.” 

**A lousy C?’’ W-J sneered. “‘Shut up 
and sit down.” 

“He has his choice,’ Skinny said 
reprovingly. 


I DID, indeed. It was a swell illustra- 
tion of how much good it does to try to 
consider contingencies in advance. In all 
our discussions that day none of us had 
put the question, what to do if a pair of 
smooks offered me my pick of being 
tied in a chair or going home to bed. As 
far as I could see, standing there looking 
them over, that was all there was to it, 
and it was too early to go home to bed. 

Thinking it would help to know 
whether they really were smooks or 
merely a couple of rummies on the pay- 
roll of some fly-specked agency, I de- 
cided to try something. Not letting my 
eyes know what my hand was about to 
do, I suddenly reached inside my coat 
to the holster, and then they had some- 
thing more interesting than my face to 
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look at: Saul’s clean, shiny automatic.. 

The wrestler-jockey put his hands up 
high and froze. Skinny looked irritated. 

“Bor why?” he demanded. 

“TI thought we might all go for a walk 
down to my car. Then to the Fourth- 
teenth Precinct, which is the closest.” | 

**What do we do then?”’ 

There he had me. 

“You either want to see this guy or 


you don’t,” Skinny explained patiently. . 


“Seeing how you got that gun out, [ 
guess he must know you. I don’t blame 
him wanting your hands arranged for.” 
He turned his palms up. “‘ Make up your 
mind.” . 

I put the gun back in the holster, took 
off my hat and raincoat, and hung them 
on a hook on the wall, moved one of 
the straight chairs so the light wouldn’t 
glare in my eyes, and sat. 

**Okay,”’ I told them, “but don’t over- 
do it. | know my way around, and I can 
find you if I care enough. Don’t think 
I can’t.” 


ges unrolled the cord,. cutting pieces 
off, and went to work. W-J tied my left 
wrist to the rear left leg of the chair, 
while Skinny did the right. They wanted 
to do my ankles the same way, to the 
bottoms of the front legs of the chair, 
but I claimed I would get cramps sitting 
like that. It would be just as good to 
tie my ankles together. They discussed 
it, and I had my way. Skinny made a 
final inspection of the knots and then 
went over me. He took the gun from 
my shoulder holster and tossed it on 
the bed, made sure I didn’t have another 
one, and left the room. 

W-J picked up the gun and scowled 
at it. “These things,’ he muttered. 
“They make more trouble.” He went 
to the table and put the gun down on it, 
tenderly, as if it were something that 
might break. Then he crossed to the 
bed and stretched out on it. 

“How long do we have to wait?” 
I asked. 

‘“‘Not long. I wasn’t to bed last night.” 
He closed his eyes. 

He got no nap. His barrel chest 
couldn’t have gone up and down more 
than a dozen times before the door 


‘‘Did’ja ever notice the way some 
people’s voices make your 
feet feel funny?’’ 


For The American Magazine by John Norment 
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Be 
~t 


a t? be) ! 

igged—not much of a shrug on 
of my status quo. “I may not 
ery well,”’ I said, “because this 
rst time I have ever talked with 
yds and feet tied, and | find it 
my Style. But it strikes me as the 
f coincidence that doesn’t happen 
ten. 1’m fed up with the detective 
ss, and I’d like to quit. I have 
ning that’s worth a good deal to 
say, fifty thousand dollars. It can 
anged so that you get what you 
r. I'll go the limit on that, but it 
»be closed quick. If you don’t buy, 
oing to have a tough time explain- 
hy I didn’t remember sooner what 
aid me. Twenty-four hours from 
s the absolute limit.” 

couldn’t be arranged so I would 
paid for.” 

are, it could. If you don’t want me 
ur neck the rest of your life, believe 
‘don’t want you on mine, either.” 
suppose you don’t.”” He smiled, or 
he apparently thought he was 
ag. “I suppose I’ll have to pay.” 
ere was a sudden noise in his throat 


opened and Skinny came in. With pj. 
was a man in a gray pin-stripe suit ap dal 
dark-gray homburg, with a gray ton 
coat over his arm. He had gloves a 
W-J got off the bed and onto his tog, 
pick legs. Skinny stood by the open dog, 
The man put his hat and coat on the hea’ 
came and took a look at my fastenings’ 
and told Skinny, “All right; [|i come 
for you.” The two rummies departeg 
shutting the door. The man stood facing q 
me. | 
_ He smiled. “Would you have known 
me?”’ 

“Not from Adam,” I said, both tg 
humor him and because it was true. 

I wouldn’t want to exaggerate how 
brave I am. It wasn’t that I was too fear- 
less to be impressed by the fact that | 
was thoroughly tied up and the strangler 
was standing there smiling at me; | was 
simply astounded. It was an amazing 
disguise. The two main changes were the 
eyebrows and eyelashes; these eyes had 
bushy brows and long, thick lashes, 
whereas yesterday’s guest hadn't had 
much of either one. The real change was 
from the inside. I had seen no smile on 


the face of yesterday’s guest, but if I had : he had started to choke. He stood 


u’re working your hand loose,” 


it wouldn’t have been like this one. The You re | 
id huskily, and moved toward me. 


hair made a difference too, of course, 
parted on the side and slicked down. 

He pulled the other straight chair 
around and sat. I admired the way he 
moved. That in itself could have been 
a dead giveaway, but the movements — 
fitted the getup to a T. Finding the light — 
straight in his eyes, he shifted the chair. 

““So she told you about me?”’ he said. 


- have been guessed from his 
+k and husky from the blood 
his head, but it was plain as 
s eyes, suddenly fixed and glassy, 
‘blind man’s eyes. Evidently he had 
; there fully intending to kill me, 
had now worked himself up to it. 
Hold it!” I snapped at him. 

e halted, muttering, “‘ You’re getting 
t hand loose,’ and moved again, 
ing me to get behind. 

jerked my body and the chair vio- 
y aside and around, and had him 
‘ont of me again. 

Yo good,” I told him. “They only 
t down one fligiii. i heara ‘em. It’s 
90d, anyway. I’ve got another note 
you—from Nero Wolfe—here in my 
st pocket. Help yourself, but stay in 
t of me.”’ 

IS €yes stayed glassy on me. 

*t you want to know what it 
demanded. “‘Get it!” 

€ was only two steps from me, but it 
© him four small, slow ones. His 
d hand went inside my coat to the 
it pocket, and came out with a 
i slip of yellow paper. From the 
Als eyes looked, I doubted if he 
a be able to read, but apparently 
iS. I watched his face as he took it 
Wolfe’s straight, precise hand- 


hi was the voice he had used on the 
phone. It was actually different, pitched 
lower, for one thing, but with it, as with 
the face and movements, the big change 
was from the inside. The voice was 
stretched tight, and the palms of his 
gloved hands were pressed against his 
kneecaps with the fingers straight out. 

I said, “Yes,” and added conversa 
tionally, ‘When you saw her go in the 
office why didn’t you follow her in? 

“That isn’t—” he said, and stopped. 

I waited politely. 

He spoke: “I had seen you leave, UP> 
stairs, and I suspected you were 1” 
there.” : | 

“Why didn’t she scream or fight”, 

“1 talked to her. I talked a little first. — 
His head gave a quick jerk, as if a 'Y — 
were bothering him and his hands were 
too occupied to attend to it. “What did — 
she tell you?” ; 

“About that day at Doris Hatten . 
apartment—you coming in and - 4 
going out. And of course her recog” — 
ing you there yesterday.” q 

“She is dead. There is no evidenc | 
You can’t prove anything.” lot 3 

I grinned. “Then you’re wasting #7) 
of time and energy and the best diss! 
I ever saw. Why didn’t you just toss on | 
note in the wastebasket? . . . Le ga 
answer. You didn’t dare. In 8 Oa 4 
evidence, knowing exactly what ant | 
to look for makes all the differe™™ — 
And you knew I knew.” ao? 

~ “And you haven't told the police’ a 

‘< No.” 2 

‘“Nor Nero Wolfe?” 

6 No.”’ , 


Mr. Goodwin is not home by mid- 
the information given him by 
a Brown will be communicated 
Police, and I shall see that they 
nediately. NERO WOLFE.” 

0ked at me, and slowly his eyes 
qd. No longer glassy, they began 
ight in. Before, he had just been 
) kill me. Now, he hated me. 
voluble: “So it’s no good; see? 
it this way because if you had 
[had told him, you would have 
it. He figured that you would 
Mu could handle me, and I admit 
ad your best. He wants fifty thou- 


mS 


— 


a 


sand dollars by tomorrow at six o’clock, 
no later. You say it can’t be arranged 


~so you'll get what you pay for, but we 


say it can and it’s up to you. You say 
we have no evidence, but we can get it— 
don’t think we can’t. As for me, I 


wouldn’t advise you even to pull my~ 


hair. It would make him sore at you, 
and he’s not sore now, he just wants 
fifty thousand bucks.” 

He had started to tremble, and knew 
it, and was trying to stop. 

**Maybe,” I conceded, “you can’t get 
that much that quick. In that case he’ll 
take your I O U. You can write it on the 
back of that note he sent you. My pen’s 
here in my vest pocket. He'll be reason- 
able about it.” 

“I’m not such a fool,”’ he said harshly. 

‘““Who said you were?” I was sharp 
and urgent and thought I had loosened 
him. “‘Use your head, that’s all. We’ve 
either got you cornered or we haven't. 
If we haven’t, what are you doing here? 
If we have, a little thing like your name 
signed to an [O U won’t make it any 
worse. He won’t press you too hard. 
Here, get my pen, right here.” 

I still think I had loosened him. It was 
in his eyes and the way he stood, sagging 
a little. If my hands had been free, so I 
could have got the pen myself, and un- 
capped it and put it between his fingers, 
I would have had him. I had him to the 
point of writing and signing, but not to 
the point of taking my pen out of my 
pocket. But, of course, if my hands had 
been free I wouldn’t have been bothering 
about an 1O U and a pen. 

So he slipped from under. He shook 
his head, and his shoulders stiffened. 
The hate that filled his eyes was in his 
voice, too: “You said twenty-four hours. 
That gives me tomorrow. Ill have to de- 
cide. Tell Nero Wolfe I'll decide.” 


His CROSSED to the door and pulled it 
open. He «cit out, closing the door, and 
I heard his steps descending the stairs; 
but he hadn’t taken his hat and coat, 
and I nearly cracked my temples trying 
to use my brain. I hadn’t got far when 
there were steps on the stairs again, 
coming up, and in they came, all three 
of them. W-J was blinking again; ap- 
parently there was a bed where they had 
been waiting. : 


say? be 

Skinny glanced at his wrist. “Nine- 
thirty-two.” 

**At half-past ten, not before that, un- 
tie his left hand. If he has a knife where 
he can get at it with his left hand, take 
it, and—no, keep it. Leave him like that 
and go. It will take him five minutes or 
more to get his other hand and his feet 
free. Have you any objection to that?” 

“Nah. He’s got nothing on us.” 

“Will you do it that way?” 

“Right. Ten-thirty on the nose.” 

The strangler took a roll of bills from 
his pocket, having a little difficulty on 
account of his gloves, peeled off two 
twenties, went to the table with them, 
and gave them a good rub on both sides 
with his handkerchief. 

He held the bills out to Skinny. “‘I’ve 
paid the agreed amount, as you know. 


The Month’s 
American Mystery Novel 
begins on page 137 


This extra is so you won’t get impatient _ 


and leave before half-past ten.” 
**Don’t take it!” I called sharply. 
Skinny, the bills in his hand, turned. 

“What's the matter—they got germs?” 
“No, but they’re peanuts, you sap! 


He’s worth ten grand to you! As is! Ten 


grand!” 

“Nonsense,” the strangler said scorn- 
fully, and started for the bed to get his 
hat and coat. 

‘**Gimme my twenty,’’ W-J demanded. 


aa stood with his head cocked, 
regarding me. He looked faintly inter- 
ested but skeptical, and I saw it would 
take more than words. As the strangler 
picked up his hat and coat and turned, 
I jerked my body violently to the left, 
and over I went, chair and all. I have no 
idea how I got across the floor to the 
door. I couldn’t simply roll, on account 
of the chair; I couldn’t crawl without 
hands; and I didn’t even try to jump. 
But I made it, and not slow, and was 
there down on my right sidg, the chair 
against the door and me against the 
chair, before any of them snapped out 
of it enough to reach me. | 

“You think,” I yapped at Skinny, 
“it’s just a job? Let him go and you’ll 
find out! Do you want his name? Mrs. 
Carlisle—Mrs. Homer N. Carlisle. Do 
you want her address?”’ 

The strangler, on his way to me, 
stopped and froze. He—or I should say, 
she—stood stiff as a bdr of steel, the 
long-lashed eyes aimed at me. 

**Missus?”” Skinny demanded incred- 
ulously. ““Did you say ‘ Missus’?”’ 

“Yes. She’s a woman. I’m tied up, but 
you've got her. I’m helpless, so you can 
have her. You might give me a cut of 
the ten grand.” The strangler made a 
movement. ** Watch her!” , 

W-J, who had started for me and 
stopped, turned to face her. I had banged 
my head and it hurt. Skinny stepped to 
her, jerked both sides of her double- 
breasted coat open, released them, and 


backed up a step. 


“It could be a woman,” he said judi- 
ciously. 

*“We can find that out easy enough.” 
W-J moved. “Dumb as I am, I can tell 
that.” . 

““Go ahead,” I urged. “That will 
check her and me both. Go ahead!” — 

She made a noise in her throat. 

W-J got to her and put out a hand. 

She shrank away and_ screamed, 
*“Don’t touch me!” Z 

“VIL be—” W-J said wonderingly. 

“What's this gag,”” Skinny demanded, 
“about ten grand?” 

“It’s a long story,” I told him, “but 
it’s there if you want it. If you’ll cut me 
in for a third, it’s a cinch. If she gets 
out of here and gets safe home, we can’t 
touch her. All we have to do is connect 
her as she is—here now, disguised— 
with Mrs. Homer N. Carlisle, which is 
what she’ll be when she gets home. If we 
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So what?” Skinny asked, “] didn’t 
bring My Camera.” 

“Tve got something better. Get me 
loose and Pil show you.”’ 

Skinny didn’t like that. He eyed me a 
moment and turned for a look at the 
Others. Mrs. Carlisle was backed against 
the bed, and W-J stood Studying her 
with his fists on his hips, 

Kinny feturned to me: “Tl do it. 
Maybe. What is it?” 


with one hand and My arm with the 
Other, and | clamped my feet to the floor 
to give us leverage. He was stronger 


My right-hand coat pocket, 5 No, 
here; the Coat I’ve got on. I hope it 


E FISHED it out. It Was intact. He held 
it to the light to read the label. What 
is it?’ 

“Silver nitrate, It makes a black, in- 
delible mark On most things, Includin 
Skin. Pull up her pants leg and Mark her 
with it.” 

* Then What?” - 

"Let her 80. We'll have her. With the 
three of us able to explain how and when 
She got Marked, she’s sunk,” 

* How Come you’ve 80t this stuff?” 

I was hoping for 4 chance to mark 
her myself ” 

“How much will it hurt her?” 

“Not at all. Put some on me—any- 


ou’d better &ive me the Story—why 

he’ll be sunk. I don’t Care how long it 
16.7 
“Not til] She’s Marked.”’ | was firm. 
I will as Soon as yoy Mark her.” 

€ studied the label again, | Watched 
his face, hoping he wouldn’t ask if the 
mark would be Permanent, because | 
didn’t know What answer Would suit 
him, and I had to Sell him. 

A woman,”’ he muttered, “A woman!’ 

“Yeah,” | Said sympathetically, **She 
sure made a monkey of you.” 

He SWiveled his head and called, 
“Hey!” 

W-J turned. 

Kinny Commanded him, “Pin her up! 
Don’t hurt her.” 

'-J reached for her. But, as he did so, 
all of a Sudden she was neither man nor 
woman, but a Cyclone. Her first lea », 
away from his reaching hand, was Side- 
wise, and by the time he had realized he 
didn’t have her she had Sot to the table 
and grabbed the gun. He Made for her, 
and she pulled the trigger, and down he 


ce 


time Skinny Was almost to her, and She 
Whirled and blazed adWay again. He kept 


then Skinny had her Wrist and was 


he got me!” W-J was yelling in- 
dignantly, “She got me in the leg!” 

Skinny had her down on her knees. 
Come and Cut me loose,”’ | Called to 


Except for MY Wrists and ankles and 
shoulder and head, | felt fine al] Over... 


HOPE you’re Satisfied,”’ Inspector 
Cramer Said Sourly, “ 1 
have got your Pictures jn the paper 
again. You Sot no fee, but a lot of free 
Publicity. | 80t my nose Wiped.”’ 
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Everything 


conversing with Mr. and Mrs. Carlisle 
at the DA’s Office ; Starting to found up 


Other items, | had been glad to testify 
that Skinny, Whose name was Herbert 
Marvel, was One-hundred-proof Of 
Course, when Skinny had returned to 
the room after going to Phone, he and 

had had a full three minutes for a 


He Sestured. “Okay, [I can’t prove it. 
But I know it, and |] want you to know 
now it. And I’m Not going to for- 


* The trouble is,” Wolfe murmured, 
“that if You can’t prove you’re right, 
and of course you can’t, neither Can J 
Prove you’re Wwrong.”’ 
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Oh, yes, yOu can. But you haven’t! 

“T would gladly try. How?” 


Cramer leaned forward. “Like th; 
f she hadn't been described ;, Goal 
win, how did you Pick her for hj 
send that blackmail] note to?” 

Wolfe Shrugged. “It was a ¢: 
tion, as | told you. | Conclude 


O—?? 
**But Why a woman? Why not a 
man?’ 


he used the Masculine Pronoun, natu- 
rally, throughout that conversation, 

Cause it had been @ man who had 
called at Doris Hatten’s apartment that 


October day, and he Was fixed in her 


Cie eyed him. “I don’t believe 
it,” he said flatly. 

“You have a record of Mr. Good- 
Wwin’s report of that Conversation. 

“T still wouldn’t believe it.” 

‘There were Other little items.” Wolfe 
Wiggled a fj Ser. “For example: The 
Strangler of Doris Hatten had a key to 
the door. But Surely the Provider, who 
had so carefully avoided revealment, 


tO secure a duplicate Key as the pro- 
vider’s jealous wife?” i 
“Talk all day. I still don’t believe it. 
Well, | thought to Myself, observilé 
olfe’s smirk and for once completa 
approving of it, Cramer the office-seale 
as his choice of Clieving it or 004 
and what the heck, 
As for me, I had no choice, 


THE END x* 
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do that We've got her Shirt. As she j 
now, she’s red-hot. As She is at 
YOu couldn’t even get in.” 

I had to play 
dare Say call a Cop, because if 


the door and let her go. 

“So what?” 

ring my Camera.” 
66 bd 


returned to me: “TI do it. 
Maybe. What is it?” 

I snapped, “‘At least, put Mme right side 
up. These cords are eating my Wrists,” 
got the back of the chair 
and my arm with the 
Other, and | clamped 
tO give us leverage. 


My right-hand COME! DORKEE =: 3° No, 
here; the Coat I’ve got on. I hope it 


E FISHED it 
it to the light 
is it?” 


out. It was intact. He held 
to read the label, “What 


makes a black, in- 
delible mark On most things, including 
Skin. Pull up her pants leg and Mark her 
With it.” 

* Then What?” . 

“Let her 80. We'll have her. With the 
three of us able to explain how and when 
She got marked, she’s sunk,” 

“How come you've got this Stuff?’’ 
+ Was hoping for a Chance to Mark 
her myself ” 

How much will 

“Not at 
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“Not till she’s 
I will as Soon as you Mark her.” 


Co sell him. 
woman,” he muttered. “A woman!” 
“Yeah,” J Said 
Sure made a monkey 


&¢ y f b Me J 

W-J turned. 

Kinny commanded him, “Pin her up! 
Don’t hurt her.” 

W-J reached for her. 
all of a Sudden she Was neither man nor 
woman, but a cyclone. Her first leap, 
away from his reaching hand, was Side- 
wise, and by the time he had realized he 
didn’t have her she had Sot to the table 
and grabbed the ¢ 7 r 
and she Pulled the trigger, 
went, fumbling right at her feet. By that 
time Skinny Was almost to her, a 
Whirled and bj 


But, as he did so, 


and down he 


the blow 
I might have calcu- 
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it that way. I just didn’t 

he felt 
about Cops the way some rummies do, 
he might have dragged me away from 


Skinny asked, “] didn’t 


But I know it, 
I know it. And I’m 


“that if 

and of course 

Prove you’re wrong.” 
€¢ 


kinny before it 
trigger a third time, but by 
then Skinny had was 
breaking her arm. 

“She got me!”” W-J was yelling in- 
me in the leg!” 


Except for MY Wrists and ankles and 
shoulder and head, I felt fine al] OVerL 


HOPE you’re sa tisfied,”’ 


Inspector 
Cramer said sourly. “Yoy and 


been busy with 


Visiting W-J at the hospital ; 
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was One-hundred-proof Of 
course, when Skinny had returned to 
the room after Zoing to Phone, he and 

had had a full three pj 


you thought yoy could pry a fee out of 
, YOu suppressed 
He ) 
I want YOu to know 
Not going to for- 


£estured. “Okay, I can’t prove it. 


“The trouble is,” Wolfe murmured, 
if you can’t prove you’re right, 
you can’t, neither can J 


1, Yes, you can. 
would gladly try. 


But you haven’t!”? 


ag | How?” 


Cramer leaned forward, « ike th; 
f she hadn’t been describeg too, 
win, how did you Pick her fo) 
send that blackmail Note to?” to 

Wolfe Shrugged. “It was a 
tion, as J] told 


“Yeah, but Why her?” 
“There were Only two Women y 0 
remained. Obviously, it Couldn’t have 
n Mrs. Orwin: With he; 


“But Why a woman? Why not 


That Made 


Me was simply 
told Mr. 


, Natu- 
that Conversation, 

+ a man who had 
called at Doris Hatten ’s apartment that 
October day, and he Was fixed in her 
mind as a man. But it was in my plant- 
Tooms that she had seen him that after- 
noon, and no man wore his hat up there. 
downstairs. Be- 
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woman.’ 


Cie eyed him. 
it,”’ he Said flatly. 
“You have a record of Mr. Good- 
win’s report of that conversation. 
“T still wouldn’t believe it.” 
“There were other little items.” Wolfe 
i “For example: The 
Hatten had a key to 
the door. But Surely the provider, who 
avoided revealment, 
not have Marched in at an ut- 


“I don’t believe 


* 


risk encountering 


ound an Opportunity, Or contrived om 
tO secure a duplicate key as the pro 
vider’s jealous wifé?” “ o 
“Talk all day. I stil] don’t believe It. 
Well, | thought to myself, observa 
olfe’s smirk and for once comple 
approving of it, Cramer the office-sea 
as his choice of clieving it or 006 
and what the heck 


As for me, I had no choice. 
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do that we’ve got her shirt. As she is here 
now, she’s red-hot. As she is at home, 
you couldn’t even get in.” 

I had to play it that way. I just didn’t 
dare say call a cop, because if he felt 
about cops the way some rummies do, 
he might have dragged me away from 
the door and let her go. 

““So what?” Skinny asked. “I didn’t 
bring my camera.” 

“lve got something better. Get me 
loose and Vil show you.” 

Skinny didn’t like that. He eyed me a 
moment and turned for a look at the 
others. Mrs. Carlisle was backed against 
the bed, and W-J stood studying her 
with his fists on his hips. 

Skinny returned to me: “Ill do it. 
Maybe. What is it?”’ 

I snapped, “‘At least, put me right side 
up. These cords are eating my wrists.” 

He came and got the back of the chair 
with one hand and my arm with the 
other, and I clamped my feet to the floor 
to give us leverage. He was stronger 
than he looked. Upright on the chair 
again, I was still blocking the door. 

‘““Get a bottle,” I told him, “out of 
my right-hand coat pocket. . . . No, 
here; the coat I’ve got on. I hope it 
didn’t break.” 


Th FISHED it out. It was intact. He held 
it to the light to read the label. ‘“* What 
is it?”’ 

‘“‘Silver nitrate. It makes a black, in- 
delible mark on most things, including 
skin. Pull up her pants leg and mark her 
with it.” 

“Then what?” - 

‘Let her go. We'll have her. With the 
three of us able to explain how and when 
she got marked, she’s sunk.” 

**How come you’ve got this stuff?”’ 

“T was hoping for a chance to mark 
her myself.” 

‘*“How much will it hurt her?’’ 

“Not at all. Put some on me—any- 
where you like, as long as it don’t show.” 

*“You’d better give me the story—why 
she'll be sunk. I don’t care how long it 
re 

**Not till she’s marked.” I was firm. 
“J will as soon as you mark her.” 

He studied the label again. I watched 
his face, hoping he wouldn’t ask if the 
mark would be permanent, because I 
didn’t know what answer would suit 
him, and I had to sell him. 

‘“A woman,” he muttered. “A woman!” 

‘““Yeah,”’ I said sympathetically. ““She 
sure made a monkey of you.”’ 

He swiveled his head and called, 
“Hey!” 

W-J turned. 

Skinny commanded him, “‘ Pin her up! 
Don’t hurt her.” 

W-J reached for her. But, as he did so, 
all of a sudden she was neither man nor 
woman, but a cyclone. Her first leap, 
away from his reaching hand, was side- 
wise, and by the time he had _ realized he 
didn’t have. her she had got to the table 
and grabbed the gun. He made for her, 
and she pulled the trigger, and down he 
went, tumbling right at her feet. By that 
time Skinny was almost to her, and she 
whirled and blazed away again. He kept 
going, and from the force of the blow 
on my left shoulder I might have calcu- 
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lated, if I had been in a mood for cal- 
culating, that the bullet had not gone 
through Skinny before it hit me. She 
pulled the trigger a third time, but by 
then Skinny had her wrist and was 
breaking her arm. 

‘““She got me!”’ W-J was yelling in- 
dignantly. ‘““She got me in the leg!” 

Skinny had her down on her knees. 
““Come and cut me loose,” I called to 
him, “and give me that gun, and go 
find a phone.” 

Except for my wrists and ankles and 
shoulder and head, I felt fine all over. ... 


[ HOPE you're satisfied,” Inspector 
Cramer said sourly. “‘ You and Goodwin 
have got your pictures in the paper 
again. You got no fee, but a lot of free 
publicity. I got my nose wiped.” 

Wolfe grunted comfortably. 
The whole squad had been busy with 
chores: visiting W-J at the hospital; 


ma mnerican 
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Everything 
bie 


im every 
issue 


conversing with Mr. and Mrs. Carlisle 
at the DA’s office; starting to round up 
circumstantial evidence to show that 
Mr. Carlisle had furnished the neces- 
sary for Doris Hatten’s rent and Mrs. 
Carlisle knew it; pestering Skinny; and 
other items. I had been glad to testify 
that Skinny, whose name was Herbert 
Marvel, was one-hundred-proof. Of 
course, when Skinny had returned to 
the room after going to phone, he and 
I had had a full three minutes for a 
meeting of minds before the cops came. 

‘“What I chiefly came for,’ Cramer 
went on, “was to let you know that I 
realize there’s nothing I can do. I know 
darn’ well Cynthia Brown described her 
to Goodwin, and probably gave him 
her name, too, and Goodwin told you. 
And you wanted to hog it. I suppose 
you thought you could pry a fee out of 
somebody. Both of you suppressed 
evidence.” 

He gestured. “‘Okay, I can’t prove it. 
But I know it, and I want you to know 
I know it. And I’m not going to for- 
get it.” 

“The trouble is,” Wolfe murmured, 
“that if you can’t prove you're right, 
and of course you can’t, neither can I 
prove you’re wrong.” 

“Oh, yes, you can. But you haven’t 

““T would gladly try. How?” 


q >? 


Cramer leaned forward. «7: 
If she hadn’t been describeg ¢. = till 
win, how did you pick her 0 i004. 
send that blackmail note toss him tg 

Wolfe shrugged. : 4 
tion, as I told you. I ¢ 
the murderer was among Aa t 
remained until the body had OSE Who” 
covered. It was worth testin i 
had been no phone call in Bee If the . 

rok SPOnse ¢, 
Mr. Goodwin’s note, the calcula 
pete have been discredited andl 
would— | 

“Yeah, but why her?” 

“There were only two women 
remained. Obviously, it couldn’ have! 
been Mrs. Orwin; with her physigal 
she would be hard put to pass as M 7 : 
Besides, she is a widow, and it wea 
sound presumption that Doris Ha 
had been killed by a jealous ww 
who—”’ 

“But why a woman? Why nopm 
man? 

“Oh, that.”” Wolfe picked up a plage 
of beer and drained it with more des 
liberation than usual. He was having @ 
swell time. “I told you in my dining 
room’—he pointed a _ finger—“thap 
something had occurred to me and | 
wanted to consider it. Later, 1 would 
have been glad to tell you about it if your 
had not acted so irresponsibly and spite 
fully in sealing up this office. That madé 
me doubt if you were capable of prow 
ceeding properly on any suggestion irom 
me, so I decided to proceed, myself. 4 

““What had occurred to me was simply) 
this, that Miss Brown had told Mg 
Goodwin that she wouldn’t have recogs 
nized ‘him’ if he hadn’t had a hat omy 
She used the masculine pronoun, malts) 
rally, throughout that conversatlOny 
because it had been a man who hae 
called at Doris Hatten’s apartment Mia 
October day, and he was fixed in het 
mind as a man. But it was in my PH 
rooms that she had seen him that alesis 
noon, and no man wore his hat up Metts 
The men left their hats downstals: 2s 
sides, I was there and saw them. 9U 
nearly all the women had hats on, 

Wolfe upturned a palm. So it Wass 
woman.” 


Cidiom eyed him. “I don’t beliey 
it,” he said flatly. ‘ 
“You have ; record of Mr. Goes 
win’s report of that conversations . 
“T still wouldn’t believe 1. sag 
“There were other little 1tems- » Th 
wiggled a finger. “For ox ca 
strangler of Doris Hatten ha jer, Wi 
the door. But surely the provi tae 
had so carefully avoiaal reves 
would not have marcne f 
expected hour to risk — ee nav 
strangers. And who so likely 
found an opportunity, 
to secure a duplicate 
vider’s jealous wife? — 
“Talk all day. I still dot i 
Well, I thought to ny complet 
Wolfe’s smirk and for a office 
approving of it, Crame! e 1( 
has his choice of believing 
and what the heck. 
As for me, I had n 
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